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PREFACE. 


ae 
T ar iamentary proceedings of our present Volume will present a 
mos. vrtant feature to the future historian. The long contested 


question of Catholic Emancipation has at length been conceded without 
the least qualification, and with scarcely a pledge for the security of the 
Establishment. Protestant ascendancy, it may be truly said, has thus 
been compromised at the shrine of political expediency. ‘ I had only 
this choice,” said the noble Premier, “ concession to the Catholics, or 
civil war.” Of two evils, he asserts, he chose the least, concession in 
preference to an Irish rebellion. It was not because the members of 
the Legislature considered the spirit of Popery as ameliorated, that this 
important measure was carried in its favour, but because they were in 
hopes that unrestricted concession might allay the rancorous party 
animosities which had been so long raging in the Sister Kingdom. Had 
we ourselves expected such a blessing as a necessary consequence, we 
should never have opposed so desirable a measure ; but our opinions in 
this respect remain unchanged, notwithstanding the different attitude 
which the question has assumed. We have but little hope of the 
measure producing the beveficial effeets which the pro-Catholics have 
so confidently prognosticated. The only real effect will be to elevate 
Popery in a Protestant State; and to place popish idolatry, as to con- 
stitutional rights, on a level with our own Protestant Church; thus 
depriving us of the glorious distinction, so long enjoyed and so dearly 
purchased, of a pure and unmixed Protestant Constitution,—that two- 
fold shield against papal idolatry and civil servitude. As to Catholic 
Emancipation allaying the feuds which have so long distracted 
unhappy Ireland, it is folly to expect it, in its present priest-ridden and 
barbarous condition. Such a supposition is contrary to all expe- 
rience, and even passing events tend daily to disprove it. It is a noto- 
rious fact that every concession granted to the Irish Catholics has been 
followed by rebellion and bloodshed, ostensibly to obtain additional 
privileges, but in reality to subvert the British Government, and 
emancipate themselves from Protestant dominion. Thus in 1778 and 
1782, the penal laws against the Catholics, which the prudence of our 
Protestant ancestors considered necessary, were materially mitigated. 
Yet, a very short period afterwards the same violent spirit manifested 
itself in Ireland, as previous to the concessions made by Government ; 
until, after two years’ discussion, an Act was passed in 1792, permitting 
Catholics to be called to the Bar, to be Attornies, and to other privi- 
leges of which they had been deprived in the reign of Queen Anne. 
Dissatisfaction was still the order of the day ; until, at length, came the 
Statute of 1793, which restored or conceded to the Roman Catholics 
in Ireland the right of voting at elections, and relieved them from all 
“‘ penalties, forfeitures, disabilities, or incapacities.” This Act opened 
to the Papists all civil and military offices, except about thirty, and 
enabled them to take university degrees. Yet, notwithstanding these 
very liberal concessions, which indeed exceeded the expectations of 
the most sanguine Catholics, a treacherous rebellion was organized in 
1798, which desolated the fairest provinces, and spilt some of the best 
blood in Ireland. Though the Act of 1793 was expected to conciliate 
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all existing factions, the spirit of rancorous hostility on the part of the 
Irish Papists was more inveterate than ever. Precisely the same conse- 
quences do we apprehend from the late concessions, unless timely pre- 
vented by military interference. The Romish faction, emboldened by 
the success attendant on clamour and menace, will never rest satisfied 
till Papal domination in Ireland triumphs over the ruins of the Pro- 
testant Church, Entertaining this opinion, we consider it a sacred duty, 
as ardent admirers of the British Constitution, to watch every future 
encroachment with a jealous eye. What has already been effected by 
the Legislature, and sanctioned by the Executive, must be submitted 
to as part and parcel of the law of the land; but still it behoves the 
true friends of their country to resist every undue advantage which may 
be hereafter taken by Papistical demagogues, to supplant our Protest- 
ant Constitution ; and we shall certainly not slumber at our post in the 
time of need. If ever Romish influence should again prevail, as it once 
did, the horrors of the system would return, Their return, however, 
would be gradual, because the better principles of Protestantism, with 
which Catholic minds had become unconsciously embued, would, for 
awhile, struggle against and check the evil principles of Popery ; and 
it would not be till the former-were extinguished by the long-continued 
influence of an arbitrary priesthood, that the latter would display them- 
selves in their true light. Then it would be seen, how little education 
- separated from religion) had been able to effect—and how little 

ependance is to be placed on changes in national character and on 
intellectual progress, to stem the torrent of superstition and bigotry. 
An enlightened and elevated Protestantism is the only antidote to 
Popery : if we are indifferent to this, we shall present no adequate bar- 
rier against the encroachments of a system which can brook no rivalry, 
and which, when possessed of authority, can allow no difference of sen- 
timent. The comparison of English with Irish Catholics will confirm 
these positions. Where Popery prevails, how cruel is the system— 
how unfeeling are the minds of its adherents—how debased the cha- 
racter of the mass of its population! They are the slaves of an im- 
perious priesthood ; and rejoice to bind around them the chains which 
keep them in hopeless misery and in deep delusion. Why is it that 
in no country on earth are Catholics more wretched than in Ireland ; 
but because they are no where more abject tools of the Papacy ?—and 
why is it that in no country are they more happy and enlightened than 
in England, but because they are no where else so free from the direct 
and powerful operation of their own system ? 

The Commissioners for the Building of New Churches are steadily 
proceeding with their laudable objects ; and our readers will be grati- 
fied to notice the successful result of their labours,—an abstract of 
which will be found at p. 637. In the present volume we have given 
illustrative engravings of seven new Churches recently erected under 
their auspices, in the vicinity of London, as will be seen in the List 
of Embellishments. The descriptions which accompany them are from 
the pen of a gentleman who is intimately acquainted with every 
minutia of architectural detail. 


To our numerous and valuable correspondents we tender our warmest 
acknowledgments. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


We are requested by Mr. Bowes to say, 
that his observations in his Poem on ** Ban- 
well-hill,” and notes (quoted in the first 
pages of our December uumber) are intended 
to apply only to those who, of whatever 
persuasion, or class, preach against morals 
as forming no part of the Christian code. 
He is persuaded of the pernicious effects of 
such doctrines, in every part of the country. 

W. S. begs to call the attention of our 
readers to the important fact of the Bishop 
of London forbidding Christ Church to be 
used by the ‘* Society for the sale of Reli- 
gious Books” for their Anniversary Sermon. 
The reason alleged is the existence of Dis- 
senters upon the Committee :—his Lordship 
having refused to sanction any union be- 
tween the Established Church and Dissenters 
in his diocese. 

The old Font engraved in the November 
Magazine, p. 446, is no longer in Stepney 
Church. It was removed in 1806; and a 
modern one in the style of the Tudor archi- 
tecture substituted for it. The present 
font is constructed of the imitation stone 
of Messrs. Coade and Co. and is probably 
cast in the same mould as that at Depden.— 
It stands on the site of the older one; and 
the staple, by which the cover of that was 
drawn up, still remains. E. I. C. 

Vol, xcvuil. ii, p. 558, 1. 5, for Earl of 
Winchester read Marquess of Winchester. 

P. 571. We were not quite correct as to 
Charles Wolsey Johnson. He was the third 
and youngest son of the Rev. Wolsey John- 
son, of Olney, Bucks, and of Wytham-on- 
the-Hill in the county of Lincoln, who died 
in April 1756. The Rev. C. W. Johnson 
married Jan. 6, 1787, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Rev. John Linton, of Freiston, near Kos- 
ton in Lincolnshire, who survives him, and 
without issue. He was presented to the 
Vicarage of Wytham-on-the-Hill in 1786, 
by his brother George William Johnson, 
who died in February 1814 unmarried, The 
family is now represented by Col. William 
Augustus Johnson, the eldest son of the 
Rev. Robert Augustus Johnson (second son 
of Wolsey above-named) by Anna Rebecca, 
youngest sister of William sixth Lord Cra- 
ven. Col. Johnson is eighth in descent 
from Archdeacon Robert Johnson, the mu- 
nificent founder of Oakham and Uppingham 
Grammar Schools. The family were first 
settled at Milton Bryant; and one branch 
is represented by Sir Robert Inglis, whose 
father Sir Hugh married an heiress of the 
family. They were also settled at Clipsham 
in Rutland, and thence removed to Olney, 
and thence to Wytham. 

P. 573. Catherine Charlotte Lady Car- 
bery is not dead: the Lady Carbery who 
died at her seat, Laxton-hall, co. Northamp- 
ton, was Susan dowager Baroness Carbery, 


widow of George, fourth Lord Carbery, who 
died issueless in 1807, and only child of 
Colonel Henry Watson, Chief Engineer at 
Bengal (see his memoir in val. Lv1. pt. ii. 
p--996). Her ladyship brought a large for- 
tune to her Lord; after whose decease she 
married, secondly, in 1806, his cousin, 
George Freke Evans, Esq. next brother and 
presumptive heir to John the sixth and pre- 
sent Lord Carbery, by whom she had no 
issue. Had her second husband survived 
his elder brother in her life-time, her Lady- 
ship would have been successively Baroness 
Carbery, dowager Baroness Carbery, and 
again Baroness Carbery,—the present Lord’s 
wife changing position with his younger 
brother’s wife, a circumstance unprece- 
dented in the annals of the Peerage. 

J. P. inquires as to the mode of paying 
Counsel and Physicians, prior to the coinage 
of Guineas. Whether in even pounds, or 
how otherwise? 

Pray who was Samuel Leedes? whose 
name and very numerous notes and observa- 
tions in a remarkably finé hand-writing I 
observe on the margin and blank leaves of 
a copy of Magna Britannia Antiqua et Nova, 
in six vols. small quarto. London, printed 
for Caesar Ward and Richard Chandler, 1738, 
which I aceidentally purchased some time 
since. These entries, some of which are 
extremely curious, both critical and topo- 
graphical, seem to indicate that he was a 
clergyman. One of them is as follows: 
s¢ Sr Matthew Decker, of St. James’s- 
square and Richmond, father to my young 
patroness Mrs. Croftes, y® generous donour 
of these 6 volumes, to me Sam. es, 
A. D. 1739. Ye now Lady Fitzwilliam came 
and brought them w't her own hand; gra- 
tius est pulchro veniens e corpore Donum,” 
—I find Samuel Leedes among the Cam- 
bridge Graduates of Queen’s-college, A. B. 
1701, A. M. 1705; and another of the 
same name of Clare-hall, A. B. 1677, spelt 
Leeds; but when he took his Master’s de- 
gree in 1681 Leedes. It is scarcely proba- 
ble that the Samuel Leedes above-mentioned 
was the same with the last, but might have 
been the former; and any further informa- 
tion respecting him or his works, his family, 
or where he was beneficed and resided, would 
much gratify the curiosity which has been 
excited by reading his manuscript observa- 
tions, which seem to indicate a mind well 
stored with literature, and evince great in- 
dustry of research. , 

The communications of Dr. Meyrick, Mr. 
Brewer, Mr. Tradescant Lay, of J. and 
several others, are unavoidably postponed 
until next month. To the recommendation 
of An Old Subscriber we shall also attend 
hereafter. 
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Mr. Ursan, Taunton, Jan. 15. 

ig may, perhaps, be new to a large 

proportion of your readers, as until 
lately it was to me, that the author of 
Don Quixote was in all probability in- 
debted to the Arabian writers for the 
humourous idea of furnishing Sancho 
with a physician at the very com- 
mencement of his government, to re- 
gulate his diet, and controul his appe- 
tite, and thus to wound the hungry 
governor in his tenderest part, his 
stomach ; thundering out Absit! at 
every dish as soon as it was uncovered, 
and prescribing, in lieu of solid food, 
about a hundred sugared wafers, and a 
few thin slices of quince to aid in their 
digestion. é 

It appears, from the life of Cer- 
vantes, that he was a prisoner at Al- 
giers nearly six years, during which 
time a vigorous and curious mind like 
his could not fail to become well ac- 
quainted with the language and writ- 
ings, the manners and customs, of the 
Eastern nations. And that he adapted 
many of their romantic peculiarities to 
his rueful knight and laughter-loving 
squire, and thus heightened the extra- 
vagance of their characters, seems to 
admit of little doubt. 

But there is one passage in particu. 
lar, to which I would refer your 
readers, as exhibiting the prototype of 
the idea of Sancho’s ‘‘ dread doctor.” 
It occurs in the life of Gabriel Back- 
tishma the physician, which was written 
in Arabic, and translated from that 
language into Latin. From this I will 
transcribe it, and subjoin a translation. 

“¢ Ait idem Josephus, Retulit mihi Salo- 
mon Chorasensis Kaschidi servus: die 
quodam, inquit, cium starem prope caput 
Raschidi in urbe Hira, dum cibum sumebat 
meridianum, et, ecce, ingressus est ad eum 
Aoun El-Ebadi Elgiavhari, discum mani- 
bus portans, in quo erat piscis butyro condi- 
tus, adjecto farto quod ipse accommodaverat. 
Voluit itaque Erraschid de illo pisce come- 
dere; ut impedivit eum Gabriel, nictuq. 
oculi prefecto mense indicavit, ut illum 


SANCHO PANZA. 
auferret ; qua de re monitus fuit Erraschid. 


Sublata mensa, et Jotis manibus, discessit ab 
eo Gabriel.” 


** The same Joseph said, that Salo- 
mon of Chorasan, a.servant of Raschid, 
told me as follows: on a certain day, 
said he, as I stood close to Raschid, 
while he took refreshments at the 
middle of the day, at the city of Hira, 
behold! there entered Aoun El-Ebadi 
Elgiavhari, holding a dish with a fish 
in it, which was preserved in butter ; to 
which was added a pudding, which he 
himself had supplied. Erraschid was 
much inclined to eat of the fish; but 
Gabriel prevented him, and with a 
wink of his eye signified to the prefect 
of the table that he should take it 
away. Of this, Erraschid being in- 
formed, the table was cleared, ablution 
performed, and Gabriel departed.” 

One essential difference, however, 
there is, as to the effect of this medical 
surveillance on the tempers and feel- 
ings of the prince and the peasant. 
That, while the former was so much 
pleased that he gratified with 50,000 
aurei the physician, ‘ qui tam bené 
me regit, tantamque mei curam ha- 
bet ;” Sancho fairly threatened Dr. 
Pedro Positive, of Bodewell, with a 
cudgel and the stocks. 

In this narrative of the life of Ga- 
briel, are other points of such strong 
resemblance to passages in Don Quix- 
ote, as to justify an inference that Cer- 
vantes was familiar with it. One ma 
be just mentioned. When Gabriel 
was first summoned to wait on the 
Calipb, he demanded his name. 
“* Quodnam, inquit Erraschid, est no- 
men tuum? Gabriel, inquit ille: tum 
Erraschid, quid scis ex arte medica? 
Respondit, calidum reddo frigidum, et 
frigidum item calidum; siccum effi- 
cio humidum, et humidum _pariter 
siccum. Ridens Calipha dixit, hoc est 
omne,” &c. 

** What,” said Erraschid, ** is thy 
name?” ‘* Gabriel,” he said. «* Then 
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Erraschid, what knowest thou of me- 
dicine 2?” He answered, ‘* 1 can make 
cold hot, and hot also cold, dry moist, 
and moist dry.” The Caliph, laugh- 
ing, said, ** Why this is the whole of 
it,” &e. 

In the same manner Sancho hearing 
the prescription of the wafers and 
guineas, threw himself backwards in 
his chair, and surveying the physician 
from hand to foot, asked in a grave 
and solemn tone, ‘¢ What was his 
name, and where he had studied?” 
To this question the other replied, “I, 
my lord governor, am called Dr. Pedro 
Positive de Bodewell, &c. and I took 
my doctor’s degree at the University of 
Ossuna. A.D 


Mr. Ursan, York, Jan. 3. 

” the notices of the transactions of 

the Antiquarian Society, given in 
the last number of your valuable. Mis- 
cellany, p. 553, it is stated, that on 
the Lith Dec. “ Mr, J. Byrne, of 
York, communicated an essay on the 
working principles of Ecclesiastical 
Architecture, accompanied by a port- 
folio of Mathematical draughts in illus 
tration of his opinions, of a similar 
nature with the several plates which 
are attached to the Essay on Gothic 
Architecture, by the late Mr. Kerrich, 
in the 16th volume of the Archzo- 
logia.” 

As this notice cannot be considered 
official, I trust I shall not be thought 
guilty of any disrespect to the Society 
if [ request you will allow me, through 
the medium of your Miscellany, to 
correct a mistake or two into which 
the reporter has fallen. 

And first, there is a mistake in the 
name of the author, which is not 
Byrne, but Browne; nor is there such 
a similarity in the matter of the Essay, 
and the principles of Mr. Kerrich *, 
as the notice would lead your readers 
to think. 

In the sixteenth vol. of the Archzo- 
logia, p. 313, it is conjectured by Mr. 
Kerrich that a figure (termed vesica 
piscis) produced by two intersecting 
arcs struck from the extremes of a 





* Mr. Browne may be assured that. it 
was his book of draughts only, not his essay, 
that was compared to the excellent article 
of Mr. Kerrich. He persists in calling 
that gentleman Dr. ; on that point we have 
of course bestowed correction upon him ; 
and imagine that in other respects it may 
also be found requisite. Epit. 
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given right line, influenced all sorts of 
things intended for sacred uses ; and in 
the Igth vol. Mr. K. has given several 
plans. of Churches and Chapels, all 
apparently under the influence of his 
vesica piscis. 

Several plans are also advanced by 
Mr. K. which do not accord with 
his particular vesica piscis, and which 
have caused him to invent a scheme, 
by which he endeavours to shew that 
the ancient Ecclesiastical Architects 
had but six right-angled forms, the 
length of which was less in proportion 
to the breadth than his vesica piscis. 

Plans of original edifices are also ad- 
vauced by Mr. Kerrich, which he is 
not able to bring into any regular 
scheme; and he remarks, what rule 
the Architects prescribed to themselves 
for adjusting the plaas of Churches, 
the length of which were longer in 
proportion to their breadth, than the 
preceding figures, he has not been able 
to discover, yet he supposes that it was 
by some methed similar to that by 
which the architects were guided in 
the former case. 

From the many different propor- 
tioned plans which I have found ex- 
isting for Churches and Chapels, [ 
am induced to imagine that the ancient 
Christian architects generally used pro- 
portions that were unconnected with 
any regular scheme or schemes of plans, 
except the one taken to produce the 
whoie of the intended building. 

It ought to be particularly observed 
that Mr. Kerrich’s suggestions relate 
only to length and breadth, not to the 
origin of the thickness of the walls, 
the size of the buttresses, piers, doors, 
windows, or to their determined situa- 
tion ; consequently, although Mr. Ker- 
rich may have advanced one step to- 
wards recovering the science of the 
Christian architects, yet much remains 
to bedone. A system is to be sought, 
that shall appear to have led their 
fanciful inventions, and governed their 
decisions, not only in the proportions 
of length to breadth, for the plan of 
the building, but of every essential 
part of the fabric. 

The essay which had the honour of 
being read by the Antiquarian Society 
on the evenings of the 11th and the 
1sth of December, professes to give a 
developement of the working principles 
of Ecclesiastical Architecture, by means 
of schemes constructed analogous to 
the principles of the doctrine of the 
Trinity. 
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The folio of mathematical draughts 
which accompanied the Essay, were 
forms selected from various buildings, 
consisting of plain shields, shields with 
the principal chargings, divisions of 
bays, trefoils, quatrefoils, cinquefoils, 
six foils, cpticile, octafoils, neuffoils, 
cuspated heads, geometrical regular 
forms, and geometrical compound 
forms, crosses, and a plan and an ele- 
vation of a Cathedral Church, the 
principal portion of which forms being 
produced by the Trinitarian schemes, 
were found by admeasurement accu- 
rately to correspond with the originals. 

The Essay further sets forth, that 
there is a great probability of the 
schemes having in olden times consti- 
tuted a principal secret in the sublime 
degree of Free-Masonry, and that the 
Bishops, Priests, and other distinguish- 
ed personages of the Roman Catholic 
Church, were nearly the sole profes- 
sors of that degree, and that they styled 
the principal secret of their order the 
** Art of finding new Arts.” 

But, whatever may be the conviction 
created by the matter advanced relative 
to the mystical allusions of the schemes, 
the importance of the schemes is not 
weakened, as offering sure and easy 
methods of imitating ancient Christian 
architecture. They will, 1 am per- 
suaded, be found much more sure than 
any mode of proceeding by scale, and 
at the same time so easy, that the 
most difficult series of mouldings, or 
any other constituent part of an edifice, 
can be copied, by the application of 
these schemes, to any moderate size, 
with the greatest accuracy, by the 
youngest tyro in the art of Ecciesiastical 
Architecture. Joun Browne. 


Mr.Ursan, King’s-square, Jan. 13. 
ROM the perusal of a letter signed 

« T. T.” in your Dec. Magazine, 

p- 491, I am induced to trouble you 
with a few remarks on the name Celt. 
Etymologies, I confess, are often ex- 
tremely fanciful ; but they may also prove 
useful and instructive. On this word 


conjecture has been abundantly be-. 


stowed. That the term Celtz was 
Paap with the C hard, is I be- 
ieve universally allowed ; for it is im- 
mediately derived from the Greek lan- 
guage, in which it appears KeAro, and 
that the Romans did not give C the 
sound which we do, is proved by the 
discovery of some ancient monumental 
inscriptions, in which the word pace 
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is spelt with the K. However harsh 
the sounds may be, it is yet true that 
Scythe, Cimbri, Thrasce, &c. were 
all pronounced in a similar manner. 

hat the Gauls wore a peculiar dress, 
as your prey cage re observes, is well 
known, and that the country received 
the name of Gallia braccata*, from 
the Bracche in which the people ar- 
rayed themselves, is no less certain. 
Concerning this part of their costume, 
I entertain a different opinion from 
that which is generally received, and 
may at another time trouble you with 
my ideas concerning it; but, on the 
present occasion, I must take the li- 
berty of correcting the supposition of 
« T. T.” respecting the derivation of 
the term Celts. 

It is certainly not ‘* derived from 
the Celtic name for a part of the dress ;”” 
for that part is not “ called by those 
who wear it, Kelts or Kilts,” which 
are not Gaélic, but Saxon words. The 
Lowlanders so term this part of the 
Highland garb, because it is kilted or 
tucked up, in which sense a woman is 
said to kilt her petticoat; but the name 
in the native tongue is Feile, literally 
‘ the covering,’ to which beg, ¢ little,’ is 
added, to distinguish it from the an- 
cient Breacan feile, or belted plaid, 
now little worn. 

The affinity of Celt and Gaul, the 
Greek and Roman forms of the word, 
to Caél or Gaél, is apparent. The ap- 
= by which the ancient race 

ave ever been distinguished, they re- 
tained as their own proper name (Pau- 
sanias, Cesar, &c.), and it is evidently 
indigenous, from whatever circum- 
stance it first arose. 

Allow me, Mr. Urban, to take this 
opportunity of correcting some slight 
errors that occur in a review of Mr. 
Bowles’s‘* Hermes Britannicus,” where 
reference is made to some papers of 
mine, published by the Society of An- 
tiquaries. It is strange that the writer 
should say, the entrance to Seanhinny, 
(which is by a typographical mistake 
made Scanhinny, both here and in a 
review of the “‘ Archzologia,”’) is closed 
up by a horizontal stone. A block of 
granite, measuring 16 feet 4 inches in 
length, by 4 feet 6 inches, and up- 
wards of 3 feet in thickness, could not 
have been moveable, and the place 
where it lies cannot surely be termed 
an entrance ; yet it is again said of the 


¥ Incorrectly, in p.491, printed éraccata. 
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curious. circle at Auchorthie, “ here, 
as at Seanhinny, a horizontal stone 
obstructs the entrance.” A stone, 8 
feet 6 inches long, filling up the in- 
terval between two others, and being 
between 3 and 4 feet high, is certainly 
an effectual obstruction. I neither 
said, nor ever imagined, the entrance 
was at.this place. ‘ 
The extract from my communica- 
tion to the Society of Antiquaries, in 
our Magazine for November, should 
e ‘* apud Je Standand Stanes,”’ i. e. 
standing stones, an appellation usually 
given to these circles in Scotland. 
Yours, &c. JaMEs LoGay. 


Dr. Dominiceti’s 


Mr. Ursan, pee ees 


ERCEIVING, in your Obituary 
for December, 1828, ** Mary the 
widow of the Hon. Bartholomew Do- 
miniceli, M. D.” | presume the article 
refers to the widow of the Hon. Modo- 
monte Dominiceti, the son of Dr. Bar- 
tholomew Dominiceti, of whom Mr. 
Faulkner, in his work now publishing, 
entitled, “* An Historical and Topo- 
graphical Account of Chelsea and its 
énvirons,” makes the following men- 
tion : 


¢¢Dr. Dominiceti’s Batus.—The dwell- 
ing house now in the tenure of the Rev. 
Weeden Butler, was once inhabited by one 
Dominiceti, an Italian physician, or rather 
charlatan, of very considerable notoriety and 
talents, At this house he established medi- 
cinal baths for the cure of all diseases; and 
it was fitted up with pipes, &c. for the ac- 
commodation of numerous patients, who 
might choose to reside with him while they 
were under his care. In the year 1765, it 
is described as a large, pleasant, and conve- 
nient house in Cheyne Walk, which contains 
four spacious and lofty parlours, two dining 
rooms, and thirteen bed chambers, to ac- 
¢ommodate infirm ladies and gentlemen of 
rank, 

*¢ On the east side of the garden, and 
directly communicating with the house, was 
erected an elegant brick and wooden build- 
ing, one hundred feet long, and sixteen 
feet wide, in which were the baths and fumi- 
gatory stoves, adjoining to which were four 
sweating bed-chambers, to be directed to 
any degree of heat, and the water of the 
bath and the vapourous effluvia of the stove, 
impregnated with the properties of such 
herbs and plants as might be supposed most 
efficacious to the case. 

*¢In March 1755, Dr. Dominiceti opened 
his baths at Bristol, being then the first of 
the kind in Europe; and in May 1764, he 
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took a house at Millbank; and from that 
time, till the year 1780, had upwards of 
sixteen thousand persons under his care. 
His baths were very costly, well made, and 
convenient ; and- from his own publications 
it appears that he expended upwards of 
87,0002. in erecting, contriving, and com- 

leting his house and baths in Cheyne 
Walk ¥, 

‘¢ Among his visitors and patients at 
Chelsea, was his late Royal atone Ed- 
ward, Duke of York, who entrusted the 
reservation of his life and the recovery of 
fis health (says the Doctor) to his sole di- 
rection for above a month; and that in 
direct opposition to the advice of the Physi- 
cians and Surgeons of the Royal Household. 

‘© The late Sir John Fielding was inti- 
mately acquainted with Dr. Dominiceti ; 
and, having experienced the good effects of 
his Chelsea Baths, wrote ‘ a Vindication of 
Dr. Dominiceti’s Practice of removing va- 
rious afflicting diseases by medicated baths, 
stoves, fumigations, and frictions, founded 
on facts.’ 

*¢ Sir John says, *‘ Dr. Dominiceti has 
most happily situated himself at Chelsea, as 
the Thames and the gardener’s grounds are 
his great Apothecary’s shop, the one furnish- 
ing him with water, the other with herbs; 
but, what is superior to all reasoning, expe- 
rience has found, beyond a doubt, that no 
scorbutic habit, chronic disease, or other 
distemper arising from obstructed perspira- 
tion, can long stand against the Doctor's 
operations, mild, safe, and agreeable as 
they are. But whosoever would wish to be 
thoroughly satisfied what kind of diseases 
have yielded to this process, I shall refer 
them to the Doctor’s books, where they will 
find the names of many respectable persons, 
who, from principles of gratitude, would 
wish to communicate this remedy to others. 
The Doctor has not received a guninea from 
the public which he has not laid out, with 
another of his own, to improve his plan for 
the benefit of the community. Every man 
is at liberty to contradict these facts, if he 
can; if not, let him follow the advice of 
Horace: ¢ Si quid novisti rectius istis, can- 
didus imperti; si non, his utere mecum.” 

** This famous quack resided for several 
years in Chelsea; and frequent puff adver- 
tisements appeared in the newspapers relative 
to these surprising baths; but it does not 
appear that any considerable cures were 
ever effected by his almost magical delu- 
sions. The Doctor used to boast that no 
dead man, woman, or child, was ever sent 
out of his’ doors: the fact was, that those 
patients who died under his care, were sent 
out of his garden-gate, at the back of his 
house. He became bankrupt in Chelsea in 





* Medical Anecdotes of the last Thirty 
Years, by B. Dominiceti, London, 1781, 
p- 13. 
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1782, and at length disappeared, over- 
whelmed with debt. 

‘< Of his advertisements, published during 
his residence in Chelsea, which display cu- 
riousspecimens of his false modesty and real 
assurance, some specimens are here selected ; 
sometimes they gave an account of a concert 
given here; sometimes a letter from the 
Doctor himself, and sometimes from an 
anonymous correspondent totally unacquaint- 
ed with him. One of the latter description 
laments, that the late Duke of York was 
not in England when he was taken ill, being 
convinced, that had he been in the most 
distant part of the kingdom, he would have 
ordered himself to be carried to the medici- 
nal baths, by which means, in all probabi- 
lity, his invaluable life would have been pre- 
served.” 

I trust, Mr. Urban, your intelligent 
readers will agree with me in opinion 
that the above statement is both in- 
teresting and entertaining in no com- 
mon degree: interesting, inasmuch as 
it relates to the character and conduct 
of a man whose abilities must have 
been sterling ; instructive to both young 
and old, inasmuch as it demonstrates, 
in an unambitious manner, the sure 
process by which talents the most 
splendid may be misapplied by vanity 
and conceit (like a two-edged sword in 
improvident Hands) to the detriment 
of their possessors, however extraor- 
dinarily gifted by the bounty of Hea- 
ven. Ofthe family of this noted char- 
latan your readers may peruse, with 
some degree of good-natured ridicule, 
an official document, in proof of its 
‘claim to nobility. I transcribe it for 
amusement, and doubt not you will 
peruse it with pleasure. 

Yours, &c. Joun Eyre. 


*¢ Locus ARMORUM FAMILIZ DominIceTI. 

‘¢ To all and singular to whom these pre- 
sents shall come, we, the Kings, Heralds, 
and Pursuivants of the corporation of the 
College of Arms, London, do hereby certify, 
that an imperial diploma, of the Emperor 
Ferdinand III, dated at Vienna, the 20th 
day of March, 1643 ; a decree of the Senate 
of the Republic of Venice, dated the 17th 
of November, 1778, confirming the said 
Imperial Diploma in all the dominions of 
the said Republic; a Pedigree, duly attested 
and supported by the necessary proofs, to- 
gether with other authentic documents re- 
lative to the family of Dominiceti, have 
been recorded under the usual forms, in our 
said College. By all which it appears, that 
the Emperor Ferdinand III. by the said Im- 
perial Diploma, restored, ratified, and con- 
firmed all the rights, privileges, and pre- 


eminences of antient Nobility of the sacred 
Roman Empire, and of the most august 
house of Austria, to Stephen Dominiceti, 
Francis his brother, and their lawful poste- 
rity, heirs, and descendants, both male and 
female, in infinitum, declared their family to 
have been noble for many years, augmented 
their armorial ensigns, and authorized them 
and their posterity of both sexes, for ever, 
to bear the arms above depicted; that Bar- 
tholomew Dominiceti, of Chelsea, in the 
county of Middlesex, Doctor of Physic, li- 
neally descended from the said Stephen, is 
the present representative of that family, 
which has been established in Salo, in the 
dominion of the Republic of Venice, up- 
wards of two hundred years, in the rank of 
Noses; and that the name of the said 
Dr. BartHotomew Dominicet!, with those 
of his sons, Dr. Rodomonte, Hector, and 
Cesar, and his brothers Jerome and Francis, 
are, in pursuance of the decree of the Senate 
of Venice, inscribed in the Gotpen Book, 
where persons duly qualified with titles of 
Nobility are usually registered. 

*¢ In witness whereof, we have hereunto 
affixed the common seal of our said corpora- 
tion, this 22d day of December, in the 21st 
year of the reign of our Sovereign Lord 
George III. by the grace of God, King of 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland, Defender 
of the faith, &c. and in the year of our Lord 
1780. 

(Signed) Ratrn Bicuanp, Garter 
Principal Kiug of Arms, 


(L. S.) and Registrar. 


—@- 
Mr. Ursan, Jan. 8. 

CSS re to-day, a note of 

Bishop Lowth on Isaiah Ixiv. 
with Archbishop Laurence’s Transla- 
tion of his ‘* Codex E&thiopicus, ” 
I accidentally opened the Dedication 
of the latter work, which follows the 
title-page, and I be gleave to transcribe, 
what at this moment appears to me 
of public interest,—the testimony of the 
learned writer (then far below the sta- 
tion he now so ably fills,) to the great 
character of the noble and most excellent 
Statesman, whose loss to the Country 
your present number records. 


«¢ Honoratissimo Illustrissimoque Do- 
mino Comiti de Liverpool, rarii viris cum 
selectioribus Praefecto, Regize Moajestati ab 
intimis consiliis, que Deo adjuvante Europes 
res collapsas restituerunt, atque Fidem ac 
Libertatem ex terris evolantes restinctis 
bellis revocdrunt, &c, &c. Patrie Propug- 
natori, Ecclesize Tutori, omniumque qui aut 
de Patrid aut de Ecclesia bene mereri stu- 
deant fautori munifico, &e, &c. dat, dieat, 
consecrat Editor.” 
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Mr. Ursan, Jan. 12. 
ba will oblige me inserting 


the following, as a preliminary to 

a genealogical inquiry. : 
Dr. William Aubrey was buried in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, where he had a 
monument affixed to the north wall, 
opposite to the choir, with his bust. 
An engraving of this monument may be 
seen in Dugdale’s History of St. Paul's. 
He is represented in his gown, witha 
close black cap on his head, a quilled 
ruff and ruffles: his right hand hold- 
ing a pair of gloves, his left resting 
on a skull. On a shield, above the 
pediment: Arms, per fess and pale, 1 
and 6, a chevron between three eagles’ 
heads erased, Aubrey. 2. A lion ram- 
pant. 3. A chevron between three 
spear-heads. 4. Three cocks. 5. Three 
fleurs-de-lis. Crest, an eagle’s head 
erased. On smaller shields are several 
other coats for his sons and daughters. 


In Roman capitals: 


*¢ Gulielmo Aubreo, clara familia in Bre- 
conia orto, LL. in Oxonia Doctori, ac Re- 
gio Professori ; Archiepiscopi Cantuariensis 
causarum Auditori, et Vicario in spiritua- 
libus generali; exercitus Regii ad S. Quin- 
tin supre™? Juridico; in limitane’ Wallis 
conciliu’ adscito Cancellarie Magistro; et Re- 
gine Elizabethe a supplicum libellis ; viro ex- 
quisita eruditione, singulari prudentia, et mo- 
ribus suavissimis ; qui, tribus filiis et sex filia- 
bus @ Wilgiforda uxore susceptis, zternam 
in Christo vitam expectans, animam Deo 
xxx Julii 1595, etatis suze 66, placide 
reddidit. 

¢ Optimo Patri Edwardus et Thomas, Mi- 
lites, ac Johannes, Armiger, filii moestissimi 
posuerunt.”” 


This Dr. Aubrey married Williford, 
eldest daughter of John Williams, esq. 
of Oxfordshire; which brings me to 
my question, Whether this John Wil- 
liams were of Tainton or Yarnton, or 
of what other parish or place in Ox- 
fordshire? Whether of the family of 
Lord Williams of Thame, and in what 
degree related to the latter? and whe- 
ther any of your correspondents will 
have the goodness to inform me of such 
particulars as have come to their know- 
ledge respecting Sir Edward Aubrey, 
or Awbrey, Knt. of Tredowen, sup- 
posed to have been eldest son of Dr. 
Aubrey, and of his issue by Joane 
Havard, coheiress of the Havards of 
Brecknockshire, which issue were nu- 
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merous, but said to have failed in the 
next generation, T.A. 


Mr. UrsAn, Rochester, Jan. 24. 
HEN the March of Intellect is 
making rapid innovations on 
the habits transmitted by our ancestors, 
it is not matter of surprise that the 
rising generation, at this time, should 
artake of its influence, in striving to 
pane independent of all restraint 
and discipline essential to their present 

and future welfare in life. 

The following subject, on which I 
seek information from some of your 
correspondents enabled to afford it, is 
important in the government of fami- 
lies generally, but especially to those 
in charge of young persons. A re- 
spectable female in my neighbourhood 
has several young articled apprentices 
to her business. On threatening one 
of them, lately, with personal chas- 
tisement for some serious offence, she 
was pertly told by the girl (not fifteen), 
that no mistress had any /awful right 
todo so; and that, if she proceeded, 
she would be summoned before a court. 
Forbearance was the consequence, and 
the result (as might natura!ly be ex- 
pected) endless confusion in the fa- 
mily. For this lady’s government, as 
well as others similarly placed, I wish 
to know, through your excellent Mis- 
cellany, if masters and mistresses are 
legally justified in inflicting moderate 
whipping, with the birch-rod, on ap- 
prentices, or even articled domestic 
servants, under fifteen or sixteen years 
of age, when their conduct absolutely 
requires wholesome (not cruel) correc- 
tion, and after all other means of con- 
troul have been resorted to in vain. 

Yours, Z. L. 


Mr. Ursan, Taunton, Jan. 15. 
N 1762, a small medical work was 
published, with the following title: 
“* Frederici Lossii, Heidelbergensis Pa- 
latini, Medici Dorchestrensis, Obser- 
vationum Medicinalium Libri Qua- 
tuor. Londini, 1672.” 

As the author was for a long series 
of years a physician of eminence at 
Dorchester, may I ask where any 
account of him, or his writings, is to 
be found, or whether any of your Cor- 
respondents in the county of Dorset 
are in possession of any particulars re- 
lating to him. 

Yours, &c. A.D. 
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NEW CHURCHES.—No. XX. 


UR present engraving comprises 
views of the three New Churches 
built in the parish of Islington. In 
the outset, it is but justice to remark, 
that great credit is due to all the par- 
ties concerned in the work ; to the pa- 
rish particularly, for the selection of a 
style of architecture peculiarly adapted 
to ecclesiastical buildings, and for the 
choice of architects possessed both of 
taste and talent. The first and last 
subjects are the production of Charles 
Barry, esq. the architect of St. Pe- 
ter’s, Brighton; the new spire of 
Petworth Church, Sussex; and the 
alterations of St. Mary, Stoke New- 
ington. The middle subject is by 
James Savage, esq. architect of St. 
Luke’s Church, Chelsea; St. James's, 
Bermondsey, &c. Both of these gen- 
tlemen have distinguished themselves 
above their predecessors and their con- 
temporaries, by their excellent designs 
in our national style of architecture. 
The first in order of date, and having 
priority in the engraving, has the pre- 
ference in point of description, as it 
would be invidious to make a distine- 
tion in the merits of the buildings. 


Sr. Joun’s Cuurcn, Urrer Hot- 
LOWAY. 


Architect, Barry. 


This Church is situated on the south 
side of the high road, and nearly op- 
posite to the branch leading to the 
Highgate Archway. It is built with 
a fine white brick, the ornamental 
portions executed in Bath stone. The 
plan gives a nave and side ailes, with a 
square tower, flanked with vestibules 
at the western end, and a sinall vestry 
attached to the opposite extremity. 
The basement floor is oceupied by ca- 
tacombs. 

The western front of the Church is 
made in breadth into three portions. 
The centre is occupied by the tower, 
in which is the principal entrance. It 
has a Pointed arch, with an ogée ca- 
nopy, crocketted, and ending in a 
finial; the outer moulding springs 
from bustos. Above this is a window 
of a single light, and to this succeeds a 
pannel, intended for the dial. The 
upper story of the tower is clear of the 
Church; it owes more to the graceful- 
ness of its proportions, than to its height 
or dimensions ; theangles are guarded by 
duplicated buttresses, and in each face 

Gent. Mac. January, 1829, 
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St. John's Church, Upper Holloway, Islington. 9 


isa Pointed window, nearly occupving 
the space between the buttresses. The 
windows are each divided by a single 
mullion into two lights, with arched 
heads, inclosing five sweeps; the head 
of the arch is occupied by a single 
division of a similar character, and 
its. exterior lines are inclosed in a 
sweeping cornice. Over a cornice 
charged with reliefs of masks and 
roses, an embatiled parapet finishes the 
walls ; and the buttresses at the angles 
terminate in square pedestals, sur- 
mounted by crocketted pinnacles, 
crowned by finials. The remainder cf 
the west front is plain and unadofned. 
The flanks are uniform, or nearly so. 
The aisle.is made into seven divisions 
by buttresses, those at the angles pro- 
ject diagonally from the wall, and are 
crowned with pinnacles; the others 
finish below a cornice just above the 
points of the windows, over which the 
elevation is terminated by a plain pa- 
rapet. The windows resemble in de- 
sign those in the tower already particu- 
larized ; they are divided into two 
heights by a transom, the lights below 
which are distinguished from those 
above by the arched heads being desti- 
tute of the ornamental sweeps. The 
first window from the west in the 
south aisle, and the first and last in 
the north aile, have their lower series 
of lights omitted to make way for 
doorways. The frontispieces are all 
alike; the arches are pointed, and in- 
closed in a square head, the sweeping 
cornice resting on busts of a King and 
a Bishop, which are all copies of each 
other—a want of invention seldom or 
ever displayed by our ancient archi- 
tects. ‘The spandrils of the several 
doorways are filled with foliage, inter- 
— with the monograms Zi? and 
FPS, 

The aisles fall short of the nave in 
length by one division at both extre- 
mitics, allowing for the projection of 
the tower at one end, and of a chancel 
at the other. In the eastern ends of 
the aisles are simple windows of one 
light each, which, however, are only 
introduced to avoid a dead space, as 
they give no light to the Church. 

The clerestory is divided by but- 


‘tresses into the same number of divi- 


sions as the aisle, and each contains a 
window of two lights divided by a sin- 
gle mullion. The upright is finished 
with a plain parapet and coping, simi- 








10 St, John’s Church, 


lar to the aisle. The east end of the 
chancel has a handsome window nearly 
occupying the whole of the wall; it is 
made in breadth by four mullions into 
five lights, which are subdivided in 
height by a transom ; the head of the 
arch is occupied by smaller perpendi- 
cular divisions, and the detail of the 
whole assimilates with the aisle win- 
dows ; the arch is finished by a sweep- 
ing cornice. Below this window is 
the vestry, a plain room, semi-octago- 
nal in plan, with a square window in 
the eastern face. At the angles of the 
main building are buttresses crowned 
with pinnacles ; a little above the point 
of the window is a square aperture in- 
closing a quatrefoil ; and then succeeds 
a pedimental cornice, over which the 
elevation is finished with a coping of 
the same form. On the point is an ele- 
gant cross flory, pierced with a lozenge 
in the centre. 


Tue INTERIOR 


Is simple and chaste; the arches 
form a medium between the obtuse 
and low forms of the Tudor zra and 
the acutely-pointed ones of the thir- 
teenth century, occupying a larger 
space, with reference to the pillars, than 
those gracefully formed arches which 
are always found in works of the four- 
teenth century; they may in conse- 
quence be said to forin a medinm be- 
tween the last period and the first- 
named wra—the architect having 
adopted that modification of the Point- 
ed style, in which a vast number of 
the ancient parochial churches is erect- 
ed, a simple unostentatious style which 
prevailed about the middle of the fif- 
teeuth century, and which, from its 
light aud unornamented character, 
seems peculiarly adapted to the village 
church. On each side the nave are 
six arches, and they are well adapt- 
ed to prevent any unpleasant interfer- 
ence with the sight of the congrega- 
tion in the galleries. The piers from 
which the arches spring are octangular, 
to the sides of which are attached cylin- 
drical columns, with the usual capitals 
and bases, which serve to sustain the 
mouldings ornamenting the soffites of 
the arches; a similar column is ap- 
plied to the inner faces of the pier, 
which is carved up to sustain the 
beams on which the ceiling of the 
nave reposes: the capitals of these 
pillars are foliated. The jambs of 
the clerestory windows are brought 
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down to a cornice over the points of 
the main arches ; but a portion of their 
height being built against by the aisle 
roofs, pannels of stone carved with 
shields in quaterfoils are introduced 
below the glazing, which has a pleas- 
ing effect. The ceilings are plain 
plaster, resting on beams of oak ; those 
of the nave show obtuse arches, with 
pierced quaterfoils in the spandrils; 
the soffite is pannelled into compart- 
ments by ribs, with roses and lozenges 
at the intersections. The compart- 
ments are coloured with a light blue 
tint. The beams of the aisles are seg- 
ments of arches springing from corbels 
attached to the side walls, and abut- 
ting against the main arches ; the ceil- 
ing, like the nave, is plain plaster 
untinted, and this is the only modern 
innovation of which we have to com- 
plain. The architect has perhaps been 
compelled by circumstances to adopt 
the expedient, but it would have been 
far better, in point of appearance, had 
he made the whole to imitate an oak 
ceiling; the mixture of wood and 
plaster has the appearance of an an- 
cient work modernized by a tasteless 
repairer. 

Both the aisles have galleries. The 
fronts are varnished in imitation of 
oak, and ornamented with square pa- 
nels, each containing three arched 
heads, tolerably executed, but the carv- 
ing wants relief. A continuation of the 
saine gallery crosses the west end of the 
Church, and above this latter branch 
is a smaller gallery, with a plain front, 
which contains the organ and seats for 
the charity children. 

The chancel is separated from the 
Church by an obtuse arch. The 
mouldings are continued from the 
jambs to the archivolt without inter- 
ruption. The ceiling is vaulted in 
imitation of stone, and groined with 
arches and cross springers, at the in- 
tersections plain bosses. Below the 
window sill is the altar screen ; it con- 
sists of six perpendicular divisions with 
arched heads covered with ogée cano- 
pies ; between each is a buttress capped 
with a pinnacle, and behind the cano- 
pies a series of niches, the whole 
crowned with an embattled cornice. 
The usual inscriptions occupy four of 
the compartments, and two are vacant; 
the screen is executed in composition, 
in imitation of Bath stone. In the 
wall at the side of the screen is a /in- 
telled doorway, from which, and other 
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indications, it is evident that the altar 
is unfinished ; and did we not know 
that Mr. Barry possesses too much 
knowledge of sacred architecture to 
leave this part of a church in a plainer 
state than the nave, and that he is too 
well acquainted with Pointed architec- 
ture to admit of any doorway but an 
arched one, we should be inclined se- 
verely to criticize this deviation, but 
we suspend our complaint against the 
naked appearance of the chancel in the 
present instance, because, seeing what 
Mr. Barry has done at Brighton, and 
in the Church which forms the sub- 
ject of the ensuing article, it would 
not perhaps be fair to censure what 
we have no doubt the architect would 
have avoided, had he been able. With- 
in the altar rails are two chairs for the 
officiating clergymen, designed on the 
model of the Coronation chair. 

In the great window are the Royal 
arms, encircled in the garter, and sur- 
mounted by the regal crown, executed 
in a style closely resembling the an- 
tique. The introduction of this beau- 
tiful morceau raises a wish that the 
arms of the Bishop, &c. were added, 
until the whole of the window was 
filled up in a_ corresponding style, 
which would then have a splendid 
effect. 

The designs of the pulpit and read- 
ing desk, for they are copies of each 
other, are marked with the highest ex- 
cellence. An octagon pedestal of good 
proportions, each face of which is en- 
riched with perpendicular panels, is 
surmounted by a succession of mould- 
ings gradually increasing in size until 
they form a base to the pulpit, which 
keeps the same form, and is decorated 
with upright panels of a richer cha- 
racter than the pedestal. The bold 
telief of the mouldings approaches to 
the excellence of original works of the 
period ; but here we have to regret, 
that in a building possessing so much 
excellence, this stupid innovation has 
been allowed ‘to creep in. We have al- 
ways objected to two pulpits, even in 
a Grecian Church; but in an old 
English edifice to witness such an in- 
novation makes our very eyes to ache. 
If the Parish Committee, or the King’s 
Commissioners, have directed this mo- 
dern arrangement, the architect is ex- 
cused; if Mr. Barry is chargeable with 
the fault, we trust he will avoid it for 
the future. The service of the Church 
is to be read from a desk, and not a 
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pulpit ; and bating the impropriety of 
the alteration, let any of the new 
Churches, with their two pulpits, be 
contrasted with the old arrangement 
adhered to still in most of the churches 
built by Sir Christopher Wreu, and 
the comparison will certainly manifest 
the superiority of the old and approved 
custom above idle and fanciful altera- 
tions, to suit modern ideas of uni- 
formity. 

The font is small, but the design is 
very chaste. It is an octangular basin 
with a quatrefoil panel, enclosing a 
flower on each face, and is sustained 
on a pillar of the same plan. It assi- 
milates exceedingly well with the 
Church, and is in itself a very pleasing 
design. As a proof of the taste of the 
architect, we cannot quit the Church 
without noticing the neat screens 
which hide the staircase and room at 
the sides of the lower story of the tower: 
the designs are good, and the idea ex- 
cellent; we only wish the funds had 
been sufficient to render the execution 
equally so. 

The church-yard is inclosed with a 
dwarf wall, surmounted by a stone 
coping, and adds by its simplicity to 
the antique character of the Church. 

The first stone was laid on the 4th 
of May, 1826, and it was consecrated 
by the present Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, then Bishop of London, on the 
2d of July, 1828. The number of 
persons accommodated are 1782, and 
the estimate is the exceedingly low 
sum of 11,6131. 5s. 7d. 
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The design of the present Church is 
so nearly similar to the last described, 
that much of the descriptive portion of 
the building is anticipated. It is built 
of brick and stone, like the last church, 
but differs in the plan, inasmuch as the 
tower is placed at the east end. Inthe 
addition of staircase and vestry room 
projections, the architect has displayed 
an equally bold defiance of dull uni- 
formnity with those admirable architects 
whose works he almost rivals. The 
present structure is not so regular as 
the last, but in some respects it has a 
bolder character. The principal front, 
owing to its local situation, is the 
eastern one. ‘he lower story of the 
tower forms a porch; the front is oc- 
cupied by a bold Pointed arch, with 
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moulded architrave, the mouldings 
dying into the jambs; the spandrils 
are filled with the Tudor rose, encircled 
with a profusion of foliage. The ceil- 
ing of the porch is groined, and in the 
side walls are doorways communicat- 
ing with the stairs to the galleries. In 
the second story is a very neat window 
of three lights, with arched heads, en- 
closing five sweeps; the head of the 
arch is occupied by perpendicular di- 
visions, and finished by a sweeping 
cornice. ‘To this succeeds the clock 
dial, the very figures of which are an- 
tique, with a cross in lieu of the XII. 
The upper story is entirely clear of the 
Charch ; and, except in some minor 
particulars, which are easily distin- 
guishable in the engraving, it resem- 
bles the tower of the last church. The 
north aisle is made by buttresses into 


six divisions; all, except the one ~ 


nearest the west, contain windows, 
copies of those described in the last 
subject, but the pinnacles at the an- 
gles are omitted. The clerestory has 
five windows. The aisles, like the 
last subject, fall short in length at both 
extremities. As the west end of the 
south aisle is an attached polygonal 
staircase, lighted by small windows. 
‘The west end of the nave has double 
buttresses at the angles, ending in pin- 
nacles. The elevation is made by a 
string course into two stories; in the 
lower is the principal doorway ; it is a 
simple Pointed arch, the sweeping 
cornice resting on busts. The door is 
neatly and appropriately carved in 
compartments, in the style of the win- 
dows. On each side are loop-holes, 
giving light to small apartments within- 
side. In the upper story is a window 
of four lights, divided by a transom, 
the head of the arch filled with per- 
pendicular divisions. Over this is a 
small quatrefoil aperture, and the ele- 
vation is finished with a gable and 
cross, copied from the other example. 
In the west end of the north aisle, 
which is unencumbered by a staircase, 
is a window of a single light. The 
north front of the Church is in its ge- 
neral features similar to the southern. 
Tue INTERIOR, 

In its detail, closely resembles the 
Jast described Church. There are, 
however, on each side only five arches ; 
the trusses which sustain the ceiling of 
the nave are of a more ornamental 
character than in the last; they form 
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obtuse arches, their spandrils filled 
with upright open divisions with tre- 
foil heads, aud the whole crowned 
with an embattled cornice; the same 
mixture of plaster and wood is, how- 
ever, to be regretted. The clerestory 
windows, organ, and galleries, agree 
with the last Church. The fronts of 
the lower gallery are here ornamented 
with narrow perpendicular pannels, 
with cinquefoil heads. 

Tie decorations of the altar are, 
however, far more magnificent. In 
that wall of the tower which is within 
the Church, is formed a lofty arch, 
high enough to embrace two stories of 
its elevation ; the jambs and archivolt 
are canted and relieved by ogée mould- 
ing, in a simple but bold style; the 
lower part is occupied by a handsome 
screen, and the upper by a deep recess, 
covered with a groined ceiling. The 
altar screen is in imitative stone, it 
consists of seven divisions made by but- 
tresses, and each covered by a canopy, 
in the style of the altar tombs of the 
fifteenth century. Tne three central 
divisions are recessed, and in conse- 
quence the buttresses are omitted, the 
arches springing from pendants. In the 
recess, which has a groined ceiling, is 
placed the altar; the two succceding 
divisions are niches, and form seats for 
the officiating clergyman. The exte- 
rior divisions contain the decalogue, 
and here the antiquarian skill of the 
architect is displayed in the letter and 
style of the inscriptions, which is the 
black letter of the 15th century. The 
initial letters are red, and are illumi- 
nated with leaves and flowers; the 
small letters are black; and the fi- 
cures denoting the numbers of the 
Commandments are blue: the enrich- 
ments in blue and red have a singular 
effect, and the entire inscription pos- 
sesses the appearance of a MS. of the 
same age as the Church purports to be. 
Behind the canopies are a series of up- 
right panels, and these are surmounted 
by a cornice, which is splayed up to a 
breast-work, also of stone, but in a 
somewhat plainer style ; it belongs to 
a pewor gallery situated over the porch 
in the basement story of the tower, and 
has the effect of giving an additional 
height and value to the screen; it is 
made into five divisions by tall pedes- 
tals crowned with pinnacles, each di- 
vision forming an ornamental panel: 
in the three centre are the letters IHS. 
in Roman letters. From the lozenge 
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which forms the horizontal member of 
the central letter, rises a cross flory. 
The three letters and cross are hand- 
somely painted in an ethereal blue, 
relieved with red, edged with gold, 
and ornamented with flowers in white. 
The recess above the altar is lighted 
by the eastern window, and adds to 
the effect of the screen below it by 
the depth of its shadow, and the whole 
is heightened by the arms of his pre- 
sent Majesty in stained glass, so ad- 
mirably executed, as to be in perfect 
keeping with the Church. The arms in 
the garter, surmounted by the crown, 
fill the centre compartment; the side 
one contains the lion and the unicorn, 
holding banners; that of the first sup- 
porter being charged with a rose, and 
that of the second with a thistle. The 
rest of the glass is lozenge shaped panes 
diapered. ‘The splendour of the deco- 
rations of the altar of this Church are 
sufficient to acquit the architect of the 
charge of wilful neglect in this parti- 
cular. The whole forms so appropriate, 
and in modern churches so unusual, a 
finish to the interior, as to leave a hope 
that it will draw the attention of the 
higher authorities to the consideration 
of the expediency of more appro- 
priately ornamenting this portion of 
the Charch. 

The same impropriety occurs in this 
Church, in regard to the pulpits, as 
pointed out in the other; in the pre- 
sent, the designs are not so elegant as 
in the other; they exhibit an open 
frame of four arches, sustaining a 
square pulpit, each face occupied by 
a haudsome quatrefoil panel highly 
enriched; with this exception, the 
wood-work is in general of a more 
correct character than at the other 
church, and more attention appears to 
have been paid to the keeping of the 
design in the present Church. 

The font is a counterpart of the one 
in the church last described. It is si- 
tuated in a pew beneath the lower 
western gallery, and divided from the 
Church by a Pointed arch, which 
with two others forms a kind of triple 
entrance. 

The first stone of this Church was 
laid on the 15th Sept. 1826, and it 
was consecrated by the present Bishop 
of London, on the 23d of Oct. 1828. 
It will accommodate 1793 persons, and 
the estimate, like the last church, is 
equally low, being 11,205/. 14s. 7d. 
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The site was given by the Marquis 
of Northampton. 

Having now concluded our survey 
of Mr. Barry’s Churches, it only re- 
mnains to observe, that they present very 
correct specimens of the style of archi- 
tecture which prevailed in the begin- 
ning and middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Among modern specimens they 
deserve to stand in the highest rank ; 
and, when the smallness of the esti- 
mates is considered, the superiority of 
the Pointed style above modern or 
Grecian architecture, as it is usually 
termed, both for cheapness and effect, 
must be apparent to all. If the esti- 
mates of the numerous modern 
churches already described in’ our 
pages be compared with the present, 
it will be seen how much more is 
given for the money iu the present 
class of buildings. 

On the Sunday after the consecra- 
tion, the Church was opened for the 
public services, and on that occasion 
the Vicar of the parish, the Rev. Daniel 
Wilson, preached an excellent sermon 
from 2Cor. ch. vi. ver. 16,17,18. In 
concluding his discourse, after noticing 
individually the various persons who 
had been engaged in the building of 
the Church, and adverting in the most 
feeling terms to the advantages which 
the erection of a new Church would 
bring upon the district, in the regular 
administration of the Sacraments and 
Services of the Church of England, 
and the residence of a Minister—the 
preacher stated a fact, that, to every 
well-wisher to the Establishment was 
a most agreeable piece of intelligence, 
viz. that the three Churches had pro- 
ceeded from the commencement of the 
undertaking to the completion without 
the least opposition from the parishion- 
ers, without any of those unhappy dis- 
sentions which have in too many in- 
stances followed the proposition for in- 
creasing the Church accommodation. If 
this desirable unanimity was brought 
about by the exertions of the excellent 
Vicar, as nodouht was the case, it argues 
well both for the parishioners and their 
pastor ; and much it is to be regretted 
that a similar good understanding does 
not everywhere exist between bene- 
ficed clergymen and their flocks. The 
rev. gentleman embraced the opportu- 
nity of urgently pleading for the J ncor- 
porated Society for enlarging Churches, 
&c. The important work in which it 
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was engaged, and the benefits likely to 
result from the increase of Churches 
by the means of this Society, were 
urged with an earnestness and an 
energy which did honour to the preach- 
er’s heart and understanding ; and the 
collection from an exceedingly crowd- 
ed church considerably exceeded the 
amount of the preacher’s expectations. 





We have not space to do justice to 
Mr. Savage’s Church, to which we 
will recur on a future opportunity. 

E ™ 


Dublin, Dec. 22. 
MERE ‘Triton of the Min- 
nows’ in archaiological study 
lays his mite for acceptation at Mr. 
Urban’s feet, in the hope that he will 
permit his widely diffused Miscellany 
to be the medium of introducing to 
the public a recent discovery of a 
* Round Tower,’ one of the * Turres 
ecclesiastics qua, more patrio, arcte 
sunt et alta, necnon et rotunda’ of 
Giraldus Cambrensis, in the Isle of 
Man, unnoticed hitherto as such by 
any writer, not even by those cele- 
brated men who made similar objects 
in ireland aud Scotland their peculiar 
study, and laboured with ardent and 
inveterate industry to ascertain their 
number, origin, and use. 

Mr. Urban, whose antiquarian en- 
thusiasm has been often awakened, 
during a long and eventful life, in like 
pursuits, can well appreciate the plea- 
surable sensations with which the first 
unexpected glance of my (I could al- 
most say) countryman inspired me. 
Having conquered the shock my sensi- 
bilities received, and sobered down its 
cousequent excitement to plain and 
rational fact, I venture to put forth 
my claim to the discovery, and the 
reason why so remarkable a remain 
should have, for eight or ten centuries, 
eluded the eye of the casual visitor, 
and the more curious one of the Ar- 
chaiologist; and that the aforesaid 
* Triton’ is the first person who see- 
ing, knew its — station in anti- 
quity, and, with Mr. Urban’s fostering 
aid, gives it ‘a local habitation and a 
name.’ 

At the close of last summer, an in- 
telligent friend and the writer, after a 
pedestrian excursion into * Cambria’s 
Classic ground,’ directed our course 
homeward. At Whitehaven we got 
on board the steamer for Douglas, and 
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reached it after a protracted voyage of 
ten hours. Our business being more 
with ancient than modern affairs, we 
flew off at a tangent to what are 
usually denominated the ‘ Laxey-cloven 
stunes,’ a large cairn surmounted by 
three perpendicular stones, and en- 
circled at the base by an arrangement 
of smaller ones. Some distance on- 
ward, looking towards Ramsey, the 
road divides a more exteusive enclo- 
sure, with some tall pillars protruding 
through the area of the circle. ‘ The 
Age of hillocks’ has many memorials 
in this island. 

From Ramsey the road takes a west- 
ernly direction to Kirkmichael, near 
which is the Bishop’s palace. At the 
entrance to the churchyard stands the 
celebrated monumental stone, the in- 
scription on which my countryman 
Beauford rendered ‘ For the sins of 
Ivalfir, the son of Dural, this Cross 
was erected by his mother Aflride.’ 
On its western side are the Ionic cha- 
racters deeply and clearly engraven. 
From hence ‘to the Tynwald,’ a 
Druidical hill, illustrative at the pre- 
sent day of the ancient destinations and 
use of similar mounds in Great Britain 
and Ireland. The town of Peel lies 
about three miles onward, the ‘ ultima 
Thule’ of my discovery. About 160 
yards from the town, and separated 
from the main land by a narrow arm of 
the sea, is ‘ the Holm,’ or, as the Manx 
more usually call it, ‘ the Peel,’ a 
rocky island of two or three acres sur- 
face, on which are the ruins of some 
ecclesiastical buildings; among others, 
the Cathedral, built in the 13th cen- 
tury, and dedicated to St. Germain the 
first Bishop of Man, the architecture 
of whichis a mixture of the Saxon 
and Gothic. West of it is St. Pa- 
trick’s Church, of ruder style, and evi- 
dently of greater antiquity. St. Patrick 
is said to have converted the Manx in 
445, but at what period the dedication 
took place is not recorded. About 50 
yards westward of this latter building 
stands the ‘ Round Tower,’ like the 
Dioclesian pillar of Alexandria, in 
lonely and contemplative solemnity. 
It is built in regular courses of red 
gtit stone, in common with the other 
erections on the island, to the height 
of nearly 55 feet. The door, like its 
numerous brethren in Ireland, is placed 
several feet from the ground, and is at 
present approached by a flight of steps 
of comparatively late structure. On 
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looking up the cylinder the remains of 
joists, which, in Grose’s time sup- 
ported the different floors, spring from 
the side; but whether they are the ori- 
ginal or not, cannot now be ascertain- 
ed. In Ireland corresponding indica- 
tions of their interior economy fre- 
quently occur. The outside, particu- 
larly the west, presents the most re- 
markable phenomenon of decay that I 
have ever observed in any standing 
ruin; it suggests to the mind the sec- 
tion of a vast honeycomb bereaved of 
its contents. To a considerable depth 
the stones in many places have abso- 
Jutely been washed out of their beds, 
leaving nothing but the pure white 
cement which once enclosed them, to 
describe their original outline and pro- 
jection, as the wax preserves the edge 
and form of the emptied cell. The 
spectator stands amazed that the * war 
of elements’ has not long since laid it 
in the dust, and fears that, whilst the 
eye is surveying its tottering bulk, the 
venerable pile may become his monu- 
ment. Immediately under its tall over- 
hanging battlemented cap are four 
windows placed opposite the cardinal 
points; however, much stress is not to 
be laid on this latter circumstance, not- 
withstanding what many writers assert 
on the subject, as in many of them in 
Ireland both the number and the direc- 
tion vary. 

I shall now as briefly as possible 
state my opinion why the subject un- 
der investigation has not hitherto been 
classed with the ‘ Turres ecclesiastice’ 
of Ireland and Scotland. 

The first genuine antiquary who 
made a tour of the island, was the 
justly celebrated Grose, whose visit 
took place in 1775. At that time he 
had not been in Ireland, where they 
are almost ‘ na/ive,’ and he despatches 
the matter in the following words: 
‘The small tower seen a little to the 
west (of St. Patrick’s Church), is a 
watch-tower or look-out ;’ and these 
words are repeated by nearly all suc- 
ceeding writers. The secret is, that 
those persons only who have made the 
* Turres ecclesiastice’ familiar to their 
eyes and understanding, will unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce the genus of that 
in Man, whilst all others account it ‘ a 
part and parcel’ of the other buildings 
on the island. Viewing it from the 
main land, sucha conclusion may not 
excite surprise, as the appearance from 
thence is a battlemented tower rising 
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over battlemented buildings; but to 
the experienced eye, on a closer inspec- 
tion, the illusion vanishes. 

It would, I fear, encroach too much 
on the columns of your invaluable 
Miscellany, to detail the various opi- 
nions of the learned on the origin and 
purpose of those unique structures. If 
the curious reader can consult Giraldus 
Cambrensis (secretary to John), Ware, 
Pococke, Vallancey, Led wich, and lastly 
that great antiquary Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare, Bart. they will assist him in 
forming a rational theory on the sub- 
ject. The conclusion | have arrived at 
is, that they were built at various pe- 
riods between the sixth ond twelfth 
centuries, for belfries attached to reli- 
gious buildings. And it is a well 
known fact, that some of them are 
used as such in this country, and one 
at Brechin in Scotland. These cir- 
cumstances, added to their Irish cog- 
nomen ‘ Clogachd,’ the house of the 
bell, to my mind, unlock the mystery. 

Yours, &c. 


Mr. Ursan, Jan. 13. 

— your worthy Re- 

viewer has, in p. 430 of the Ma- 
gazine for November last, duly exposed 
the arrogant ignorance of the celebrated 
Danish Professor, | am not without 
hopes that he will receive a further 
wholesome castigation at the hands of 
my learned and excellent friend Mr. 
Hamper, should that gentleman con- 
descend to incur the risque of defiling 
them by meddling with so much dirt 
and illiberality. So far as regards the 
entire acquiescence on my part in Mr. 
Hamper’s explanation of the inscrip- 
tion, it was founded partly in the con- 
fidence I felt in the acknowledged skill 
of Mr. Hamper in the Saxon language, 
and partly in the singular coincidence 
of Professor Magnusen’s application of 
the characters‘on the ring with that of 
Mr. Hamper. 

The celebrated Professor has triumph- 
ed in his wonderful but accidental 
discovery of the Welsh meaning of the 
word ER¥YRI, which in another part 
of his graceful epistle he most con- 
sistently splits into two words. Sup- 
posing it, however, to be only one, 
may we not conceive, without any 
great stretch of imagination, that Pro- 
fessor Magnusen, who had already ad- 
mitted that two of the lines were Dano- 
Saxon, would tumble into an apoplex 
at the sound of the tremendous Welsh 
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word? It was, however, very fortu- 
nate for M. Magnusen, that no more 
Welsh words could be conjured up by 
the hocus-pocus incantation of the ce- 
lebrated professor, and it is no less un- 
fortunate for the latter that the stone 
of the ring in question is not a Welsh 
or any other /itites, but Jasper, pure 
Jasper. 

As to my useless dissertation on the 
Runic ring, the object of which has 
been most ignorantly misconceived by 
the celelrated Professor, it certainly 
may be useless to those who do not 
understand it; not that I am vain 
enough to suppose that it may be very 
useful to those who do. It has little 
connexion with the ring, the Runic 
inscription on which suggested that a 
few remarks on the various uses to 
which Runes were anciently applied, 
might be acceptable to some of those 
readers who are not celebrated Profes- 
sors, and to whom they were more im- 
mediately addressed ; or perhaps the 
Professor may have been misled by the 
title of the paper, which was not the 
author's. 

As to Welsh inscriptions in Runic 
letters, [ am persuaded that many per- 
sons would feel highly gratified in being 
informed by any profound Welsh Anti- 
quary, such as that gentleman who has 
been so justly complimented by your Re- 
viewer, where they are to be met with, 
and how and when they were adopted. 
It is not enough that we should be told 
that these letters were used by the an- 
cient Britons, or mysteriously by the 
Druids: we want something like sub- 
stantial, and not shadowy evidence on 
the occasion. [am aware that at the 
modern Bardic meetings, certain tes- 
serze carved on wood in Runic, or si- 
milar characters, are made use of; con- 
cerning which any satisfactory infor- 
mation would be truly acceptable. 

I shall beg leave to conclude with 
an anecdote concerning foreign profes- 
sors, and of the estimation in which 
they are sometimes to be held. About 
two years ago a person called on me, 
who stated himself to be a professor of 
Archeology. He was delegated by an- 
other professor to obtain leave to tran- 
scribe a French manuscript, the con- 
tents of which the other was desirous 
of introducing into some work that he 
had in hand. The manuscript, which 
was of the fourteenth century, and 
very neatly and legibly written, was 
accordingly entrusted to the Archzo- 
logist, who returned it in a day or two, 


admitting, that being wholly unable to 
read it, he could make no use of it. 
Now whether my visitor was the 
celebrated Professor who has giver rise 
to this communication, [ am not able 
to state; but as he has taken upon him 
to criticize our Archzologia with such 
exceeding liberality, it is not unfair to 
presume that he may likewise be a Pro- 
Sessor of Archeology. There is one 
professor at Copenhagen well known 
to me, by whom archeology and urba- 
nity are equally professed and _prac- 
tised ; but it is impossible that he can 
be the panvs of the letter to the Fo- 
reign Review. F. D. 


Mr. Ursan, Shere, Dec. 20. 
OUR Magazine is so generally re- 
sorted to by all lovers of Topo- 
graphy, that they will with pleasure 
see your announcement of a History 
of Buckinghamshire, and when they 
know that it is in the hands of a very 
respectable gentleman, resident in the 
county, indefatigable in his researches, 
and who has been favoured with ac- 
cess to many important MSS. in hands 
of gentlemen of the county. The libe- 
rality in the keepers of public records 
has been so very generally felt and 
acknowledged by all authors or com- 
pilers of such works, that there can be 
no reason to doubt it on this oceasion. 
The very moderate price of two 
guineas for a 4to. vol. containing many 
engravings, will not be an unpleasant, 
though not always a concomitant of 
such a work. . 
Will Mr. Hamper favour us with 
the much desired completion of Mr. 
Shaw’s Staffordshire? 


Aw Oip Susscriser remarks,—Playfair, 
vol. ix. p. 90, strangely confuses Johu Rider, 
who died Bishop of Killaloe, in 1633, 
(having been appointed to that see in1612,) 
with John Ryder, appointed Bishop of Kil- 
laloe in 1742, nearly a century after, and 
who died Archbishop of Tuam in 1775. 
The latter prelate was first cousin to Sir 
Dudley Ryder. father of the first Baron 
Harrowby.—There is something of mystery 
in the way Playfair alludes to the relation- 
ship of Thomas Smith (ancestor of Lord 
Carrington), with the old Lords Carrington: 
—he states the said Thomas to be related 
to the last Lord, and to have become pos- 
sessed of some of his Lordship’s estate in 
that Peer’s lifetime ? 

S. T. will feel obliged for any information 
as to the existence of an original portrait of 
Bishop Thirleby, the only Bishop of West- 


minster. 
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MEMOIR OF MR. THOMAS BEWICK. 
(With a Portrait.) 


‘a lovers of natural history, and 
of the arts as applied to its illus- 
tration, bave lately sustained a severe 
joss in the death of Thomas Bewick, 
the celebrated reviver, or rather in- 
ventor of a new mode, of engraving 
on wood. Though the art of cutting 
or engraving on wood is undoubtedly 
of high antiquity, as the Chinese and 
Indian modes of printing on paper, 
cotton, and silk, sufficiently prove; 
though even ‘in Europe the art of en- 
graving on blocks of wood may proba+ 
bly be traced higher than that of print- 
ing usually so called ; and though in 
the fifteenth and ‘sixteenth - centaries 
designs were executed of great’ beauty 
and accuracy, as Holbein’s ‘* Dance of 
Death,” the vignettes and: head-letters 
of the early Missals and Bibles, and 
the engravings of flowers and shells’ in 
Gerard, Gesner, and Fuhschius, afford 
us undoubted proofs ; yet the inspec: 
tion of these is'enough to prove that 
their methods must’ have been very 
different from that which Bewick and 
his school have followed. The prin- 
cipal characteristic of the anciént mas- 
ters is the crossing of the black lines, 
to produce or dee the shade, com- 
monly called cross-hatching. Whe- 
ther this was done by employing dif+ 
ferent blocks, one after another, as in 
calico-printing and paper-staining,: it 
may be difficult to say ; but to produce 
them on the same block is so difficult 
and unnatural, that though Nesbitt, 
one of Bewick’s early pupils, atternpted 
it on a few occasions, and the splendid 
print of Dentatus by Harvey shows 
that it is not impossible, even on a 
large scale, yet the waste of time and 
labour is scarcely worth the effect pro- 
duced. 

To understand this it may be neces- 
sary to state, for the information of 
those who may not have seen an en- 
graved block of wood, that whereas 
the lines which are sunk by the graver 
on the surface of a copper-plate, are 
the parts which receive the printing- 
ink, which is rubbed over the whole 
plate, and the superfluous ink is then 
scraped and rubbed off; the lines be- 
ing then transferred upon the paper by 
its being passed together with the plate 
through a rolling-press, the rest being 
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left white ;—all the portions of the 
surface of the wooden block which are 
intended to be white, are carefully 
scooped out with burins or gouges, 
and the lines and other parts which 
are left prominent, after being inked, 
like types, with a ball or roller, are 
pony ae to the paper by the com- 
mon printing-press. The difficulty, 
therefore, of picking out of the wooden 
block the minute squares or lozenges, 
‘which are formed by the mere inter- 
section of the lines on the copper- 
plate, may be easily conceived. 

The great advantage of wood-en- 
graving is, that'the thickness of the 
blocks (which are generally of box, 
sawed across the grain of the wood,) 
being carefully regulated by the height 
of the types with ‘which they are to 
be used, they are set upon the same 
page with the types, and only one ope- 
ration is ‘tequired to print the letter- 
press and the cut which is to illustrate 
it. The greater permanency, and in- 
deed almost indestructibility, of the 
wooden block is besides secured, since 
it is not subjected to any of the serap- 
ing and rubbing which so soon destroys 
the sharpness of the lines ‘upon copper, 
and there is a harmony produced in 
the page by the engraving and the let- 
ter-press' berng of the’ same colour, 
which’ very seldom is the case where 
copper-plate vignettes are introduced 
with letter-press. ; 

It is difficult, perhaps‘impossible, to 
trace the tistory of wood-engraving, its 
early principles, the causes of its de- 
cay, &c. till its productions came to 
sink below contempt. But for its re- 
vival and present state, we are unques- 
tionably indebted to Mr. Bewick and 
his pupils. 

Thomas Bewick was born Aug. 12, 
1753, at Cherry Burn, in the parish of 
Ovingham, and county of Northum- 
berland. His father, John Bewick, 
had for many years a landsale colliery 
at Mickley Bank, now in the posses- 
sion of his son William. John Bewick, 
Thomas's younger brother, and coad- 
jutor with him in many of his works, 
was seven years younger, having been 
born in 1760; unfortunately for the 
arts, and for society, of which he was 
an ornament, he died of a consump- 
tion, at the age of thirty-five. 
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The early propensity of Thomas to 
observe natural objects, and particu- 
larly the manners and habits of ani- 
mals, and to endeavour to express them 
by drawing, in which, without tuition, 
he manifested great skill at an early 
age, determined his friends as to the 
choice of a profession for him. He 
was bound apprentice, at the age of 
fourteen, to Mr. Ralph Beilby of New- 
castle, a respectable copper-plate en- 
graver, and very estimable man. Mr. 
Bewick might have had a master of 

reater eminence, but he could not 
have had one more anxious to encou- 
rage the rising talents of his pupil, to 
point out to him his peculiar line of 
excellence, and to enjoy without jea- 
lousy his merit and success, even when 
it appeared in some respects to throw 
himself into the shade. The circum- 
stances which determine the fortunes 
of men, are often apparently acci- 
dental; and this seems to have been 
the case with regard to Mr. Bewick. 
Mr. Charles Hutton (afterwards the 
eminent Dr. Hutton of Woolwich, 
then a schoolmaster in Newcastle,) 
was preparing, in 1770, his great work 
on Mensuration, and applied to Mr. 
Beilby to engrave on copper-plates the 
mathematical figures for the work. 
Mr. Beilby judiciously advised that 
they should be cut on wood, in which 
case each figure might accompany, on 
the same page, the proposition it was 
intended to illustrate. He employed 
his young apprentice to execute many 
of these, and the beauty and accuracy 
with which they were finished, led 
Mr. Beilby to advise him strongly to 
devote his chief attention to the im- 
provement of this long-lost art. Seve- 
ral mathematical works were supplied 
about this time, with very beautiful 
diagrams, particularly Dr. Enfield’s 
translation of Rossignol’s Elements of 
Geometry. 

On the expiration of his apprentice- 
ship he visited the Metropolis for a 
few months, and was during this short 
period employed by an engraver on 
wood in the vicinity of Hatton-garden ; 
but London, with all its gaieties and 
temptations had no attraction for Be- 
wick. He panted for the enjoyment 
of his native air, and his indulgence 
in his accustomed rural habits. On 
his return to the North he spent a 
short time in Scotland, and after- 
wards he became his master’s part- 
ner, and John his brother became 
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their joint apprentice. About this 
time Mr. Thomas Saint, printer of the 
Newcastle Courant, projected an edi- 
tion of Gay’s Fables, and the Bewicks 
were engaged to furnish the cuts. One 
of these, the old Hound, obtained the 
premium offered by the Society of Arts, 
for the best specimen of wood-engrav- 
ing, in the year 1775. An impression 
of this may be seen in the memoir pre- 
fixed to ‘* Select Fables, 1820, printed 
for Charnley, Newcastle, and sold by 
Baldwin and Cradock,” hereafter to 
be mentioned, from which many no- 
tices in the present memoir are taken. 
Mr. Saint published a work, eati- 
titled ‘* Select Fables,” as early as 
1776, with an indifferent set of cuts. 
Whether any of them were furnished 
by the Bewicks, is not known; pro- 
bably not; but in 1779 came out the 
Fables of Gay, and in 1784 a new edi- 
tion of the Select Fables, with an en- 
tire new set of cuts, by the Bewicks. 
It has been already said, that Mr. 
Bewick, from his earliest youth, was a 
close observer and accurate delineator 
of the forms and also of the habits and 
manners of animals; and during his 
apprenticeship, indeed through his 
whole life, he neglected no opportu- 
nity of visiting and drawing such fo- 
reign animals as were exhibited in the 
different itinerant collections which 
occasionally visited Newcastle. This 
led to the project of the ‘* History of 
Quadrupeds.” It is remarkable that 
the first cut which he actually engraved 
with this view, was finished on the 
15th of Nov. 1785, the day on which 
he received the news of his father’s 
death. Preparations for the work were 
gradually making, till in the year 1787 
a regular ‘* Prospectus” was issued, ac- 
companied by specimens of several of 
the best cuts then prepared ; but it was 
not till 1790 that the work appeared. 
In the mean time the Prospectus 
had the effect of introducing the spi- 
rited undertaker to the notice of many 
ardent cultivators of natural science, 
particularly to Marmaduke Tonstall, 
esq. of Wycliffe, whose museum was 
even then remarkable for the extent of 
its treasures, and for the skill with 
which they had been preserved ; whose 
collection also of living animals, both 
winged and quadruped, was very consi- 
derable. Mr. Bewick was invited to 
visit Wyclifle, and made drawings of 
various specimens, living and dead, 
which contributed greatly to enrich 
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his subsequent publications. The por- 
traits which he took with him of the 
wild cattle in Chillingham Park, the 
seat of Lord Tankerville (whose agent, 
Mr. John Bailey, was also an eminent 
naturalist, and very intimate friend of 
Mr. Bewick), particularly attracted 
Mr. Tonstall’s attention; and he was 
very urgent to obtain a representation 
upon a larger scale, of these, now 
untque, specimens of the “ antient 
Caledonian breed.” For this purpose 
he made a special visit to Chillingham, 
and the result was the largest wood- 
cut he ever engraved, which, though 
it is considered as his chef d’cuvre, 
seems also to show the limits within 
which wood-engraving must necessa- 
rily be confined. The block, after a 
few impressions were taken off, split 
into several pieces, and remained so 
till, in the year 1817, the richly figured 
border having been removed, the pieces 
containing the figure of the wild bull 
were so closely clamped together, as to 
bear the force of printing, and impres- 
sions may still be had. A few proof 
impressions on thin vellum of the ori- 
ginal block have been valued at twenty 
guineas. 

As it obviously required much time 
as well as labour to collect, from va- 
rious quarters, the materials for a 
“‘General History of Quadrupeds,” it 
is evident that much must be done in 
other ways in the regular course of 
business. In a country engraver’s of- 
fice, much of this requires no record ; 
but, during this interval, three works 
on copper appear to have been exe- 
cuted chiefly by Mr. Thomas Bewick. 
A small quarto volume, entitled, ‘* A 
Tour through Sweden, Lapland, &c. 
by Matthew Consett, esq. the compa- 
nion of Sir G. H. Liddell,” was illus- 
trated by engravings by Beilby and 
Bewick ; the latter executing all the 
specimens of natural history, particu- 
larly the rein deer and their Lapland 
keepers, whom he had thus the unex- 
pected opportunity of delineating from 
the life. During this interval he also 
drew, and engraved on copper, at the 
expence of their respective proprietors, 
“The Whitley large Ox, belonging 
to Mr. Edward Hall, the four quarters 
weighing 187 stone;” and ‘ The re- 
markable Kyloe Ox, bred in Mull by 
Donald Campbell, esq. and fed by Mr. 
Robt. Spearman of Rothiey Park.” 
The Jatter is a very curious specimen 
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of copper-plate engraving, combining 
the styles of wood and copper, particu- 
larly in the minute manner in which 
the verdure is executed. 

At length appeared “‘ The General 
History of Quadrupeds, the figures en- 
graved on wood by T. Bewick ; print- 
ed for S. Hodgson, R. Beilby, and T. 
Bewick ;” a work uncommonly well 
received by the public, and ever since 
held in increased estimation. Perhaps 
there never was a work to which the 
rising generation of the day was, and 
no doubt the rising generation for 
many years to come will, be under 
such obligations for exciting in them a 
taste for the natural history of animals. 
The representations which are given of 
the various tribes, possess a boldness of 
design, a correctness of outline, an 
exactness of attitude, and a discrimi- 
nation of general character, which 
convey at the first glance a just and 
lively idea of each different animal. 
The figures were accompanied by a 
clear and concise statement of the na- 
ture, habits, and disposition, of each 
animal: these were chiefly drawn up 
by his able coadjutors Messrs. Hodg- 
son and Beilby, subject, no doubt, to 
the corrections and additions of Mr. 
Bewick. In drawing up these descrip- 
tions, it was the endeavour of the pub- 
lishers to lay before their readers a par- 
ticular account of the quadrupeds of 
our own country; especially of those 
which have so materially contributed 
to its strength, prosperity, and happi- 
ness; and to notice the improvements 
which an enlarged system of agricul- 
ture, supported by a noble spirit of 
generous emulation, has _ diffused 
throughout the country. 

But the great and, to the public in 
general, unexpected charm of the His- 
tory of Quadrupeds was, the number 
and variety of the vignettes and tail- 

ieces with which the whole volume 
is embellished. Many of these are 
connected with the manners and ha- 
bits of the animals near which they 
are placed; others are, in some other 
way, connected with them, as being 
intended to convey to those who avail 
themselves of their labours some mo- 
ral lesson, as to their humane treat- 
ment, or to expose, by perhaps the 
most cutting possible satire, the cruelty 
of those who ill-treat them. But a 
great proportion of them express, in a 
way of dry humour peculiar to him- 
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self, the artist’s particular notions con- 
cerning men and things, the passing 
events of the time, &c. and exhibit 
often such ludicrous and, in a few in- 
stances, serious and even awful combi- 
nations of ideas, as could not perhaps 
have been developed so forcibly in any 
other way. 

From the moment of the publication 
of this volume, the fame of Thomas 
Bewick was established on a founda- 
tion not to be shaken. It has passed 
through seven editions, with conti- 
nually growing improvements. 

(To be continued.) 


Mr. Ursan, 

— is a writer in your Maga- 

zine, whose ‘* products of imagi- 
nation” have often influenced my risible 
propensities. He is sometimes very 
wise, and at others affects great serious- 
ness. Sometimes he soars, sometimes 
he entreats, sometimes he abuses, 
sometimes he “‘ affirms,’’ and sometimes 
he pleads the privilege, as a member of 
various learned socteties, of setting 
others right in matters which have as 
little to do with the wisdom of this 
world, as light with darkness. 

With regard to his first affirmation, 
I do not consider the authority of Abp. 
Sharp decisive proof, because I stead- 
fastly believe that Hoty Scripture 
coataineth all things necessary to sal- 
vation, so that whatsoever is not read 
therein, nor may be proved thereby, is 
not required of any man that it should 
be believed as an arlicle of faith.” 
(Article v1.) Now the Gospel teaches 
toleration without restriction, as I shall 
be happy to show when your Corre- 
spondent manifests a greater disposi- 
tion to be governed by the dictates of 
Scripture. 

Your Correspondent tells us in his 
second count, that the regular episco- 
pal Clergy do not support religious 
societies which the Bishop of the 
diocese does not patronise—a fact too 
notorious to need affirmation. Does 
not he know that “ it is not lawful 
for the Church to ordain (much less to 
practise) any thing that is contrary to 
God's word written?” 

In the fourth affirmation, Antino- 
mianism and Evangelical Religion are 
confounded. The first I believe to be 
a vile heresy—the second, as it is in 
other words the Religion of the Gospel, 
cannot teach anti-scriptural doctrines. 
Antinomianism may abound; but this 
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fact should not be made the occasion 
of attack against so pure, peaceable, 
and wholesome a dispensation as that 
of the New Testament undoubtedly is. 

What credit is due to the judicious 
Prelate mentioned in the fifth affirma- 
tion, I leave to the decision of your 
readers, after premising that this is the 
diguitary who thinks EvANGELICAL 
PREACHING a system of public instruc- 
tion without foundation in the Bible ! 

In the quotation from Mr. Bowles’s 
Poem of Banwell Hill, these lines 
occur : 


————— *‘ the crimes 
That shake the earth from its propriety 
Are moral virtues,” 


a sentiment which, as a Clergyman of 
the Church of England, it is very pos- 
sible he thought himself justified in 
pilfering from the Thirteenth Article. 
** Works done before the grace of God, 
or the inspiration of his spirit, are nu¢ 
pleasing to God, forasmuch as _ they 
spring not of faith in Jesus Christ, 
neither do they make men meet to re- 
ceive grace,” or (as the school authors 
say) deserve grace of congruity, ‘* yea 
rather for that they are not done as God 
has willed and commanded them to be 
done, we doubt not but they have the 
nature of sin.’ Is it not rather strange 
that Dissenters, who I suppose are the 
persons alluded to as presumptuously 
assuming the priests’ office, should hold 
the doctrines of the Established Church 
on this point, whilst the apostolically- 
descended dignitary kicks against them? 
Let me tell your Correspondent, what 
he seems to be entirely ignorant of, 
that Isaiah says, ‘* all our righteous- 
nesses are as filthy rags;” and St. 
Luke, ‘* Ye, when ye shall have done 
all those things which are commanded 
you, say, We are unprofitable servants, 
we have done that which was our duty 
todo.” Chap. xvii. 10. 

The attack upon Prayer-mectings 
might, with a little pruning, pass for 
Cobbett’s ; but, as it contains not a 
word to prove that such assemblies are 
unauthorised by the Scriptures, I shall 
say no more on the subject. The facts 
narrated only prove the truth of a pro- 
minent doctrine taught by the Evan- 
gelicals, viz. the total depravity of 
human nature. And let it never be 
forgotten, that crime cannot be a con- 
sequence of religion, which is a work 
in the heart inducing eminent holi- 
ness ;— whatever, therefore, issues in 
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an effect directly contrary, cannot bear 
any affinity to it. 

Phat honest writer Palmer, of whom 
Mr. Bowles speaks rather slightingly, 
is not singular in his opinion that our 
good works cannot take us to heaven, 
nor our bad ones prevent it. With 
regard to the first, the Twelfth Article 
of the Church of England says, ** Good 
works, which are the fruits of faith, 
and follow after justification, cannot 
put away our sins, and endure the seve- 
rity of God’s judgment.” 

That our bad works cannot impose 
any restriction on God's gp is a 
doctrine fully illustrated by the ex- 
amples of Manasseh, Zaccheus, Paul, 
and the penitent thief. Let me not 
be misunderstood. I believe (as stated 
in the twelfth article) that ‘* good 
works are pleasing and acceptable to 
God in Christ ;” but, as ‘‘ they do spring 
out necessarily of a true and lively 
faith,” I maintain that those who have 
faith, caunot live in the practice of sin, 
since all who commit wickedness give 
evidence by so doing that they possess 
not that true faith which can no more 
produce evil fruit, than a thorn can 
bring forth grapes, or a thistle figs. 

Your Correspondent affirms, that the 
doctrine of original sin, as implying 
the total depravity of man, is thorough! 
confuted by Bishop Tomline, who 
suppose subscribed to the truth of this 
sentence, ‘The condition of man 
after the fall of Adam is such, that he 
cannot turn and prepare himself by his 
own natural strength and good works 
to faith, andcalling upon God.” Art. X. 

This affirmation is further remarkable 
as one of the few in which your Cor- 
respondent has quoted from Scripture, 
in support of his opinions. He .tells 
us that Saint Paul refutes the doctrine 
in question, when he says, that a man 
may do by nature the things contained 
in the law. But does he say, that 
works so done are of power to effect 
his salvation? Are they not exactly 
of that description mentioned in the 
13th Article before referred to? 

Neither Bishop Tomline, Dean 
Graves, nor Mr. Bloomfield, are com- 
petent to refute the doctrine of Predes- 
tination, which must stand or fall by 
the decision of Scripture—to say no- 
thing of their consistency in broaching 
such opinions after subscribing the 
Seventeenth Article, “of Predestination 
and Election,” 

Your Correspondent afirms, that he 


has been tampered with to join the 
Evangelicals !—undoubtedly the worst 
charge he has established against them, 

He taxes them with supporting the 
doctrine of exclusive salvation. Does 
he not know that he that believeth on 
the name of the Son of God, shall be 
saved —he that believeth not shall be 
condemned? He is angry with them 
for putting their sickles into other 
men’s harvests. Does he not know 
that Evangelicals, like their earliest 
and holiest examples, are to be “ fishers 
of men?” 

There are many other affirmations 
touching interpolations of the Liturgy, 
removing Communion Tables and 
Fonts, writing abusive letters, chalking 
doors, insulting dignitaries, concocting 
reviews with much labour, and after 
all, having them rejected because they 
were too bad even for the poor tra- 
duced Evangelicals, those ‘ praying 
villains,” and ** roaring lions of hypo- 
crisy,” with many other things ‘* both 
singular and diverting,” which I shalt 
have much pleasure in noticing more 
at length when I have time and oppor- 
tunity. 

An EVANGELICAL, AND therefore 
NO ANTINOMIAN, 


an eee 


Mr. Ursay, Jan. 8. 


SHALL now undertake a vindica- 

tion of the criminatory allegations 
made in the Review department of 
your Magazine, concerning the Bible 
and Jew Conversion Societies. 

The first charge made against them 
was that of having bribed editors of 
newspapers to prevent the admission 
of articles written against the Society, 
This charge is evaded by a Mr. Tarn, 
who styles himself Assistant Secretary, 
in this prevaricating manner, viz. not 
saying that the measure deprecated 
was never practised; only, ‘that no 
such measure was ever resorted to 
the committee or officers of the Society.’ 
(See Suffolk Chron. Nov. 8, 1828.) 
In reply, 

I arrirM, that I have in my pos- 
session a letter from a gentleman of 
unquestionable character, concerning 
the proceedings at one town only, 
(Cheltenham) with ful/ names, which 
of course I shall only designate by A, 
B. &c. Whether the bribery be di- 
rect or indirect, it is still bribery; and 
the difficulty, under the statement be- 
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low, is not how to believe the accusa- 
tion, but how to disbelieve it. 

“*Mr. A. the editor of the ...... 
did refuse to publish an appeal to the 
people of Cheltenham, about the folly 
of subscribing 200/. per ann. to the Jew 
Conversion Society alone during the 
last panic, when all the builders’ peo- 
ple were turned loose, and without 
employment or subsistence, upon the 
town; and he refused, on these 
grounds, viz. that he received 10/. per 
ann. from this Society, and 10/. from 
the British and Foreign, with the un- 
derstanding, that it would be with- 
drawn, if articles unfavourable to their 
cause were admitted. These sums were 
paid as for advertisements, printing 
bills, &c. B.’s newspaper at Chelten- 
ham has ihe same understanding, and 
admits no reports, but from the Socie- 
ties themselves, all which you must 
see are pufis.—Another editor put a 
paragraph into the [another 
Cheltenham paper] against the Jew 
Conversion subscriptions at the time, 
and upon the grounds I mention, but 
Dr. ...... stated to me, that the Rev. 
Mr. .... or some of the parties and 
agents of these Societies, waited upon 
him [the editor], and promised him 
his share of printing, since which he 
will not insert a line to their disfavour. 
—D. a printer at Cheltenham, pub- 
lished a pamphlet for a gentleman, 
which was unfavourable to the Jew 
Conversion people ; and their agent E, 
a dissenting preacher, called upon him 
and\told him he would lose his busi- 
ness for doing this, and withdrew ever 
since the share which he had iu print- 
ing forthem. In fact, they have got the 
whole provincial press of the country 
with them ly direct or indirect bribery.” 

I arrirM, that the Bible Society 
does suppress facts connected with the 
disposition of its funds ; for, though the 
above remunerations to local printers 
and editors may be deducted from the 
gross receipts at each particular town, 
yet no account of such deductions is 
ever given to the public; and, more- 
over, the Edinburgh Committee (see 
Quarterly Review, No. txxt. p. 4,) 
charges the London Committee with 
concealment of thesum of three thousand 
two hundred and seventy-seven pounds, 
in their official schedule of expensse. - 

I AFFIRM, upon the authority of the 
Quarterly Review (uli supra), that in 
their pretended translations of the 
Scriptures, they have rejected the aid 
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and advice of the ** Bishops or learned 
Clerks of the Church of England,” and 
employed sectaries only ; for instance, 
an apostatized clergyman from the Es- 
tablished Church, and an_ itinerant 
preacher among the Calvinistic Me- 
thodists, in the Welch translation 
(Quarterly Review, p. 7); Moravian 
isstonaries for the Calmuck transla- 
tion (id. p. 12); Baptist Missionaries 
for the Indian (p. 13) ; ¢gnorant natives 
of Georgia, for that country ; rejecting 
the translation of the Archbishop of 
Astrachan, voluntarily offered to them 
(id. p. 21), and so forth; all or nearly 
all which translators ‘* never received 
the benefit of a regular and learned 
education,” nor in some instances even 
understood a word of Hebrew or 
Greek, until the office of translation 
was imposed upon them. (Id. p. 21.) 

I aFFIRM, that they have fed and 
pensioned a Dr. Leander Von Ess, to 
aid the circulation of a Romish copy 
of the Scriptures, in which the sacred 
text is purposely corrupted; and that 
the Quarterly Reviewers say, “It is 
impossible to calculate either the ex- 
tent or the duration of the injury ef- 
fected by the circulation of incorrect 
and unauthorized versions of the sa- 
cred records ;” and that the College of 
Calcutta was founded with the view 
of counteracting their injurious effects. 
(id. pp. 22, 23.) 

I arFirM, that among the foremost 
of the Society’s continental supporters 
appear many individuals notorious for 
entertaining heretical or infidel opi- 
nions, and that they have patronized 
versions of the Scripture, purposely 
adulterated, to meet the ideas of these 
men. Of this gross breach of com- 
mon honesty, the Quarterly Reviewers 
speak thus: 

**The managing Committee have been 
recently arraigned, with considerable seve- 
rity, for employing the services of such men 
[the heretics and infidels alluded to], and 
they have met the charge, not by a direct 
denial, but by an inference, that men who 
render themselves active in the circulation 
of the Bible, cannot hold the opinions as- 
cribed to their foreign agents. We must, 
however, be allowed to observe, that this 
ingenious inference is by no means enough 
to invalidate the imputation which they wish 
to remove. We can conceive the utmost 
activity in promoting the circulation of ver- 
sions executed upon the Earl-street system, 
to be perfectly compatible with the views of 
men who hold the same dangerous opinions. 
It is almost too obvious to require a remark, 
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that the circulation of incorrect versions of 
the Bible must open the door to the intro- 
duction of the most efficient means of un- 
dermining the authority of the Bible itself. 
Acting under the protection of the Bible 
Society, the persons in question have already 
succeeded in making serious innovations in 
the received versions; under the sanction 
and at the expence of this Society, editions 
of the Bible have appeared in different parts 
of the Continent, purified of the passages 
which gave offence to the philosophers. 
Mr. Naldane and Dr. Andrew Thomson of 
Edinburgh have proved these things beyond 
the possibility of dispute. When the Ma- 
nagers, therefore, exult in having enlisted 
under the banners of the Society the self- 
styled philosophers and nosologists of the 
Continent, we must request them to mode- 
rate their triumph. The Directors fondly 
imagine that they use their philosophical 
agents as tools, to promote their own views; 
in this design they have, however, been 
completely outwitted; the tables have been 
turned upon them; they have been the 
dupes of a set of encyclopedists, who have 
quietly availed themselves of the influence 
and resources of the Society in the promo- 
tion of their own purposes.”’ Id. p. 26. 

I therefore Arrirm, that the true 
Lona fide title of this Institution is, 
the “‘SocrgeTY FOR THE CIRCULA- 
TION OF SPURIOUS VERSIONS OF THE 
ScRIPTURES.”’ 

I aFFiRM, upon the authority of 

ublications concerning India, and 

{r. Rae Wilson’s Travels, that Bi- 
bles are sent abroad by thousands, and 
used or sold in wholesale for waste 
paper; and that the passages proving 
this affirmation have been published 
in the Review department of this Ma- 
gazine. 

I arrirM, that the Rev. Stephen 
Hyde Cassan, in a certain pamphlet, 
styles the Bible Society an orgun of 
schism; and in proof I add that, 
though they refuse to circulate the 
Church of England Prayer Book with 
the Bible, they accompany such deli- 
very (at least certain sects of them) 
with fanatical tracts. 

I arrrirM, that the majority of the 
subscribers are decided sectaries, and 
that no clergyman of the Church of 
England can join them without a de- 
viation from the integrity due to his 
order, for the reasons thus given by 
the Quarterly Reviewers : 


*¢ That learned clerks and venerable pre- 
lates, whose education and pursuits must 
have made them thoroughly acquainted 
with the principles on which all previous 
versions of any authority have been exe- 
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cuted, should have lent the sanction of their 
names to translations such as these,—this 
indeed is an anomaly for which it is difficult 
to account. Nor can we acquit them of 
blame, although we are thoroughly con- 
vinced they cannot be aware of the extent 
of the evil at which they have permitted 
themselves to wink...... The noble and vene- 
rable individuals who fill the stations of pre- 
sidents and vice-presidents of the Earl-street 
Society are all of them entitled to the 
highest respect, on account of their private 
worth: they ere all of them infinitely too 
conscientious to give knowingly the slight- 
est countenance to the circulation of scrip- 
tural versions of doubtful authority; But 
THEY HAVE ALLOWED THEMSELVES TO BE 
DECEIVED BY ARTFUL AND DESIGNING MEN; 
WHO HAVE USED THEIR NAMES AS A CLOAK 
TO CONCEAL THEIR OWN VIEWS AND PUR- 
poses.” P. 28. 


What these views and purposes are, 
men who know the world fully under- 
stand. Of the statements in the Morn- 
ing Herald of last year, Dr. Thomson’s 
several exposures, &c. I say nothing. 
I shall therefore proceed to the Jew 
Conversion Society. 

I arrirM, that Dr. Worthington’s 
pamphlet states very suspicious misre- 
presentations and concealments. 

I aFFirM, that I have heard of the 
names and residences of persons who 
had made very handsome fortunes out 
of the funds of this Society; but as it 
is mere report, I hope, on account of 
its palpable wickedness, that it is un- 
true. Of this, however, I am certain, 
that in the body of the Report itself, 
nearly fourteen thousand pounds per 
annum is stated to have been collected, 
and that this enormous sum, when di- 
vided by the number of Jews, I believe 
only two adults, and the rest children, 
about eighteen or twenty, makes the 
cost of every converted Jew to be 
about five or six hundred pounds;— 
but even this is not enough, for, by a 
recent Cheltenham paper, it appears, 
that further considerable sums are soli- 
cited, in order that every converted Jew 
may receive an annuity, in recompense 
of his excommunication by his frater- 
nity! Of the success of this mode of 
conversion, I entertain ne doubt; but 
for all that, when I know that there 
are starving paupers in Ireland and 
England, I adopt, as to the disposition 
of my own very humble means, the 
rule of St. Paul, that preference is due 
to ‘* the household of faith.” And even 
admitting that they could luy up the 
Jews (a very questionable mode of 
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conversion), then more money must 
he raised to convert the Mahometans, 
Hindoos, &c. &c. and England is to 
grant annuities to millions upon mil- 
lions of persons! I will not be so un- 
charitable as to infer, that the project 
is merely broached as a cover to obtain 
money, the conversion of the Jews be- 
ing only a secondary object. But I know 
that this country is overburdened with 
debt and pauperism ; and that, under 
such circumstances, to take charitable 
donations from our own people, to be- 
stow them upon apostates, does not 
accord with the apostolical instructions, 
of “* especial” regard to them ‘‘ who are 
of the household of faith.” Besides, 
it is not within my knowledge that 
any account of the disposition of the 
funds is periodically published and at- 
tested; on the contrary, I infer that 
the same privacy is observed here, as 
in the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety. 

In conclusion, I arF1RM, upon the 
strength of the authorities quoted, that 
(1) EvancericaL PREACHING demo- 
ralizes the people; (2) that the Bible 
Society circulates spurious versions of 
the Scriptures; and that (3) the Jew- 
Conversion Society diverts charitable 
funds from objects at home. I see no- 
thing of similar mischief in the Chris- 
tian Knowledge Society, to which I 
subscribe; nor puffing, nor artifice, nor 
concealment, nor impeachment of in- 
tegrity, all which deviations from the 
standard rules of managing public cha- 
rities have been brought home to the 
two societies in question, by incontro- 
vertible proofs. These proofs being 
established, I have thought it a duty 
due to the public and the indepen- 
dence of the Magazine, to prevent (as 
far as my humble powers could avail) 
the former being duped, and the latter 
enslaved. The principles upon which 
the Magazine is conducted being those 
of the Constitution in Church and 
State, and its supporters in the main 
persons of the first education and re- 
spectability, it is absurd to expect that 
its reviewers can sanction the perni- 
cious crudities of political or religious 
factionists. I think with Canon 
Bowles and other high authorities, 
that the quiet Clergy form the best 
members of the order; and I am sure 
that bustling men create only violent 
discords, teach the poor to consider 
their betters (not of their own fanati- 
cal feelings) as mere heathens, and to 
substitute violent religious profession 
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for moral conduct. I could name 
Evangelical Clergymen who have 


warmly patronized servants dismissed 
for theft, &c. without characters. 

The attacks made upon the Editor 
by anonymous letters, menaces from 
bodies of fanatics, and other such 
trickeries, have alone drawn me out, 
as I am the sole person to blame. Be- 
ing a Clergyman of the Established 
Church, owning no controul but that 
of my King and the Bishops, and pro- 
hibited by duty and inclination from 
encouraging any doctrines but those of 
my own Church, I ask by what autho- 
rity I am expected to succumb to Sec- 
taries, whose defective reason and 
pseudo-theology I am bound profes- 
sionally to counteract? 

I now leave the unprejudiced and 
rational part of the public to reflect 
upon the statements which I have 
made. 

A MEMBER OF VARIOUS LEARNED 

Societiges, &c. 


Mr. Ursan, Jan. 6. 

_ Saturday is one of the 

popular epochs which is fre- 
quently mentioned by natives of Scot- 
jand, and yet it is remarkable how very 
few of them have the least idea when 
that notable day occurred, or of any 
of the circumstances attending it. I 
made inquiry of at least fifty persons, 
before [ got the slighest information, 
except occasionally something about 
unroofing houses, which seemed to be 
rather the result of imagination than 
of any precise tradition on the subject. 
At last an old woman informed me, 
that “it was a dreadful day of wind 
lang syne, which blew down one of 
the Kings of Scotland and killed him.” 
This was all she had ever heard, and 
it pointed immediately to the circum- 
stances of the death of King Alexan- 
der ILI. who was killed by falling over 
the cliff between Burnt Island and 
Kinghorn on the north side of the 
Firth of Forth. 

By referring to the annals of that 
period, it will be seen that this anfor- 
tunate event occurred on the 16th day 
of March, 1286, or (to embrace both 
the ecclesiastical and civil year) 1285-6, 
which day will be found to have been 
a Saturday. 

It does not appear, however, that 
there was any unusual storm of wind 
on that day, and the King is said by 
some to have lost his way during a fall 
of snow in the dusk of the evening, 
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and to have fallen down; and not to 
have been blown down the cliff by 
violence. 

The popular belief of its having 
been a Windy Saturday, probably 
arises from the following story of a 

rophecy of the celebrated Thomas the 

hymer, whose fame remains undimi- 
nished to the present day, and which 
story is thus related in the ancient 
translation of Hector Boethius, by Bel- 
lenden : 


** It issaid, the day afore the Kingis deith 
the Erle of Marche demandit ane prophet 
namit Thomas Rymour, otherwayis namit 
Ersiltoun, quhat weder suld be on the mo- 
row? To quhome answerit this thomas, 
that on the morow afore noon sall blow the 
gretist wynd that evir was hard afore in Scot- 
land. On the morow quhen it was neir 
noon, the lift (sky) appering loune (cloudy) 
bot any din or tempest the Erle send for this 
prophet, and reprovit him, that he prognos- 
ticat sic wynd to be, and nane appearance 
thairof. This Thomas maid litel answer, 
bot said, noon is not gane. And inconte- 
nent ane man came to the yet (gate), schaw- 
ing the King was slane, Than said the 
prophet, yone is the wynd that shall blan to 
the gret calamity and truble of al Scotland.” 


Critics who are sceptical in regard 
to the prophetic powers so liberally 
ascribed to the Rhymer to this day by 
the vulgar, remark, respecting this story 
that he had probably foretold that there 
would be a windy day, and as no wind 
actually occurred, he afterwards availed 
himself of the circumstance of the 
King’s death to save his credit as a 
prophet. The ahove story also repre- 
sents the fatal event to have taken 
place about mid-day; whereas other 
annalists state it to have been in the 
dusk of the evening. 

The circumstances of the death of 
King Alexander were in themselves 
sufficient to make a strong popular im- 
pression, and the more so, as it was 
believed by some to be a divine judg- 
ment, because he was going to visit 
his wife in the season of Lent, in op- 
position to the rules prescribed by the 
Church. And as the death of his in- 
fant daughter occurred soon after, and 
gave occasion to the contest for the 
Crown between the factions of Bruce 
and Baliol, and the desperate struggle 
for the independence of the country 
against the invasion of the English, 
the death of Alexander might very 


justly be said, in a metaphorical sense, 
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to be a wind that blew great calamity 
and trouble to all Scotland. 

Here then we have Windy Satur- 
day explained in a metaphorical sense, 
as connected with one of the most un- 
fortunate events in the history of the 
country, buat without any physical 
commotion of the air. 

Perhaps some of your Correspond- 
ents will be so good as to inform you, 
if he knows of any other Saturday 
which can lay claim to the celebrity 
of the day in question. 

1 should also feel obliged if any of 
your Correspondents would explain 
when Black Monday, or Mirk Monday, 
as'it is called, took place ; and whether 
the designation took its rise from a 
total eclipse of the Sun, or any actual 
physical darkness; or whether it was 
so called on account of any national 
calamity. The epoch of Mirk Mon- 
day is very often heard, and not unfre- 
quently occurs in writings; but after 
numerous inquiries, 1 have been un- 
able to get the slighest idea when it 
occurred, either from learned antiqua- 
ries orald women. Was it the day on 
which the Earl of Moray, populasly 
known by the appellation of the Good 
Regent, was assassinated? That event 
took place on Monday, 23 January, 
1570. J. M. 


Mr. Ursan, Jan. 21. 
T may perhaps be expected that I 
should notice the letter in- your 
last Number, signed ‘* A CLERK oF 
OxenrorD,”’ on the subject of the 
error into which he presumes I have 
fallen, by supposing that the ** Siege 
of Carlaverock”’ was written by Walter 
of Exeter. 
Before entering into the question, it 
is necessary that 1 should correct a 
mistake which the * Clerk ” has com- 
mitted, far more extraordinary than 
that which he attributes to me, because 
if I am wrong, I have at least the sanc- 
tion of authority, whereas nothing but 
inexcusable carelessness could have 
produced the bluuder to which I refer. 
The ‘* Clerk’s” error consists in attri- 
buting the suggestion that the author 
of the ‘ Siege of Carlaverock”’ had 
written a romance, entitled ‘* Guy,” 
to Dr. Meyrick. If he will take 
the trouble to refer to the notes to 
that work, he will find that to every 
line, and every hint communicated by 
that writer, his mame appears at full 
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length; whereas no name occurs at the 
end of the note in which I correct my 
translation of the line which has given 
rise to the opinion in dispute; and in 
the preface | particularly say that 


‘© As the translation was so unsatisfactory 
to himse}f, the Editor was induced to solicit 
a gentleman of the highest reputation for 
his acquaintance with the French of the 
period, and indeed with every thing else 
which is connected with English history, to 
favour him with his remarks. These will 
be found in the notes; and they merit the 
reader’s attention as muchvas the readiness 
and kindness with which they were written 
claim his acknowledgments. It is also just 
to the learned individual by whom they 
were contributed to add, that he is also in- 
debted to him for the important suggestion 
that the author of the poem had previously 
written a romance ‘ of Guy’;” 
thus clearly distinguishing that ‘‘ indi- 
vidual” from Dr. Meyrick. Nor is 
it, I think, very creditable to the 
“* Clerk’s”’ critical sagacity, that he 
should suppose I could so speak of 
that gentleman ; or that I should have 
feared to wound his modesty by men- 
tioning his name in that place, when 
I expressly offer him my thanks in the 
next page, and affix his name to all his 
communications. 

The suggestion, as to the author of 
the poem, was made by a gentleman 
who I believe has translated and pub- 
lished more Norman French than ever 
the “Clerk ” read; who fully de- 
serves the remarks I have made on his 
merits; and my respect for whose 
judgment I have properly evinced by 
adopting his reading of the passage 
in preference to my own ; but having 
at his particular request withheld his 
name on that occasion, I shall not 
now shelter myself under his reputa- 
tion, by naming him. 

It is not, however, by any means 
clear to me, that the ‘* Clerk” has 
made out his case. In the con/emporary 
copy of the poem in the Museum, the 
passage stands thus: 


« Ot Warewik te conte Sup 
Coment he en ma rime fe guy 
Whe aboit wesyn de {up melour 
®Waner ot de rouge cofour.” 


And in the copy by Glover, in the 
College of Arms: 


« De Warwik fe Count Gun 
Cament ken ma rime ve Sup 
Me avoit boisin de {ui melour 
Ganiere ot de rouge coulour.” 


Mr. Nicolas on “ The Siege of Carlaverock.” 
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Having professed to form the text 
from the latter MS. 1 ought to have 
placed a capital in the word Guy in 
the second line, but I confess I read 
the passage precisely as the ‘* Clerk” 
does ;, and for reasons which will be 
stated, attributed no importance to the 
use of a capital. 

My translation is : 


«¢ Guy Earl of Warwick, who of all that 
are mentioned in my rhyme, had not a better 
neighbour than himself, bore,” &c. 


But I did not think it necessary to 
introduce into the translation a word 
which appeared to me to be used by 
the author merely to pun on the last 
word of the first line, as he had done 
in many instances, and which I con- 
sidered was that which Roquefort has 
spelt ** Gui.” 

The ** Clerk’s” version is 

‘© Guy Earl of Warwick [rode] as one 
who in my rime had no one [lit. no neigh- 


bour] of better figure or appearance than 
himself.” 


It is scarcely possible that two per- 
sons could render a difficult passage 
more nearly alike than has been done 
by the “* Clerk” and myself; the only 
material difference being, that he has 
iutroduced what may be deemed an 
expletive. If then he is right, I 
also am right; and this I have no 
doubt, from the slighting way in which 
he alludes to other writers, he will 
think the highest compliment I could 
receive. 

But the suggestion of my learned 
friend induced me to consider that I was 
wrong, and I am still of that opinion, 
in which case the ‘Clerk ” too 
must be wrong; and sorry as I should 
feel, Mr. Urban, to make your readers 
believe it possible for him to be fallible, 
I must, for my own justification, en- 
deavour to shew that I have not acted 
quite so ** hastily” as I am accused of 
having done. 

The ‘ Clerk” is good enough to 
inform me that the ‘* Romance of 
Guy” contains no allusion to the Guy 
Earl of Warwick mentioned in the 
Siege of Carlaverock—a piece of intel- 
ligence as novel and valuable as if he 
had told me that neither of those pro- 
ductions spoke of His Majesty George 
the Fourth, since { am not aware of 
any one having supposed it did. My 
acceptation of the Poet’s meaning is 
this, “* Of Warwick the Count Guy, 
as I have said in my poem of ¢ Guy’,” 
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or according to the contemporary copy, 
“* Of Warwick, the Count Guy, as in 
my rhyme ‘ the Guy’,” ¢. e. “ I attri- 
bute to Guy Earl of Warwick, who 
bore, &c. the same qualities as I attri- 
bute to Guy in my poem on that per- 
son.” 

The “ Clerk” is doubtless aware 
that the Guy Earl of Warwick who 
was at the siege of Carlaverock, is 
said to have been named after the hero 
of the Romance* ; that there was 
a kind of hereditary respect entertained 
by the Beauchamps for that personage ; 
and that Thomas Earl of Warwick, 
the grandson of the Guy who was at 
Carlaverock, bequeathed to his son and 
heir Richard, “ a —— wrought with 
the arms and story of Guy of War- 
wick, and the sword and coat of mail 
which belonged to that worthy Knight.” 
These circumstances, it is true, prove 
nothing, but they may be deemed to 
render it probable that if a ** Romance 
of Guy” was in existence when the 
** Siege of Carlaverock ” was written, 
the author, and more particularly if he 
was also the author of that Romance, 
would in some way associate the Guy 
Earl of Warwick of whom he was 
speaking, with the hero from whom he 
is conjectured to have derived his name, 
and whose deeds and fame were sub- 
jects of emulation to him and his 
family. 

It is desirable, in the first place, to 
inquire whether at that moment a 
“Romance of Guy” existed. Fortu- 
nately for Bale, copies of that Romance 
are still preserved, or his veracity would 
doubtless be more strongly impeach- 
ed ; and the * Clerk” will, I think, 
concede that the copy in the Har- 
leian MS. 3775, of which an ex- 
tract is printed among the notes to 
“* the Siege of Carlaverock,” bears evi- 
dence of having been written in the 
thirteenth, or very early in the four- 
teenth century. Hence we have cause 
to believe that when the “ Siege of Car- 
laverock” was composed, there was a 
romance celebrating the prowess of the 
celebrated Guy of Warwick. As it is 
manifest from the ‘ Siege of Carla- 
verock,” that the author could write a 
French poem, there is nothing im- 
probable in supposing that it was not 
the only effort of his pen ; and when we 
find that in an age not very prolific in 
authors, a ** Romance of Guy” did 
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exist in French verse, similar to that 
used in ‘‘ the Siege;” that it is ex- 
tremely likely a reference should in 
the particular instance of Guy then 
Earl of Warwick, be made to that 
Romance ; and that at least according 
to one eopy, the writer speaks of it as 
“* my rhyme,” very strong presumptive 
evidence is afforded of the identity of 
the two writers. 

The Clerk’s opinion, that the words 
‘ma rime” were used in reference 
to the poem in which they occur, 
in the same manner as ‘‘ mon serven- 
tois,” when speaking of Elias de Au- 
bigny, is doubtful, because it is not 
likely that he would speak of a man 
being the neighbour' of another in a 
poem, though he would naturally, and 
might sensibly say, after describing 
many others, “1 must a/so mention 
in my poem Elias de Aubigny,” &c. 

No onesnot possessed of the ‘* Clerk’s” 
superior sagacity can deny that the pas- 
sage is obscure, and that whilst the 
reading in Glover’s copy in the Col- 
lege of Arms, 

“ Oe Warwick te Count Sup 

Coment ken ma rime de Sup,” 
can admit of no other interpretation 
than that which has produced this 
correspondence, the reading in the con- 
temporary copy in the Museum, 


« Ot Warewik te conte Sup 
Coment ke en ma rime fe gup,” 


justifies my original translation, and 
the translation by the ** Clerk ;” but 
even that copy may be read “ as 
in my rhyme, ‘the Guy.’” Your 
correspondent lays much stress on 
finding ‘‘Guy ” written with a small 
letter instead of a capital in the Cot- 
tonian MS.; but it is not very indica- 
tive of acumen to attach any importe 
ance to that circumstance, for he can- 
not be ignorant that throughout that 
copy, in fifteen instances out of twenty, 
proper names are not commenced with 





1 It may be observed that the word ‘¢ voi- 
sin” is used in another place in precisely 
the sense in which J consider it was used in 
the instance in question, not in reference to 
situation in the poem, but in the more ob- 
vious sense, of situation in the line of march, 
Speaking of St.John and Latimer, it is 
said, 

“Ami {our furent et voisin 

Deus frere au fils {e Voi eougin,” 

‘*¢ Their friends and neighbours were two 
ag cousins to the King’s son,”’ &c. 

46. 
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a capital, for example—“ guillames de 
vavasours,” ‘* robert le fiz roger,” 
“* Jangeastre,” ** odelstane,” ‘* claver- 
inge,” ‘ thomas de fourneval,” *‘ es- 
coce,” “ karlaverock,” *‘ carduel,” “* in- 
gleterre,” ‘* dureaumne,” “* esmon de- 
incourt,”’ ‘* fitz mermenduc,” * bre- 
taigne,” &c. &c. 

The following lines will tend still 
further to shew that no inference can 
be drawn from the use of capitals in 
the contemporary copy, 

« Sis merios et, Ke. 

“ Be ot vermeile a jaunes Merios, 

“He Engleterre au {abel de france.’’ 

Having, I hope, said enough to prove 
that the suggestions that the passage 
refers to a poem on Guy of War- 
wick, and that there was cause to be- 
lieve it was written by the author of 
the ‘* Siege of Carlaverock,” were nei- 
ther made by my friend, nor adopted 
by me, to the extent to which I did 
adopt them, without sufficient reason, 
—it is necessary that I should say a 
few words as to each being the produc- 
tion of Walter of Exeter. 

Iam contented to take the “ Clerk’s” 
statement, that Bale is the authority on 
which all subsequent writers have said 
that Walter of Exeter wrote a Life of 
Guy of Warwick, a fact of which I 
was before aware; and, supposing 
Bale’s assertion to be correct, 1 would 
ask whether the circumstance of there 
being but one work on the subject ever 
heard of 2, and that work having been 
indisputably written about the period 
when that person flourished, does not 
raise a fair presumption that the 
“Life” of Guy assigned to Walter 
of Exeter, was that of which copies 
are preserved? I did not require to 
be told that we have no postlive 
evidence of the fact; but what are 
the ‘*Clerk’s” grounds for thinking 
they were not the same? that Bale 





2 I believe there isan early MS. translation 
in English of the ** Romance of Guy,” 
but admitting that it was of the same age 
as the French Romance it is not impossi- 
ble that Walter of Exeter wrote both. My 
remarks apply however to the French copy, 
and which it can scarcely be doubted was 
the original. It is suggested in the Preface 
to the ‘*Siege of Carlaverock,” that the 
laboured eulogium on the Bishop of Dur- 
ham justifies the opinion that the author 
was a priest, and which agrees with the 
idea that it was written by Walter of Exe- 
ter, who was a monk. 


Mr. Nicolas on “‘ The Siege of Carlaverock.” 
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does not specify in what form and lan- 
guage Walter of Exeter’s work was 
composed; that Warton was evidently 
ignorant on the subject; and that Ca- 
rew throws no light on it. All this 
amounts to nothing; and though it 
may be very convincing to him, I con- 
fess it has not that effect on me. 

The “ CLerk” seems, however, to 
doubt that Walter of Exeter ever did 
write the work attributed to him by 
Bale, simply because the Bishop cites 
no other authority for his assertion 
than “* Ex Bibliothecis,”—Collections 
from libraries. If libraries, by which 
Bale manifestly meant manuscripts in 
libraries, be not the source whence 
such information is to be derived, 
I must beg the “Clerk” to instract 
me where it is to be found. I feel 
no difficulty in believing that Bale 
had seen a copy of the ** Romance 
of Guy,” in which the name of the 

erson to whom he assigns it occurred ; 
Rennute I cannot persuade myself that a 
learned prelate or any other man would 
invent such an assertion, without any 
possible motive. It seems infinitely 
more probable, even from the state of 
some libraries, at ‘‘Oxenforde,”’ at the 

resent hour, that numerous MSS. 
Rieie perished since Bale wrote ; and 
that, unless sonic improvement takes 
place, the ‘ Clerk ” may himself, 
within less than fifty years, be exposed 
to a similar suspicion of having ima- 
gined what had no foundation, if he 
alludes in any work to MSS. which 
are at this moment in one or two Col- 
leges I could name. 

I am therefore satisfied with oppos- 
ing the positive assertion of a writer 
two hundred and seventy years since, 
for whose labours, whatever may be 
their imperfections, I have the bad taste 
to feel great respect, to the mere conjec- 
ture, a conjecture unsupported by a sha- 
dow of evidence, of, I might say, 
an anonymous writer. I will not, 
however, avail myself of such an ad- 
vantage, and will readily observe, that 
I know that anonymous writer to be 
intimately acquainted with early ma- 
nuscripts, and well informed on the 
subject on which he writes, and that 
he is consequently highly deserving of 
the official situation which he holds; 
but conceding this, I cannot attribute 
more weight to his unsupported hypo- 
thesis, than to the zpse dixit of a person 
who, it is but fair to conclude, had 
evidence for his statement which no 
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longer exists; or which may still be 
hid in the unexplored recesses of some 
library, but to which the worms and 
spiders may have acquired a prescrip- 
tive right. 

Before the subject is concluded, it is 
just to observe, that on reference to 
the manner in which I have suggested 
that Walter of Exeter wrote the Ro- 
mance of Guy, it will be seen that I 
have done so hypothetically, leaving 
it to the reader who is put in pos- 
session of the whole data, to form 
his own opinion; and if, under all 
the circumstances, I had not said 
what I have done, I should not, 
have fulfilled the duty of an edi- 
tor. Agreeing as I do with the 
“Clerk,” that since the publication 
of “* Roquefort’s Glossaire de la Lan- 
gue Romaine,’’ the knowledge of early 
French is much facilitated, I might 
appeal to him whether I overrated 
the difficulties of translating the poem 
in my observations in the Preface; 
and | might ask him too, whether 
he himself was not on one occasion, 
at least, unable, though then fully dis- 
posed, to assist me? 

The charge of having mistaken the 
word “ Emlam,” a closer inspection of 
the MS. has proved to be just; and, 
though unwilling to extenuate an er- 
ror, | may be permitted to observe, 
that the mistake, owing to the pe- 
culiar manner in which the interline- 
ation is made, is one which even a per- 
son whose exclusive meéier it may have 
been to collate MSS. might have com- 
mitted, especially when he found the 
word so spelt in another copy. It is a 
subject for regret, and perhaps of sur- 
prise, that the trustees of the British Mu- 
seum do not cause even one of the nu- 
merous librarians of the establishment 
to attend in the reading-room, to whom 
reference might be made on doubtful 
points, and from whom, even if they 
were not better judges generally than the 
applicaut, information might be obtain- 
ed, because the direction of a mind and 
sight undisturbed by previous attention 
to a particular MS. would in many in- 
stances remove the difficulties and pre- 
vent errors. Had this been the case, 
the Clerk himself would possibly have 
prevented Guylam from being printed 
Emlam ; but whilst I agree with him 
in thinking that William Touchet was 
the Sir William Touchet mentioned 
in the Roll of Arms which [ lately 
published from the Cottonian MS, 


Caligula, A. xvii. there is great diffi- 
culty in distinguishing him from the 
William Touchet who was summoned 
to Parliament from the 28th to the 
34th Edw. I. whose arms were very 
different.? 

Your readers Mr. Urban, will, I 
trust, pardon so long a letter on a sub- 
ject in which not many of them will 
feel interested ; and I sincerely lament 
that neither my genius nor my taste 
allow of my imitating your learned 
correspondent by enlivening the dis- 
cussion with a series of puns. 


Nicuoxas Harris NICOLAs. 


—-g— 


“© Thou shail not bear false witness 
against thy neighbour.” 


Mr. Ursan, Cadogan-pl. Jan. 2. 
RECOMMEND the above Com- 
mandment to the serious study of 

your Correspondent who calls him- 
self A Clerk oF Oxenrorpe.” If 
his object was to injure whatever lite- 
rary reputation [ may have acquired, 
he should have availed himself of some 
of the many errors I doubtless commit, 
instead of fabricating a false charge in 
order to show that Mr. Nicolas paid 
too great a deference to my opinion. 
as often as that gentleman was pleased 
to adopt any remark of mine, he very 
respectfully acknowledged it by print- 
ing against it my name. When the 
“CrerK of Oxenforde” says, that 
from ‘the misconception of a passage 
in the poem, Dr. Meyrick has founded 
a conjecture,” he asserts a falsehood. 
If, therefore, *‘in a reprint of this cu- 
rious document in the present day, we 
have reason to look for greater accu- 
racy, particularly since the Dictionary 
of Roquefort,” ‘the CLerk” must 
settle the question with Mr. Nicolas, 
who, though accused of too hastily ad- 
mitting this conjecture on my autho- 
rity, has probably the means and cer- 
tainly the ability for repelling such a 
censure. All that I have to do is, to 
request this “CLERK,” whom I pre- 
sume to he a divine, to read the quota- 
tion prefixed to this letter more atten- 
tively than he has done ‘‘ the Preface 
to the Siege of Carlaverock,” and not 
again to use my name in the unwar- 
rantable manner he has done. 


Yours, &c. S. R. Meyrick. 





3 See Siege of Carlaverock, p. 209. 
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Mr. Ursan, Bath, Jan. 12. 
HAVE read with much interest 
the several accounts inserted in 

your Magazine of the death and the 
disinterment of Hampden. Of the 
former I cannot yet satisfy myself that 
the particulars stated can be exactly 
depended upon. Of the latter 1 can- 
not allow myself to think, without 
some degree of disgust. Your Corre- 
spondent Atta Ripa has clearly ex- 
posed some inconsistency in the narra- 
tive, and I must confess that the seve- 
ral accounts delivered by Lord Claren- 
don, and so many other historians, of 
the death’s wound said to have been 
inflicted by the enemy, having remain- 
ed uncontroverted during so many 
years, makes me still incredulous in 
regard to the revived story of Sir Ro- 
bert Pye’s pistols. As TRurx, how- 
ever, is or should be the great object 
of all literary researches, may I take 
the liberty of asking, whether it is this 
sane narrative of Sir Robert Pye, the 
Walpoles and Foleys, to which allu- 
sion is made in Almon’s Preface to 
Wilkes’s Correspondence, in which 
amongst the literary productions of 
that celebrated man, an account of 
Hampden’s death is mentioned, in 
which he (Mr. W.) *‘ differs from Lord 
Clarendon and all the other historians, 
in describing his wound as not coming 
from the enemy.” 

If the affair had rested upon the au- 
thority of Mr. Wilkes only, perhaps 
there might have been less difficulty 
about it. It will, however, be a great 
satisfaction, if some ingenious Corre- 
spondent of Mr. Urban can supply the 
particulars of the narrative alluded to, 
so as to ascertain how much or how 
little of it is to be ascribed to Mr. 
Wilkes; and upon what authority 
that gentleman made his statement? 

1 think that it is extraordinary a fact 
so important as that of the manner of 
Mr. Hampden’s death should have been 
handed down from generation to ge- 
neration with an implicit confidence 
in the correctness of the history ; with- 
out any attempt at contradiction from 
the time of Lord Clarendon to that of 
Mr. Britton, in his Delineations of the 
several Counties: in which last, by 
the bye, the agreeable and ingenious 
author, without any suspicion, as is 
evident, of being incorrect in his state- 
ment, mentions ‘* the shot entering 
the shoulder, and breaking the bone : 


On the Disinterment of Hampden, 
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and Mr. Hampden’s suffering great 
pain for six days,” p. 355. Strange, 
very strange it is, that one of the most 
correct and attentive readers of history, 
himself also a patriot, and a true friend 
of liberty and of his country, should 
have been induced to perpetuate as a 
fact that which it seems is now posi- 
tively contradicted as a falsehood: I 
mean the inscription set up by Richard 
Earl Temple in Stowe Gardens, in 
which John Hampden is expressly re- 
corded to have “‘ supported the liberties 
of his country in Parliament, and died 
for them in the field.” Now, Mr. 
Urban, if Hampden’s wound were the 
cause of his death, and that wound oc- 
casioned by the accidentally bursting 
of his pistol, with what propriety could 
this sonorous expression have been 
adopted, as a record of his patriotism. 
The immortal Nelson fell gloriously in 
the moment of victory. The gallant 
Captain Grenville, fatally wounded by 
a fragment of his shattered ship, afford- 
ed an illustrious example of calm and 
dignified submission to his fate: but if 
the one or the other had died from a 
cause similar to that which is asserted 
to have destroyed Hampden, the just 
tribute of applause which has been 
paid to them both, would have been 
mere bombast. I would ask whether 
Sir Robert Pye concealed the know- 
ledge of the true cause of his son-in- 
law’s death in order to enhance the 
value of his services in the cause in 
which he was engaged? Where then 
was his honour? I would ask to what 
principle of human feeling can it be 
attributed that the Royalists should 
have been permitted, without contra- 
diction, to allow to Hampden all the 
credit of his having been actually en- 
gaged with the enemy, if he were 
known to have been disabled without 
having fired a shot? And why the 
Royalists themselves should have been 
permitted to enjoy the credit of killing 
the most heroic of their opponents, if 
his death were purely accidental? The 
Jfatalists on both sides were numerous. 
It has not escaped remark that Chal- 
grave-field, where Hampden mustered 
his rebellious followers, was the scene 
of his mortal wound, and figuratively 
of his death. If, indeed, his wound 
were what is called accidental, how 
much might have been added to the 
pathos of the narrative! 


Yours, &c. 3s Ws 
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Mr. Ursan, Salisbury, Jan. 8. 
AVING before described Tan- 
hill as the Hill sacred to the 
Zug Bpovrasos of the Celts, ‘T'anarus, it 
being adjoining to the monument of 
Teutates at Avebury, and havingspoken 
of the great monument at Abury being 
raised to the greatest of the no Cel- 
tic Deities, Teutates,—or Teut the Cel- 
tic Mercury, I send you a most singular 
corroboration of the veneration in 
which that Deity was held in Britain, 
furnished by that justly-esteemed anti- 
quary Mr. Seanad. 





Extract of a Letter of the Rev. Joseph 
Hunter, to the Rev. W. L. Bowles. 
*‘DearSir, Bath, Dec. 31, 1828. 
“* Your inquiries give an importance 

to an inscription found here in 1809 
(the last, except one, that this famous 
station has produced), which it did not 
before, at least in my estimation, pos- 
sess. And, as it may possibly combine 
with other facts, or other opinions, in 
the mind of the writer of ** Hermes,” 
and at all events as it is desirable on 
every account that it should be in your 
possession, 1 shall take the liberty to 
offer a copy of it from the stone itself 
in the crypt of our Institution : 


D . M 
MERC MAGNII 
ALVMNA VIXIT ANI 
M VI Dixil 


“©The inscription is perfect, the 
blanks being left in the original. 

“If the inscription is to be read 
MERCURII MAGNI ALUMNA, it would 
appear to be of considerable importance 
in relation to the religious usages of 
the Romans generally; as, although 
the term ‘ Alumna’ often occurs in 
Gruter, I cannot find that it is ever 
coupled with the name of a Divinity. 
This led me to think that Merc. might 
be an abbreviation of Mercurialis or 
Mercatius, and that the MAGNII (where 
the duplex iota is very evident) might 
be a part of the name of some private 
person whose Alumna thus untimely 
fell. 

«Tt was found near the North Gate. 
The character resembles that of the in- 
scription by Tiberinus engraved in 
Lysons.”’ 





Upon the subject of the Celtic Mer- 
cury, I think your readers will agree 
that Mr. Hunter’s communication is 
very valuable; and, as Mr. Duke and 
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myself differ in views upon this sub- 
ject, I must have a few parting words 
with him. In his last letter he says, 
that I have ‘* nibbled” at his argu- 
ments! Negatur major. I have taken 
them by the throat, and pinn’d them 
down! 

Ad hoc probandum, sic proceditur, 
as the schoolmen say. Syllogistically 
thus :— 

A Foss, on which two wheel-bar- 
rows cannot pass, could not have been 
a great, public, ancient road ! 

Two wheel-barrows cannot pass in 
the Foss of Wansdike over the downs, 
from the junction with the Roman 
road,—the only part of which I spoke. 

Ergo,—This part of Wansdike never 
was, and never could be, a great an- 
cient Road! 

Does Mr. Duke call this “‘ nibbling?” 
I call it pinning ; but some parts of the 
Foss are more level than other parts, 
because, upon the slightest inspection, 
it will appear that the immense mound 
has, at the top, been dug down, and 
thrown into the hollow. 

I will not say a word more about 
“‘ hazy weather,” as I fear it might 
make my friend somewhat sensitive ; 
for, unless he had been so, I think he 
would not have used such words as he 
has used, and which shew his medesty 
rather than strengthen his arguments ; 
for I can only attribute it to modesty, 
that, gifted as he is with that instruc- 
tive intuition, which enables him so 
confidently to pronounce; and master 
of those arguments which indisputably 
convince himself, whilst they appear 
so inconclusive to others;—I can 
only attribute to modesty, and the 
want of a proper opinion of him- 
self, that, in speaking of an offi- 
cer who has had long practical expe- 
rience on the subject of defences in 
war, and fortification, though this 

might be nothing in comparison of 
Mr. Duke’s own experience,—he only 
presumes that such an officer ought to 
be “ casHieRED” for his ignorance, 
when he might have said he ought to 
be ‘* drummed, like Parolles,” out of 
the army, for not agreeing, on a mili- 
tary subject, with the Rev. Mr. Duke! 

But I must be allowed to say, 
I am still inclined to think that an 
experienced officer may know almost 
as much of these things as himself! 
Nay, I am tempted to think further, 
that, should that gallant gentleman 
hear of this decision of Mr. Duke, he 
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might reply, ‘‘ If I deserve to be ‘ ca- 
shiered’ for thinking an immense Val- 
lum, agreeably to all I have seen, to 
have been raised as a line of defence, 
what does HE deserve, who cannot 
account for that immense mound 
otherwise than by supposing it was 
raised to shelter the travellers on a road 
scarcely wide enough for a mule, from 
the rain, when, it being nearly forty 
feet high, it would be thirty feet above 
the head of a man (going ten miles out 
of his way) on that mule!” 

As to arguments, Mr. Duke tells 
us he has yet more. Diique Dex- 
que omnes! but I have “ nibbled’’ 
instead of ‘* grappling” with his 
** series!” Grapple with them? Why, 
seriously, I should as soon think of 
grappling with a ‘* Series ” of—sand ! 

A ‘‘ series” of arguments depends 
upon this—whether the first link of 
the chain is a datum. So far from it, 
the first and most essential point of 
Mr. Duke's series is a nullity; and, if 
so, all the links of his ‘* series ” fall to 
the ground of their own accord. 

He must, therefore, allow me to leave 
them, till he has proved the first posi- 
tion; which, as he can never do, I shall 
not trouble inyself with his series. But 
one word on my “ pretended wit.” I 
meant not the slightest disrespect; I 
spoke in good humour, not with un- 
kindness; and he ought to make some 
allowance, for he himself suggested the 
** wit,” such as it is, by first saying 
that the sun and moon went together 
on the pannels of a particular carriage. 
But I have done. I part with my cor- 
respondent, who VOLUNTARILY lbe- 
came so, with regard, and would wil- 
lingly refer the remaining discussion to 
my dining-room. I leave him in full 
possession of his full-moon at Abury, 
which, as they are both round, even 
his intuition cannot distinguish from 
the Sun. 

When a person, in argument, is re- 
duced—I will not say, to an absurdity 
—but to an ‘* IMPOSSIBILE,” it is 
useless to contend. My friend, upon 
the questions between us, is as much 
bound and fied up, as Promotheus 
Vinctus—-one on Tan-hill, as the other 
on Caucasus !— He may kick with his 
legs, but his head is fast :—and | here 
retire, conscious that nothing will con- 
vince him ; and equally conscious that 
all who have paid the least attention to 
the arguments, are already convinced. 


(Jan. 


I ought to make an apology to you and 
your readers for having said so much ; 


and I leave them to determine 
whether he or I most deserve the 
motto— 


¢¢ Ex omni ligno non fit Mercurtus,” 


Yours, &. W.L. Bow es. 
——-a— 


Mr. Urzan, 


N the new edition of the ‘ Pro- 
gresses of Queen Elizabeth,” Mr. 
Nichols notices, that in 1591 the 
Queen was at Portsmouth, “ to which 
place, it appears, ale was sent from 
Guildford for her Majesty's use ;” and 
then adds, ‘‘ no particulars occur of 
the Queen’s visit to Portsmouth, though 
there is no doubt of her having visited 
that noble fortress ; to which at a great 
expense she added many new works. 
She also placed a garrison there, of 
which some part were to keep watch 
there night and day at the town gates, 
and others are set at the top of the 
Church tower, where, by ringing of a 
bell, they can give notice what horse 
and foot are advancing towards the 
town, and, by waving colours, signify 
from what quarter they come.” 
I have now to request you to insert 
a positive confirmation of the Queen’s 
Visit to Portsmouth, extracted from 
the Records of that Corporation ; which 
no doubt Mr. Nichols would have 
inserted in his valuable work, had he 
known of its existence. 


*¢ Memorandum. That on Monday, the 
80th day of August, 1591, at an assemblie 
in the house of Mr. Ric. Leonard, Mayor 
of the Towne of Portesmouth, then beinge 
p’sent y® said Mr. Richard Leonard, Mayor, 
Owin Tottie, Richard Jarvis, John Humfry, 
Thomas Vaust, Thomas Tridles, and divers 
other Burgess’s of y® said Towne, John 
Rider, Clarke, Chaplyn to the Right Ho. 
the Earle of Sussex, was made and admitt’d 
a Burges of the said Towne, and sworne ac- 
cordinglie, as well in consideration that the 
said John Rider was then Orator for the 
said Towne at the cominge of the Queenes 
Matie to Portesmouth aforesaid, as also for 
that he hath likewise p’mised to supplie the 
same place at any other tyme when occasion 
shall serve.” 


Doubtless many interesting Histo- 
rical Memoranda are interspersed among 
the Records of this Corporation, which 
it is hoped may one day see the light. 

Yours, &c. N.R.S. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—o— | 


A Visit to the Seven Churches of Asia, with 
an Excursion into Pisidia, containing Re- 
marks on the Geography and Antiquities of 
those Countries, a Map of the Author's 
Routes, and numerous inscriptions. By 
the Rev. Fr. V.J. Arundel, British Chap- 
lain of Smyrna. 8vo. pp. 336. 


THE Seven Churches (see Revel. i. 
11) are Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamos, 
Thyatira, derdie, Philadelphia, and La- 
odicea. All that remains of Ephesus 
is untenanted mud-cottages and heaps 
of unintelligible stones (p. 27). Smyrna 
is not described ; but nai, ean Per- 
gamus has one church, St. Sophia’s, 
now a mosque; Mr. Arundel thinks 
even earlier than the time of St. John 
(p. 289); and the Agios-Theologos, 
conjectured to have been built by The- 
odosius (p. 287). At —— which 
is populous, there are only one Arme- 
nian and one Greek church (p. 189). 
At Sardis there are ruins of two 
Churches; the whole number of dwel- 
Jings being a few mud-huts and a mill 
or two (p. 178). The first Church, 
almost wholly constructed of magni- 
ficent fragments of earlier edifices, is, 
pethaps, the only one of the Seven 
Churches of which there are any dis- 
tinguishable remains (p. 179). At 
Philadelphia (now called Allah Sher) 
a populous flourishing town, were 
twenty-five Churches, divine service 
being chiefly confined to five only, 
it being more than probable that the 
remains of the Church of St. John, 
(stone walls with brick arches), are 
really those of the first Church in Phi- 
ladelphia(pp. 170, 171). At Laodicea 
(now called Eskinissar) are some small 
tuins of a Church, in which are frag- 
ments of a pillar or two of Cipolino 
marble. P. 87. 

Greece and Asia Minor, like a land 
devoured by locusts, is marked by de- 
solation ; but we shall decline enume- 
ration of the Pagan antiquities, of 
which ample accounts may be seen in 
Mr. Fosbroke’s Foreign Beene: So 
and shall, according to our custom, 
notice curious things. 

We may find whence came the 
fashion of our most ancient Churches, 
from the following conformities — a 
sinall Church, recently excavated upon 
the site of the ancient Colossa, after- 
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wards Clionz, was long and narrow, 
and semi-circular at the east end (p. 
98). A very ancientarch, with zigzag 
mouldings, occurs at Chardak (p. 103). 
At Bounarbaski or Subaski is an old 
building, which has been called a 
Khan, but which rather resembles an 
ancient Church; it stands east and 
west, and has three aisles, the centre 
communicating with the side ones by 
four or five pointed arches (p. 247). 
Facts like these set the doubtful ques- 
tion at rest. 

The Greek and Roman theatres 
were in the stage part nearly alike, as 
appears by comparing the following 
passage with the model of that of Her- 
culaneum. Remains of the stage part 
of Greek theatres are so rare, that they 
have been supposed merely wooden and 
temporary ; but at Sagalassus or Selges- 
sus (now Aglason) a considerable por- 
tion of the proscenium and entrances 
is nearly perfect: 

*<In the pulpitum was a ccntre door 15 
feet high and 9 wide, and two smaller doors 
on either side, of which the nearest was 11 
feet high and 9 wide; but the most remote, 
near the ends of the cavea, only five, includ- 
ing one of the door posts. The distance 
between the pulpitum and the scene was 
18 feet. From the doors of the pulpitum 
were four steps to descend into the or- 
chestra.” P. 143, 


Old manuscripts of the New Tes- 
tament have, it seems, been destroyed 
through conversion into school books. 


‘** Having made a note in my last journey 
to Sardis of some ancient manuscripts of the 
Gospels, which were said to be in one of 
the Churches at Philadelphia, the Bishop, 
who knew nothing about them, ordered a 
search to be made. The Priest who was 
sent on the inquiry told me, on his return, 
that he recollected to have formerly seen 
some very old pieces of parchment, but that 
he had learnt to-day the children (aa:3:a) had 
torn them all up. Mr. Hartley saw two 
copies of the Gospels on vellum at a school, 
but they were of no great antiquity. Our 
inquiries, however, led to the information, 
that in the neighbourhood of Cesarea, there 
is a manuscript of the Gospels in capital 
letters; and which is held in such high 
veneration, that the Turks always send for 
it when they put a Greek upon his oath.” 

P. 172. 
Could not one of our Universities, 
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or some of our public-spirited noble- 
men, effect the purchase of this manu- 
script ? 

At Magnesia, Mr. Arundel inquired, 


¢ If there was still a manufactory of red 
stained-glass, as in the time of Chishull, and 
was disappointed to find the art is at present 
as unknown in Magnesia as in England. 
Every other colour has been brought, I 
apprehend, to the highest perfection pos- 
sible in England ; but, if 1 am not misin- 
formed, red-glass of a particular tint is still 
‘a desideratum ; and yet I have often seen 
it in the stained- windows of Turkish houses.” 
P. 195. 


We know that this colour is abo- 
minably dear and imperfect, for we 
were obliged to give at the ratio of 
eighteen shillings per pound for some 
pieces of red-glass, and that very cloudy 
and hardly transparent. 

On the road to Tripolis, Mr, Arun- 
del saw a wood of olive-trees, which, 
had not the leaf been seen, might have 
been mistaken for oaks or walnuts, All 
he had before seen bore no resemblance 
to forest trees ; but these had immensely 
large trunks twisted and distorted by 
a thousand inequalities, and most dis- 
Teg to the light and silvery 
wranches. P. 213. 

An important passage in the New 
Testament is thus explained : 


‘¢ If, as there can be little doubt, one or 
both of these grains [dari and maize] were 
cultivated in Judea, it would be one of these 
which the disciples of our Lord gathered on 
the Sabbath-day. Wheat or barley could 
scarcely afford a nutritious food; and in a 
hot climate the grain is so hardened as 
almost to resist the effurts of the teeth to 
masticate; but a single stalk of either dari 
or maize affords sufficient and agreeable 
repast. The latter is constantly eaten with 
no other preparation than a slight roasting; 
and in its natural state is gladly relished by 
the hungry traveller, the dari still more so.” 
Pp, 228. 


We find no dari in Harris’s Natural 
History of the Bible, nor maize, nor 
Indian corn, nor wheat. Well might 
Michaelis make an ‘‘ Oratio de de- 
fectibus Historiz Naturalis, Itinere in 
Palestinam Arabiamqne suscepto, sar- 
ciendis,” and well might he also say, 
** Pour bien entendre le Vieux Testa- 
ment, il estabsolument necessaire d’ap- 
profondir I’Histoire Naturelle aussi 
bien que les mocurs des Orientaux.” 
But religionism and theology are dis- 
tinct things. The latter is not neces- 
sary to worldly intcrests, the former 
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may be an excellent tool of trade; but 
they ought to be inseparable. It is 
well-known, that whatever extraordi- 
Naty circumstance occurs in Scripture, 
it is said to be produced by the agency 
of an angel. Mr. Arundel presumes, 
that the pool of Bethesda was a bath 
with hot waters. He says of one, 


*¢ There were females within, and on their 
retiring, I tried the heat, and found it 108%} 
but perhaps in the centre, where the spring 
spouted up, much more. This, like all 
Turkish baths, is first appropriated to the 
use of the females, who enter it early in the 
morning, and occupy it till about noon; 
during the rest of the day, till evening, the 
men bathe in it. Now as the whole night 
is necessary to suffer the foul water to pass 
off, it is evident that the benefit arising from 
the purity of the water and its medicinal 
virtues, if it possesses any, can only be 
received by those who first enter it; and 
there would naturally be a competition for 
this privilege. I do not know how far this 
may illustrate the pool of Bethesda, and the 
case of the poor man, who had no friend 
to put him sufficiently early into the bath. 
The spouting, or rather boiling, up of the 
central spring, may well be termed the 
troubling of the water; perhaps at Bethesda 
this was only at intervals, and not continued 
as in the bath of Tripolis,” Pp. 227, 228. 


We are glad at being able to sup- 
me this hypothesis of Mr. Arundel. 

ammond (New Testament, p. 282), 
after stating the foolish medicinal no- 
tions of the day (that water corrupted 
with the entrails of animals would cure 
diseases), concludes a long note with 
**the Christian religion is no way con- 
cerned in the miraculousness of this 
cure, if such it were, it being afforded 
the Jews before Christ’s coming, and 
continued to them at this time of their 
resisting and crucifying of Christ.” 
Mr. Bloomfield, in his valuable work 
(the Recensio Synoptica, III. 150), 
after rejecting as gratuitous and absurd, 
the hypotheses quoted by Hammond, 
says, con Bartholin de Paralyt. N. 
Test. p. 78, ‘‘ turbatur aqua therma- 
rum subéerraneo calore ebulliens,” and 
that this opinion is further adopted by 
Dr. Mead, Bishop Pearce, Heuman, 
Rosenmuller, Kuinoel, &c. &c. 

At Ushak is conducted the manu- 
facture of Turkey carpets, ‘*in which,” 
remarks Mr. Dallaway, ‘the excel- 
lence of the ancient Phrygian tapestry 
is continued to this day.” P. 252. 
We think it very probable that the 
manufacture was the same, but that 
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the patterns (as being of figures) were 
for hangings different. 

Of Greek tombs at Ushak, Mr. 
Arundel says : 


«¢ They have for the most part, within a 
circular arch, four square compartments, in 
each of which are emblems, distinguishing 
the various mechanical employments of the 
deceased.” P. 252. 


Among the Romans, in the Colum- 
baria, inscriptions commonly occupied 
the place of professional emblems. 
This was an improvement of letters 
over hieroglyphics, but nevertheless 
such emblems do occur upon Roman 
monuments. 

Homer (as quoted by Dr. Clarke) 
mentions carts with bodies of wicker 
work. Mr, Arundel saw some, with 
the wheels regularly English, one neatly 
spoked, and rimmed with iron, but 
squeaking horribly from the axle nat 
being greased. (pp. 275-6.) We have 
in our neighbourhood taxed carts made 
of wicker work, as to the bodies, and 
painted. So useful is the ‘* non ex- 
tinguetur” of archzological knowledge. 
Simple bread in England is an insipid 
thing, like fish without sauce. But 
Mr. Arundel says: 


«¢ During a residence of four years and a 
half in Asia Minor, I have never eaten such 
delicious bread as at Kirgagatch. It is 
amusing to obgerve the varied kinds and 
forms of bread which a traveller meets with 
even in a journey as short as mine. The 
common loaf and frangoli (a long roll) are 
to be met with generally only as you ap- 
proach within four or five days of Smyrna. 
Further in the interior, you have large pau- 
cakes, as thin as brown paper, which are 
eaten, cither folded up or several doubled 
together. At Bourdour the bread was of a 
more singular form, very little thicker than 
a good English pancake, but instead of being 
circular, about a yard long, and four inches 
wide.” Pp. 277-278. 

Now we do think that a gourmand 
might consider pancakes, instead of 
dinner bread, to be a great improve- 
ment, for it is evidently the case as 
to Yorkshire pudding ; and we are as- 
tonished that the latter is not the uni- 
versal substitute when roast joints are 
brought to table. We give this as a 
verbum-sat for brother epicures ; and 
Chambaud says, why should good 
living be confined to fools, and. bad 
living be left to sensible men. 

Camels and horses, on the walk, go 
very nearly in equal paces, below three 
miles an hour. P. 279. 


Mr. Arundel thinks with Hasselquist, 
&c. that the foxes of Samson were 
jackalls (p. 309), because the latter are 
gregarious animals, the fox a solitary 
quadruped. Ovid says, (Fasti IV. lin. 
681), 

*¢ Cur igitur missz junctis ardentia tedis 
Terga ferant vulpes—” 


—and Apthonius (fab. 38), mentions 
a countryman sending a fox, with a 
torch tied to his tail, into a neighbour’s 
corn-field. It is certain that the He- 
brew name by; may suit the jackall 
as well as the fox. We quote Harris’s 
Nat. Hist. Bible, p. 148. 

We have thus given, we hope, suf- 
ficient samples of the interest and in- 
formation to be derived from Mr. 
Arundel’s work. A real author tra- 
veller is highly to be valued, because 
he neither writes from his brain, or 
makes books out of books. He may 
be said to write pictures; and a few 
lines, descriptive of the state of a place, 
confers more accurate, statistical, and 
philosophical knowledge, than volumes 
of metaphysical disquisition. If a ham- 
let or village of England has not a gen- 
tleman’s house in it, it is evident that 
it is peopled by farmers and day-la- 
bourers, and that it is uncivilized, and 
the inhabitants ignorant. In the same 
manner, the barbarizing pestilence of 
Islamism is to be seen over the whole 
East, where it operates like the Circean 
magic, metamorphosing human beings 
into the form of pigs, or at the best of 
only the more inte ligent brutes, with 
no other characteristics of man than 
the heroism and disregard of danger 
common to savages. 


or Ne 


The Practice of Tenancy and Customs of 
Counties in Great Britain. By L. Ken- 
nedy and T. B. Grainger, 8vo. pp. 384. 


IT is known, that when capital is 
invested in land, it pays only two and 
a half per cent, and in trade ten per 
cent, It is also known that ten trades- 
men retire with a fortune, while not 
one farmer does the same. Setting 
aside therefore the idea of landed secu- 
rity being better than any other, for it 
is not to the purpose, it is plain that 
the profits of Commerce are far beyond 
those of Agriculture. It is plain too 
that the manufacturer is not impeded 
by seasons, or subject to augmentation 
of rents or poor’s rates, It is also true, 
as our authors say : 
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<< It is impossible for any state to become 
great and powerful within itself by means 
of commerce alone: all history proves that 
where trade alone was depended upon, 
though considerable wealth might be accu- 
mulated, yet, when the hour of danger came, 
the state was found to be nerveless and pow- 
erless.” P. 52. 


Holland and the Hanse towns prove 
this position. 

On the other hand it may be af- 
firmed, that commerce generates a 
monied capital, which the other does 
not, and that it makes an estate out of 
mere industry, and the arts of civiliza- 
tion; and that this monied capital 
Causes a mere petty tax to supersede a 
requisition ; and detracts an immense 
ee from the sole support of the 
and. 

In reality, both agriculture and 
commerce are ‘* hens that lay golden 
eggs,” and neither should be oppressed. 
But it is evident that there is a jea- 
lousy entertained of the far inferior 
profits of the former. 

For our own parts, we know that, 
although there may not exist any revo- 
lutionary measure, in a direct form, 
yet that most efficient mode of effect- 
ing that result, by annihilation of the 
natural consequence and rank of the 
landowners, and indeed of rendering 
plebeianism supreme, does exist in an 
indirect mode. We consider as traps, 
laid for Government to fall into, certain 
popular bubbles of the day, because 
they have an operation similar to that 
of Parliamentary Reform (though not 
so obvious), and because men may be 
killed by poison as well as the sword. 
If by free trade and anti-corn bills, 
competition be introduced, then is Pe- 
ter only robbed to pay Paul ; and if, as 
political economy says, the foreign com- 
modities can only be purchased by 
inanufactures, and therefore no loss is 
sustained, it is not the fact, for, as our 
authors justly say, the farmer has only 
the home market for his goods, while 
the manufacturer has both that and the 
foreign also, and of course the latter 
has an undue preference. But we 
must come to fapees: The general 
number of persons in a square mile in 
1811 was 175, in the agricultural po- 
pulation only 36. Taking the food 
of each person to require the produce 
of three acres, the former wants 58 
acres, the latter only 12. And by de- 
ducting 36 from 175, it is evident that 
139 persons obtained a maintenance 
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distinct from the agricultural class. Ac- 
cording to Capt. Pittman (Polit. Econ. 
pt. i. p. 21.) the average annual cost of 
food per head for every individual is 
gl. 4s.; but, taking it at O/. the annual 
amount in an agricultural population of 
36 persons, is 324/. fora square mile, or 
640 acres, out of which only éwelve are 
required for support of the population, 
at 3 acres per head. It is probable 
therefore that sixty persons at least are 
taken off the agricultural population by 
trade in every square mile, which, tak- 
ing the whole number of square miles 
in the kingdom to be about 58,000, 
makes the population removed to be 
3,480,000. Multiply this number by 
gl. the annual cost of food per head is 
31,320,000/. Deduct eight millions 
for poor’s rates (supposing that they 
are wholly paid by agriculturists), the 
result is that the agricultural population 
is eased by trade of 23,320,000/. an- 
nually. Of course the balance is great- 
ly in their (the agriculturists’) favour, 
which could not ensue if the profits of 
trade were not far superior to that of 
land ; for, if the surplus population were 
not thus taken off, an Irish potatoe 
system must ensue. 

Add to this that trade alone enables 
us to man our fleets, furnish an enor- 
mous portion of our revenue, and save 
the agriculturists from bearing the 
whole expences of the state. 

In short, if estates are saleable at so 
low an interest of capital as two and a 
half per cent, it is evident that nothing 
but cheapness of money, i. e. a monied 
capital, could be the means of their ob- 
taining a high price. Subject to the 
entire burden of the population, and of 
the expences of the state, what would 
they be worth? Nothing at all, as a 
source of independent income or live- 
lihood from rent. People would be 
content with sufficient lands for family 
use, and the country be filled with 
petty proprietors. ; 

Through the gross partiality of our 
authors for the agricultural system, ev- 
clusively, we have thus been obliged to 
strike a balance. But in so doing we are 
far from supporting current popular no- 
tions; it being our opinion that the 
home trade should not be discouraged. 
For let it be remembered that under a 
free trade, if goods must be created to 
purchase the imports, it is at the cost 
of a diminution of profits, a consequent 
increase of pauperism, and a subjection 
to the caprice of foreigners. ‘The old 
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rule used to be, exchange for what you 
cannot produce yourselves. In short 
we deprecate foolish discouragements 
of trade, because these drive the popu- 
lation back upon agriculture, and we 
would have the latter held up, because, 
as our authors say : 


«¢ Were the prices of agricultural produce 
in Great Britain driven down to the low 
rate which some seem to have contem- 
plated by the too easy introduction of com- 
modities of a similar description, the growth 
of foreign soils, it is by no means too much 
to say, that the depreciation in the value of 
land and contingent property would amount 
to 600,000,000/, and where is the foreign 
trade to be found, that could by possibility 
compensate for such an enormous deficit, 
which must in its effects involve the utter 
ruin of almost every class of the commu- 
nity.” P. 48, 


Our sly jesuitical seditionists, in their 
hopes of overturning the constitution, 
by invisible means, are aware of the 
awful results alluded to in the extract 
quoted, and utter loud yells against the 
necessary protection of agriculture, be- 
cause, if it were left unprotected, as 
they wish, the landowners and their 
dependants would have no means of 
self-preservation, and be brought to 
the workhouse,—a state of things they 
most ardently desire. 

We shall indulge only one more re- 
mark as to the political part of this 
work, a remark founded upon that 
cruel system of the political economists, 
who, under the phrase of cheapening 
labour, generate pauperism and crime ; 
for, 


«¢ All experience proves that there cannot 
be a more unwise or destructive policy than 
that which tends to place the workman or 
the labourer in a situation only, as it were, 
one degree in the scale removed from star- 
vation. It not only destroys every feeling 
of independance and respectability, but it 
operates as a temptation to crime, and too 
frequently he proceeds from the less to 
greater offences, till the amount in the ag- 
gregate throughout the'country becomes fear- 
fully alarming, and, unhappily, a generation 
growing up is presented to view,who are more 
demoralized than their parents.” P. 81. 


Thus itis. Circumstances are in the 
actual process of demoralization ; as exe 
cessive wages, prompting debauchery, 
are given in some trades, at least for a 
time, or mere starvation wages in 
others. The present age takes up no- 
minal religion as the cure for immo- 


rality, which is treating topically a con- 
stitutional disease. 
Well do our authors say : 


‘¢ Religious instruction, and education 
accompanying it, are unquestionably most 
essential; but they are not of themselves, 
nor can they be, the remedy sought for ; 
they doubtless frequently enable men to 
bear up against calamity, and resist temp- 
tation, but it is impossible they can remove 
the evils arising from the extreme povert 
of numerous classes of the community.” 
P. 121. 


Mr. Becher has proposed the rational 
and statesman-like remedy ; why is it 
oot panes ? 

e shall now proceed to the agri- 
cultural parts of this work. The chief 
point urged is the substraction of ca- 
pital in the valuation outlay, paid by an 
incoming to an outgoing tenant, a plan 
which does not exist in the north of 
England, and there our authors say : 


*¢ This is all avoided in the North of 
England, and merely by means of the simple 
expedient that one tenant has nothing to do 
with the other. ‘The outgoer acts upon his 
own system, and disposes as he pleases of 
any part of the property on the farm, except 
what he is obliged to use upon the premises. 
Whilst the incomer has nothing to pay for 
valuation, no favor to ask of the outgoer ; 
he is enabled to purchase a sufficient stock, 
wherever he has the best opportunities of 
making good bargains, and enters the farm 
completely unincumbered, with the remain- 
der of his capital left, after purchasing his 
stock, to carry on business with every pros- 
pect of success.” P. 98. 


Thisevil would we think be remedied 
by the simple method of letting farms 
at old Michaelmas. The outgoer would 
then have his crops in, and he might 
be accommodated with a barn or two 
for threshing them out till Midsummer. 

For turniping and winter food, spe- 
cific clauses might be made by the 
landlord, which would not affect the 
incomer. 

In page 61 is a. most useful table of 
sums (in the pound per acre) paid by 
the different counties for poor's rates. 
These, though increased by manufac- 
tures in some degree, are chiefly exag- 
gerated by large towns. We find, that 
in Westmorland and Northumberland, 
the amount per acre is only fifteen 
pence per pound; in Lancashire, the 
seat of the cotton manufacture, only 
Qs. 3d.; in Gloucestershire, Somerset- 
shire, Wiltshire, and Yorkshire, the 
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seats of the clothing trade, the assess- 
ment is only from 3s. to 5s. But in 
the County of Middiesex, it is THREE 
POUNDS THIRTEEN SHILLINGS AND 
TEN PENCE, though in the County of 
Surrey, one arm of the London and 
Westininster coat, it is only ELEVEN 
SHILLINGS AND TEN PENCE. That 
living is just as cheap in St. George’s 
Fields as in the City and West end, is 
certain; but if, taking the Surrey ratio, 
the proportion on the Northern Bank 
of the hames is not more dense in 
the proportion of nearly seven to one, 
there is great mismanagement in the 
two corpulent sisters, London and 
Westminster, which imperiously re- 
quires parliamentary attention. 

Here we must end. We are ac- 
quainted with the husbandry of cer- 
tain of the counties mentioned, and 
have been surprised at their accuracy. 
Our authors have exercised an undue 
partiality towards the agricultural sys- 
tem, and we think, on the subject of 
emigration, that when the population 
is obliged to fasten, as in Ireland, upon 
small patches of land for support, then 
does the clock strike the hour for emi- 
gration ; but, upon the whole, the 
work abounds with lessons of pru- 
dence, and precedents of improvement. 


——Q—- 

A History of Northumberland, in Three 
Parts. By John Hodgson, Clerk, Vicar 
of Whelpington, &c. Part III. vol. ii. 
Containing Ancient Records and Historical 
Papers. 4to. pp. 435. 


WE do not like to sce old friends 
with new faces, and such would be 
county histories without records. They 
are certainly dull; but what then? 
—they are the bones, muscles, and 
blood of local history. ‘Topography 
without record is an estate without 
earth. But there are important moral 
and political consequences attached to 
such useful collections, consequences 
well exhibited by Mr. Hodgson, who 
is a writer of depth, in the following 
passages. 

*‘ Anxiety for the preservation, and a 
deep sense of the value, of public and family 
muniments, are feelings that spring out of 
loyalty and attention to self-preservation, 
and are characteristic of the high-minded 
and patriotic people who live upon estates 
which have descended to them from remote 
ancestry—have been the reward of valour, or 
wisdom, or industry, and which especially 
have been kept unspotted by dishonourable 
and enthralling incumbrances, How, indeed, 
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can @ generous and enlightened progeny 
look with indifference upon those charters of 
their rights, liberty, and property, which 
their ancestors: had sealed with their blood, 
or emblazoned with the glory of great or use- 
ful deeds ? A conqueror, who wishes to begin 
a new era ina country, by dividing its property 
among his adherents, naturally enough de- 
sires to destroy all evidences of the achieye- 
ments and possessions of the people he has 
vanquished. A remarkable event of this 
kind occurred in China about 2000 years 
since, when Chi-Hoang-ti, for the purpose 
of obliterating every trace of the feudal go- 
vernment that preceded his dynasty, de- 
stroyed all its books and writings, excepting 
such as related to law and medicine, and put 
to death great numbers of learned men, lest 
they should relate from memory any portion 
of the genuine memoirs or established su- 
perstitions of their country, Something 
similar to this may always be expected to 
happen, where neglect or mismanagement 
— popular discontent to ripen into 

atred, and to bring on a revolution: in the 
heat of revenge the actors in a new order of 
things, naturally seek security for them- 
selves, their power, and property, not merely 
from those whom they had removed from 
their offices and estates, but from their de- 
scendants, by the destruction of such re- 
cords and papers as might assist the con- 
quered party in the recovery of their rights, 
in the event of a successful re-action. 
Prynne asserts, that in several periods of the 
unsettled state of our country, ‘the pre- 
vailing king’s parties embezzled and sup- 
pressed such parliamentary records and pro- 
ceedings as made most against their interest, 
power, and prerogative:” and Ayloffe to 
this quotation adds, that “it cannot be 
doubted that in those times the like fate 
befel many other of our national muni- 
ments ;” that ‘‘damps, mildew, and vermin 
have, from time to time, deprived us of many 
antient and valuable records.” Dugdale, in 
his Baronage,* cites the Scottish Rolls for 
the 34th year of Edward the First, which 
records, as well as similar documents for the 
preceding and succeeding year of the same 
reign, were not existing when that copious 
source of historical evidence was printed by 
government in 1814. It is the multiplica- 
tion of copies of the authentic histories of 
countries and places, and especially of useful 
records and papers, which tends to avert 
these effects of wars, revolutions, and neg- 
lect. It is this process that keeps the most 
antient writings in perenaial youth. It 
preserves the remembrance of such arts and 
measures as have been found to be useful 
and good, suitable to the climate im which 
they have rooted and thriven, and to the 
people by whom they have been adopted. I¢ 
keeps truth before men’s eyes, and conse- 





* Vol. i. p. 525. 
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utntly gives a relish for histories that are 
founded on facts, in preference to works of 
imagination, fables, and romance. It pre- 
vents the spread of visionary theories, by 
encouraging us to protect and defend the 
laws under which our predecessors have long 
lived happily, rather than venture upon such 
rash and vain experiments in legislation, as 
usually end in democratical risings and poli- 
tical ruin. Records,’ indeed, ‘ are the 
treasuries ad conservatories of our laws, and 
the standard to which we must resort for the 
resolving and ascertaining all constitutional 
points; they are the testimonies of our le- 
gislation and of all juridica! and judicial pro- 
ceedings, and the perpetual evidence of 
every man’s rights, privileges, and liberties.’ 
‘The same fertile mine likewise offers us a 
rich vein of materials for improving and il- 
lustrating our English topography,’ ‘and for 
rendering our local history and antiquities cf 
essential and public use.’* ” 


In Preface, p. v. Mr. Hodgson sug- 
gests the following improvement con- 
cerning deeds. 


*¢ From the very large and inconvenient 
size of most modern deeds, and the great 
difficulty in keeping them in order and from 
injury, I cannot here omit this suggestion— 
that some statutory enactmeut, making every 
sort of conveyance of property illegal, unless 
it were plainly written upon parchment or 
paper of the foolscap or some other specified 
size, and the several sheets of each deed 
were inlaid, might be of considerable indi- 
vidual and national advantage. Title-deeds 
would then be easily accessible to the parties 
they belonged to; and if every deed was 
paged, and the contents of each clause in- 
dexed at its end, it would be rendered still 
more intelligible and useful. On this plan, 
deeds would be all of one size; and might 
be protected with covers, according to their 
owner's fancy: series of them belonging to 
the same estate might be bound into vo- 
lumes; and copies of the whole much more 
conveniently made for the purpose of com- 
mon reference.” 

In p. 171 is a copy of an ancient 
survey, (33 H. VIII.) relative to the 
sation betweep England and Scot- 
land, which appears to us very illus- 
trative of ancient manners and customs, 
as far as concerns boundaries, castles, 
&e. 

Drawings and plans were made of 
castles and towns, and sent up to Go- 
vernment.—p. 172. 

Roads were made around the boun- 
daries of towns, for the convenience of 
perambulating them.—p. 172. 

_ Theuse of Wansdike as a boundary, 
is proved by the existence of a ditch 





* Ayloffe’s Calenders, &c. Introd, iv, and v. 
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for this pee, called ‘‘ the march- 
dyke of old mencon.”—p. 174. 

A rivulet or brook was another 
boundary.—p. 176. 

A hanging stone was a limit— 

**To the hanging stone which ys the 
boundes and mere betweene the easte and 
middle marches of England.”—p, 178. 

We might think that this was a 
rocking-stone; but Stonehenge (Sarum 
pendulum) was the denomination of 
Stone-henge (see Lye), and we think 
that the “ hanging stone” merely im- 
plied a stone upon an acclivity, in the 
same sense as we now use the term 
** hanging wood.” 

(To be continued.) 
—@— 


Monumental Remains and Antiquities in the 
County of Bedford. By Thomas Fisher. 


This is a very curious antiquarian 
work, consisting of thirty-seven draw- 
ings upon stone, executed by Mr.Fisher, 
and only fifty copies of each have been 
printed at the lithographic press of D. 
J. Redman. 

Mr. Fisher was one of the first en- 
couragers of lithography, or, as he 
termed it, polyautography, in this 
country; and to him we are obliged 
for a curious memoir of Philip i. 
André, the first introducer of the art in 
this country, which appeared in our 
volume LXXVIII. p. 193. 

Mr. Fisher has distinguished him- 
self also by a vigourous opposition to the 
illiberal Act unjustly designated for the 
encouragement of literature. His ap- 
— to the legislature on this subject 

as been laid before the public. 

This Act, it appears, has been the 
sole cause of stopping in their pro- 

Tess two very curious works begun by 

r. Fisher, and the completion of 
which has long been the wish of many 
a collector of antiquarian publications. 
We allude to ‘* The Antient, Allego- 
rical, Historical, and Legendary Paint- 
ings at Stratford upon Avon,” and 
«The Collections for Bedfordshire.” 
But on this subject Mr. Fisher shall 
speak for himself: 

«¢ The progress of these works was inter- 
rupted by that very singular measure of Par- 
liamentary encouragement, the Copyright 
Act. By that Act the Curators of eleven 
privileged libraries acquired a legal right to 
demand, without remuneration, eleven copies 
of any and of every book which might there- 
after be published in Great Britain, with 
letter-press; a right which, so long as it 
exists, will operate on the publications above 
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referred to, and on all similar projected 
works, however intrinsically valuable or 
praiseworthy, as a discouragement. 

«¢ But it is hoped that the impolicy of this 
enactment will soon be obvious to all impartial 

ersons, and to the Legislature in particular. 

t is now known that the Copyright Act has, 
on the one hand, failed to secure to the fa- 
voured parties much of that benefit which 
they had desired so inconsiderately, and la- 
boured to obtain so strenuously; while, on 
the other hand, if it has not altogether ba- 
nished elegant and expensive literature from 
this country, it has at least turned the scale 
very much in favour of foreign nations, 
where the act of publication entails upon 
an author no such penalties and loss of pro- 
perty as the Copyright Act imposes, A 
comparison of the productions of the British 
press, in almost every department of science, 
with those of the presses of the coutinent of 
Europe, during the last ten years, will verify 
the observation. 

*¢ Such being the state of facts, may it 
not be reasonably expected, that at no very 
distant period, the subject will be again 
brought under the consideration of Parlia- 
ment; and that, when the impolicy of the 
law shall have been made apparent by a re- 
ference to the actual result of ten years’ ex- 
perience of its operation, this oppressive 
statute will be repealed, and freedom be again 
restored to the literature and science of 
Great Britain ?”’ 


In this wish we most cordially join. 
From our experience in trade we are 
aware of many valuable and extensive 
works, rather than incur so heavy a 
penalty, having been either given up 
altogether, or published without the 
necessary explanatory letter-press, thus 
evading the penalty of the law. 


—o-—- 


Hortus Britannicus ; or a Catalogue of Plants 
cultivated in the Gardens of Great Britain, 
arranged in Natural Orders; with the 
addition of the Linnean Classes and Or- 
ders to which they Lelong, &c. By R. 
Sweet, F.L.S, 8vo. p. 1. Ridgway. 


THIS useful work must have occa- 
sioned the author great application of 
labour in arranging all the genera and 
species according to their natural affi- 
nities, a plan which we believe has 
never been before introduced into any 
general catalogue of plants. It ap- 
pears to be by far the most useful me- 
thod for the cultivator, as it brings 
together the plants that are the nearest 
related ; and we observe, in the same 
line with the generic name, the addition 
also of the Linnzan class and order to 
which it belongs. 
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It certainly is the most complete and 
useful catalogue that has yet appeared, 
as in one line it gives the systematic 
and English names, where dantinad, 
of what country it is native, the year 
introduced, the months when in 
flower, whether hardy or tender, its 
duration, and reference to the books 
in which it is figured ; and where any 
names have been lately changed, a 
synonym is given in italics to show 
what it is changed from. It also con- 
tains nearly double the number of 
plants contained in any other catalogue 
that we have seen, so that, on the 
whole, we believe it could not have 
been more complete. In our opinion, 
the arrangement according to the na- 
tural system is far preferable to that of 
an artificial one, particularly for cultiva- 
tors, and on this account the present 
work should be in the hands: of all 
gardeners and cultivators of plants, and 
the references to the figures will also 
render it very useful to the botanist. 

The author’s previous works, viz. 
the Hortus Suburbanus Londinensis ; 
the Hothouse and Greenhouse Manual 
Cultivator; Geraniacez; Cistiniz ; 
and the British Flower-garden ; have 
been deservedly admired and appre- 
ciated, and have acquired for the author 
the most extended reputation both at 
home and on the continent of Europe, 
and happy should we feel if our tardy 
notice of his labours should be the 
means of stimulating him to still greater 


exertions. 

— 

The Sympathizing High-priest. Three Ser- 
mons, preached in the parish church of St. 
Mary, Aldermary. By the Rev. H. B. 
Wilson, D.D. F.S.A. Rector. 8vo. pp-44. 
WE do not like such odd expres- 

sions as the thickness of our Saviour's 
sweats (p. 8) during his agony; but 
many divines do not think literary 
character of any moment in the compo- 
sition of sermons. 

These before us are directed against 
Unitarianism in one view, and in com- 
memoration of the public virtues of 
the late Archbishop Sutton in another. 
A pious and benevolent spirit seems to 
animate the three discourses, and we 
highly respect the author for his amia- 
ble and excellent intentions. We agree 
with him in his opinion, that 

‘¢ Many of the dissensions which unhap- 
pily divide and distract mankind on the 
subject of religion, are to be traced to an 
anxiety to divest it of all mystery.”—p. i. 
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The Literary Remains of the late Henry 
Neele, Author of the ‘* Romance of -His- 
tory,” &c. &c. consisting of Lectures on 
English Poetry, Tales, and other Miscel- 
laneous Pieces, in prose and verse. 8v0. 
pp. 543. 

LET us imagine that we are walk- 
ing amidst grand forest scenery, and 
that our attention is caught by a fine 
majestic rock, at the foot of which is a 
*«fons salientis aque,” beautifully pel- 
lucid. We gaze on it with delight, 
for seeing is like feeling. The plea- 
sure of viewing an interesting object 
is only a delicate and fine sentiment.* 
While we are thus gazing, the water 
becomes dim from some _ invisible 
cause. It is next agitated; the per- 
turbation increases to boiling. We 
are astonished. On a sudden it sinks 
wholly into the ground, and not a 
trace of it appears. Such is the history 
of the genius, writings, and prema- 
ture death of Henry Neele. Genius 
was the rock; his ideas flowing from 
it were pre-eminently lucid, and ofien 
surpassingly beautiful ; not an Opacity 
or cloudiness is, we think, to be seen 
in one of his gems; but, like Horace’s 
“Fons Blandusiz, splendidior vitro,” 
of which the poet says, ‘* Fies nobi- 
lium tu quoque fontium,” just as he 
was known and appreciated, and be- 
ginning to shine above the lesser stars 
of the literary hemisphere, Insanity 
seized him, and held him fast, while 
Death assassinated him. Let us not be 
uncharitable, for a levis insania cha- 
racterizes all poets whatever ; and not 
only does Democritus exclude ‘‘ sanos 
Helicone poetas,” and Cicero quote 
Plato as saying that the true poetical 
character cannot exist, ‘sine inflam- 
matione animorum, et sine quodam af- 
flatu quasi furoris,” but the unforta- 
nate subject will not endure restraint 
from prudence,—his bias is insupera- 
ble. 

“‘Nanciscetur enim pretium nomenque 

poet [quam 

Si tribus Anticyris caput insanabile nun- 

Tonsori Sicino commiserit.” 


Neele, though he became an excel- 
lent French scholar, never displayed at 
school any application, or even talent 
for Greek, Latin, or study of any sort, 





* On s’exerce A voir comme A sentir, ou 
plutét, une vue exquise n’est qu'un seuti- 
ment delicat et fin. Rousseau. See our 
author, p.345. 
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except poetry. But this neglect he 
redeemed by subsequent application. 
His profession was that of an attorney, 
in which character he may be consi- 
dered rather as a machine thn a man. 
His voluntary pursuits were ‘ecidedly 
intellectual ; but we are inc ined to 
think that they were much » sisted by 
his professional studies. We allude to 
the singular clearness and precision of 
his manner of thinking and writing, 
—a manner which is equal to the best 
of the classics. In his excellent Lec- 
tures on Poetry, he not only rivals 
Blair, but he animates the subject 
with the nicest and most accurate dis- 
criminations of character; he exhibits 
perfect atoms as it were in a micro- 
scope, and displays their distinct fea- 
tures and orgavization ; and, not only 
this, but to keep attention awake, he 
sets dry narrative to the finest music 
of elegant humour and delicious senti- 
ment. Neele felt when it was ne- 
cessary to shun tadium, an important 
caution in all wivd voce oratory; and 
he knew that diamonds in the mine 
were only heaps of earth, till they were 
polished and set. Johnson’s celebrated 
preface to Shakspeare is a grand set 
speech, made in honour of the Bard; 
but it is evidgnt that here, as in all 
Johnson’s writiags, it is himself, not 
the subject, who is exhibited,—the 
performer, not the play. In the dis- 
section of Shakspeare, on the con- 
trary, Neele contented himself with 
being the operative anatomist; and 
with what consummate skill he has 
illustrated the great master of the hu- 
man character, Shakspeare, may ap- 
pear from the following extract: 


*¢ Of Shakspeare’s comic female charac- 
ters, it will be sufficient to adduce two, 
Rosalind and Beatrice. What a fascinating 
creature is the first! what an admirable 
compound of wit, gaicty, and good humour! 
blended at the same time with deep and 
strong passion, with courage and resolu- 
tion, with unshaken affection to her father, 
and constant and fervent love for Orlando. 
How extraordinary and romantic is this cha- 
racter, if we contemplate it in the abstract ; 
yet how beautiful and true to Nature, if we 
examine it in all its details. Heatrice is a 
character of a very different stamp from Ro- 
salind, although resembling her in some 
particulars. She has all her wit; but, it 
must be confessed, without her good hu- 
mour. Her arrows are not merely piercing, 
but poisoned. Rosalind’s is cheerful rail- 
lery; Beatrice’s satirical bitterness. Rosa- 
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lind is not only afraid to strike, but unwil- 
ling to wound. Beatrice is at least care- 
less of the effect of her wit, if she can but 
find an opportunity to utter it. But Shak- 
speare has no heartless character in his 
dramas ; he has no mere § intellectual gla- 
diators,’ as Dr. Johnson has well styled the 
actors in the witty scenes of Congreve. 
Beatrice has strong and easily excited feel- 
ings. Love is called into action by the 
stratagem of the garden scene; and rage, 
indignation, and revenge, by the slanders 
cast upon her cousin. We have heard the 
character called inconsistent; but what is 
human nature but a tissue of inconsisten- 
cies? or rather are not our hopes, fears, 
affections, and passions, linked together by 
a thread so fine, that only the gifted eye of 
such a peet as Shakspeare can discover it ? 
The changes of purpose and passion, as de- 
veloped by him, in the mind of Beatrice, 
are any -thing but inconsistencies; abrupt 
and surprising they certainly are, but they 
are accounted for by motives of extraordi- 
nary weight, and feelings of singular suscep- 
tibility.” pp. 91, 92. 


We have not room for his diversi- 
fied picture gallery of Shakspeare’s 
Clowns, a subject which he hag treated 
with the admirable portraiture of a 
Hogarth. The top of the climax of 
buffoon character is Falstaff; but Neele 
has not touched upon him, and we are 
sorry for it. Nonsense is wine when 
we are disposed to convivialiiy; and 
even Commonwealth puritans, who 
enacted that tailors should not sit 
cross-legged, through abhorrence of 
popery (see p. 19), relaxed their grim 
features, we doubt not, when the prat- 
tling pin-laskef sat upon their knees. 
But, if Neele has omitted Falstaff, he 
has finger-pointed Touchstone to our 
notice, as the first of all clowns, past, 
present, or to come. He is indeed the 
best-tempered, pleasantest _philosophi- 
cal abstract clown ever known; in 
fact, the Shakspeare himself of the 
motley tribe, —the Clown in the 
Twelfth Night is a wag, a Mercutio 
in low lifes; the Clown in Lear is a 
worthy affectionate dependent, laugh- 
ing only professionally; the rest are 
bumkins, or pedants, or coxcombs, or 
braggadocios, but all of them natural 
characters, only stage-drest up to make 
a show. 

We shall now leave Shakspeare, to 
give Neele’s characters of certain first- 
rate poets. 

Chaucer.—Chaucer’s versatility was 
most extraordinary. No English poet, 
Shakspeare alone excepted, exhibits 
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such striking instances of comic and 
tragic powers united in the same mind. 
His humour and wit are of the bright- 
est and keenest character; but then his 
pathos is tremendous, and his descrip- 
tive powers are of the highest order. 
P. 8. 

Spenser.—Spenser’s hero is always 
honour, truth, valour, courtesy ; but it 
is not man. His heroine is meekness, 
chastity, constancy, beauty; but it is 
not woman. His landscapes are ferti- 
lity, magnificence, verdure, splendour ; 
but they are no¢ nature. His pictures 
have no relief; they are all light, or 
all shadow ; they are all wonder, but 
no truth. P. 52. 

Ossian, Milton.—The grand charac- 
teristic of Ossian 1s pathos, of Milton 
sublimity. P. 74. 

Chatterton.—His poems bear internal 
evidence of their being the productions 
of a boy, of a marvellous boy indeed, 
but still ofa boy. There are no traces 
of experience, of long observation, of 
a knowledge of human nature, nor in- 
deed of acquirements of any sort. What 
he has left behind him is full of ge- 
nius; but full of inequalities and faults. 
P. 76. 

Vanbrugh, Swift.—Such writers as 
Vanbrugh and Swift do not use the 
vices and follies of mankind for the 
purpose of instruction or amusement ; 
but standing aloof from humanity, like 
the Mephistophiles of Goethe, and 
make its weaknesses and its crimes the 
objects of their fiend-like derision. 
P. 150. 

Shenstone, Phillips, Hammond. — 
Made up of artificial affectation, their 
shepherds and shepherdesses are only 
ladies and gentlemen in masquerade, 
sitting upon green hillocks, with pas- 
toral crooks in their hands, and talk- 
ing about love and Arcadia. P. 167. 

Young.—His genius is only seen to 
advantage amidst charnel houses and 
sepulchres. It seems as if, like the 
pictures of the camera obscura, it could 
not be exhibited, but in an apparatus 
of darkness. His muse is a mummy; 
his Apollo a sexton; his Parnassus a 
church-yard. He drinks from the ri- 
ver Styx instead of Hippocrene, and 
mistakes the pale horse in the Revela- 
tions for Pegasus. The consequence 
is that, as far as a very large portion of 
his volume is concerned,-. it may be 
very good divinity, but it is not poetry. 
P. 180. 

Thomson. —The first of our descrip- 
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tive poets, yet a very bad versifier, 
“‘artificial and elaborate; timid and 
pompous; deserting simplicity, with- 
out attaining dignity.” His versifica- 
tion is, however, but the husk and 
stalk; the fruit which grows up with 
them is of a delicious taste and flavour. 
Pp. 181, 182. 

We shall close our notices of these 
admirable Lectures with the following 
character of the Drama: 


“©The Drama is to Epie poetry what 
sculpture is to historical painting. It is, 
perhaps, on the whole, a severer art. It 
rejects many adventitious aids, of which the 
epic may avail itself. It has more unity 
and simplicity. Its figures stand out more 
boldly, and in stronger relief. But then it 
has no aérial back ground; it has no per- 
spective of enchantment; it cannot draw so 
largely on the imagination of the spectator ; 
it must present to the eye, and make palpa- 
ble to the touch, what the epic poet may 
steep in the rainbow hues of fancy, and veil, 
but with a veil of light woven in the looms 
of his imagination. The epic poet is the 
— author and the actor combined.” 

- 43. 


We shall here leave the painting, to 
proceed to the music,—the prose to 
proceed to the poetry. 

The characteristics of Neele’s poetry 
are sweetness and delicacy. It is such 
poetry as Ariel might be presumed to 
have written. His songs are the silver 
tones of an AZolian harp, and the notes 
are ideas, assimilating the dreams of 
youth and love. These songs have, 
however, in the most part been pub- 
lished in popular periodicals; aud we 
select the following as an excellent 
specimen of his poetical talent, which 
has never before appeared in print. It 
is an analysis of the religion of lovers, 
and the heaven of their Bible. 


*¢ Love in the soul, not bold and confident, 

But like Aurora, trembles into being : 

And with faint flickering and uncertain beams, 

Gives notice to the awakening world within 
us 

Of the full blazing orb, that soon shall rise, 

And kindle all its passions. Then begin 

Sorrow and joy,—unutterable joy, 

And rapturous sorrow. Then the world is 
nothing ; 

Pleasure is nothing ; suffering is nothing ; 

Ambition, riches, praise, power, all are no- 
thing ; 

Love rules and reigns despotic and alone. 

Then, oh! the shape of magic loveliness 

He conjures up before us. . In her form 

Is perfect symmetry. Her swan-like gait, 

As she glides by us, like a lovely dream, 


Seems not of earth. From her bright eye 
the soul [heap, 
Looks out, and, like the topmost gem o’ the 
Shews the mine’s wealth within. Upon her 
face, 
As on a lovely landscape, shade and sunlight, 
Play as strong feeling sways; now her eye 
flashes 
A beam of rapture ; now lets drop a tear; 
And now upon her brow, as when the rain- 
bow [gilds 
Rears its fair arch in heaven, Peace sits and 
The sweet drops as they fall. The soul of 
mind [tones 
Dwells in her voice, and her soft spiritual 
Sink in the heart, soothing its cares away ; 
As Halcyons brood upon the troubled wave, 
And charm it into calmness. When she 
weeps, 
Her tears are like the waters upon which 
Love’s mother rose to Heaven. E’en her 
sighs, 
Altho’ they speak the troubles of her soul, 
Breathe of its sweetness, as the wind that 


shakes 
The cedar’s boughs, becomes impregnated 
With its celestial odours.” P. 339. 


Our opinion of Neele is, that these 
posthumous Memoirs show off his real 
powers better than any preceding pub- 
eidiena and that, had he been fortu- 
nately a member of a public School 
and a University, he would have at- 
tained the first honours, of course pre- 
ferment, and that his melancholy exit 
would have been prevented. Our an- 
cestors thought that boys of talent, and 
likely to prove abstract characters, were 
thus best provided for. But in the 
present day, empiricism is to produce 
the effects of magic. But Neele was 
made for the study, not for the world. 

Here we shall leave this wreath of 
roses, the garland which hangs over 
your untimely tomb, poor Necle! in 
the language of your own Shakspeare, 
wa ee aie a It is, however, 
some satisfaction for us, as friends, to 
know that we have done justice to 
your intellectual nobility when you 
were alive ; and sincere is our regret, 
that all which now remains of you is 
only an apparition of Memory! 


Bowles’s Hermes Britannicus. 
(Continued from vol. xcviit. ti. page 530.) 


MR. BOW LES’S grand position is, 
that 

«« The sacred stones, consecrated to Drui- 
dical worship, grew out of the aboriginal 
obeliscal stone sacred to the great archetype 
of Mercury in Egypt, connected with the 
doctrines which he derived from sacred tra- 
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dition. He might be supposed the most 
active human means of delivering to the 
survivors of the world in the earliest ages 
after the deluge, this sacred tradition, being 
in his human character Thoth, the GRanD- 
son of Ham.” P. 67. 


We have before hinted, that Hero- 
dotus, Herodian, Maximus Tyrius, Pru- 
dentius, and many other authors, make 
simple stones to be the archetypes of 
statues, and that each stone, in the 
Greek BassuAas, represented a Deity!. 
It is also a received opinion, that Po- 
lytheism grew jointly out of the vene- 
ration entertained for distinguished in- 
dividuals, and Sabzism, or worship of 
the heavenly bodies. The union of 
both led to the Orrery temples of the 
Druids ; for that human beings were 
after death converted into celestial 
bodies, requires no proof, aud that the 
Druids intermixed Polytheism with 
Astronomy, is evident from Cesar. In 
fact, mythology is not to be explained 
ty any other means than that the gods 
were celebrated men, and that there 
were two sorts of gods, the celestial 
bodies, and these deified men. We 
shall translate the origin of mythology 
as given by Banier and others who 
have studied the subject?. ** Diodorus 
of Sicily supposes every where, that 
the gods had been men. He speaks of 
Saturn, Jupiter, Apollo, Bacchus, and 
many others, as illustrious men; he 
enters into the detail of their actions 
and their conquests, their amours and 
their misfortunes, without forgetting 
the history of their birth, their death, 
and often their tomb. The Greeks 
and the Romans are not the only per- 
sons who have deified men ; the Egyp- 
tians and the Phenicians, the most an- 
cient nations of the world, have first 
given the example of it. They had, 
according to their historians, two sorts 
of gods; one immortal, as the sun, 
moon, stars, and the elements; the 
other mortal, i. e. great men, who by 
their fine actions had deserved to be 
placed in the rank of the immortal 
gods, and had, like them, temples, 
altars, and a religious service.” 

But we must add, from discoveries 
among complete savages, that there is 
a species of idolatry distinct from either 
of these, and being neither an apotheosis 
of human beings or planetary worship, 


1 See Dodwell’s Greece, ii. 173. 


2 Encyclopédie Méthodique, tom. iv. p. 
224. 
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but the barbarous creation of fiction 
and imagination; and in a scientific 
view, thisis anterior to any othersystem : 
but though we see traces of this rude- 
ness among the Australasians and 
American Indians, Sir William Drum- 
mond is of opinion, that the division of 
the signs of the zodiac was made before 
the Deluge. 

The introduction of the Greek and 
Roman mythology among the Druids 
seems to have been derived from the 
Phoczan colonists at Marseilles, for 
they drew from them their use of Greek 
letters3, Their magic astrology and 
the golden torques came from the East, 
as appears from the following words of 
Tertullian. ‘“* Magi et Astrologi ab 
oriente venerunt*. Purpura illa ef au- 
rum cervicis ornamentum eodem more 
apud Aigyplios et Babylonios insignia 
erant dignitatis®.” Weare sure, there- 
fore, that the Torguis was common 
both to the Egyptians and Druids; ard, 
if they borrowed one thing, they might 
do another. 

With regard to Mr. Bowles’s appro- 
priation of the obeliscal stone to Thoth, 
grandson of Ham, such an hypothesis 
may to a certain extent be reconciled 
with Druidical astronomical worship ; 
for Sir William Drummond says, that 
in Asia the Sun was worshipped by 
names, which can be traced to Ham; 
and that oriental tradition has attri- 
buted to Ham either the invention or 
the renovation of the worship of the 
host of heaven®, The descendants of 
Ham established themselves on the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, Phoenicia, 
Palestine, and Egypt?7, There is of 
course no difficulty in tracing the pro- 
gress of the solar worship from the east 
to this island, afier the discovery of 
navigation. This art the Egyptians 
are supposed to have abhorred; but Sir 
William Drummond disproves the opi- 
nion, and shows, that the worship of 
Isis had been introduced inte Germany, 
Gaul, and Britain, at a very early pe- 
riod, and how this could happen, if 
the ancient Egyptians were unaccus- 
tomed to navigation, it would be diffi- 
cult to say8, It is certain also, that 
armillary spheres, and astronomical 
and mathematical instruments, though 





3 See the Delphin edition of Cesar, p. 
22, not. 4, lL. ii. ec. 29. 

4 De Idol. p. 108, ed. Regall. 

5 Td. 115. 6 Origines, i. 23. 

7 Id. 31. ® Id. ii, 144, 145. 
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very imperfect, were known to the 
Egyptians from very remote antiquity®. 
Macrobius proves, that the Egyptians 
held Venus and Mercury to be sa- 
tellites of the Sun; and it is also 
known, that they were acquainted with 
the Metonic and Necrosian cycles, 
possessed the art of colouring glass, 
had the knowledge of medicine (so far 
as it was understood by the age) and 
other arts, which the Druids possessed 1°, 
It is also established, that Isabaism 
(worship of the heavenly bodies) was 
adopted by all the descendants of Cham ; 
that the latter represented their Deity 
by symbols ; and that, as soon as there 
exist material symbols of deity, helio- 
Jatry is soon followed by idolatry !. 
There is not, therefore, any objection 
to Mr. Bowles’s reconciliation of the 
idolatry of the ancient Egyptians with 
that cf the Druids. Mr. Bowles is also 
perfectly correct in his statements con- 
cerning Taut or Thoth, as being called 
by the Greeks the Egyptian Hermes ; 
and it is certain that, accerding to lam- 
blichus (De Myst. lib. i. c. 2), the 
Egyptians attributed to Thoth the 
most ancient engraved columns, and 
gave the appellations to columns of 
Thoth of Eguou ornaas, because, accord- 
ing to the Jambl. Pantheon Aigypt. L. 
6, ¢. 5, orndAn, a column, is in the 
Coptic éhuothi or thyothi, a word ana- 
logous to Thoth. But there remains a 
difliculty. It is contended that Thoth 
was not the Hermes of the Egyptians, 
but a distinct deity, and that the mis- 
take originated with the Greeks, for 
they applied the Egyptian name of 
Thoth to Hermes, which the Egyptians 
never did!2, ** The original fermes of 
the Greeks was the Egyptian Thoth, 
whose character they blended with 
that of Sem or Hercules, from not 
being aware that the name of Ermes 
belonged to the latter, and not to the 
former!3,” And moreover, the same 
writer (Sir Williams Drummond) says, 
“© If the Greeks gave to Thoth, under 
the name of Hermes, qualities which 
under the same name they should have 
given to Hercules, they have again 
ainply endowed this last deity with 
qualities which belonged not to Sem, 
but Thoth'4.””) The Barbarians seem 
to have made similar mistakes ; for, says 





9 Origines, i. 230, 231. 
10 Td. 193, 213, 214, 237, 244, 245, &e. 
1) Id. 81, 85, 309. 


12 Td. 457. 13 1d. 460. +4 Jd. 462. 
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Sir William again, ‘‘ The superstitions 
of Egypt had passed from Greece into 
the rest of Europe; but Ogmius, the 
Hercules of the Gauls, for example, 
resembled the Thoth, and not the Sem 
of the Egyptians. According to Lu- 
cian, the Gallic Hercules was a wise 
and eloquent deity, more remarkable 
for his persuasive oratory, than for his 
stature or his strength. It however 
appears, that both the Gauls and the 
Germans represented Thoth under very 
different colours. Tacitus says of the 
Germans, Deorum maxime Mercurium 
colunt, cui, cerlis diebus, humanis quo- 
ue hostiis litare fas halent. From 
pee account, the Thoth of the 
Gauls was not of a gentler nature: 
«< Et quibus immitis placatur sanguine diro 
Teutates, horrensque feris altaribus Hesus.” 

Thus Hercules appears to have been 
mistaken for Thoth by the barbarians, 
while they confounded Thoth with 
Mars and with Moloch }5. 

According to this account, the Thoth 
of the Gauls was not the Egyptian 
Thoth (as Mr. Bowles has supposed), 
or even Hermes, but a being made up 
out of confusion. We shall now en- 
deavour to show who was actually the 
real Taut or Teutates; and this was 
the Egyptian Hercules, a symbol of the 
Sun. Ermes signifying faciens gignere, 
or fuciens parere, was (says Sir Wil- 
liam Drummond) most probably a de- 
nomination in Egyptian of sol-genera- 
tor. Horus and sol-generator were the 
same as Hermes!6, and Jablonski has 
clearly proved that Horus and Her- 
cules were the same in other points of 
view!7, It further appears, that the 
Greek Hercules was a Phenician god, 
and Mercury or Hermes another dis- 
tinct deity of the same nation. Sir 
William says, ‘* The Greeks endea- 
voured, but without success, to trace 
the name of Heracles to their own 
language. They probably obtained 
both the name and the worship of that 
deity from the Phenicians. The same 
thing may be said of the Hercules of 


_ the Latins. The Phenicians appear to 


have called their god WHericol8 or 
Hercol, or perhaps Herescol, signifying 
universal heat, or the universal Sun. 
Perhaps the name was composed of 
Ns, aur, lux, ignis, sol (for the word 
bears all these meanings), and 5m, 
hil or chil, robur. ‘The Greeks tell us, 





15-Origines, 1.463. 161d. 465. 17 P. 266, 
18 We omit the Hebrew characters. 
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that the Tyrian Hercules was called 
MeAxapbos, Melkarthos. — Meikarthos 
was a title given to Hercules, as repre- 
senting the Sun!9. 

Mercury or Ermes was, among the 
Phenicians and Egyptians, an entirely 
distinct deity from Thoth, and Mer- 
cury Teutates was a confusion of our 
early ancestors, similar to that of the 
Greeks, explained by Sir William in 
manner following. ‘* The Greeks ap- 
pear to have taken their Hermes from 
the Egyptians; but they were not 
aware that this name did not belong to 
Thoth, but to the Egyptian Hercules. 
They therefore confounded the charac- 
ter of Thoth with that of Hercules, 
and not only mistook these deities in 
some instances, for each other, but 
confounded both with Anubis. Nor 
was this all. The Phenician and Sy- 
rian idolators adored a deity whom they 
called 0490 Mercolis. This god, as 
his name implies, was the god who 

resided over mercantile affairs; and 
reaps of stones [our Cairns or Tumuli], 
which were called n1oI4N, mergomoth, 
were raised in his honour. We see 
here the evident prototype of the Mer- 
cury of the Latins, at least under one 
of his characters. An old commen- 
tator on Persius says of Mercury, ipsum 
deum lucri dicunt, unde etcum saccello 
pingilur, et a negotiatoribus plurimum 
colitur. This deity was then easily 
connected with the oriental Mercolis, 
and with the Egyptian Anubis, whose 
name was supposed to announce him 
as the god of Gold. Festus Pomponius 
(L. 2) says, Mercuritus &@ mercibus est 
dictus; hunc elenim negotiarum om- 
nium existimabant esse deum—et capite 
canino effingi solitum, qudd canis saga- 
cissimum sit animalium. But with the 
leave of Pomponius, I should say, that 
the name of Mercurius is nothing else 
than Mercolis, which signifies mercator 
altered to a Latin form. In the latter 
part of the sentence he clearly connects 

fercury with Anubis.” 

«© From the whole of this statement 
I argue, that the Greeks and Romans 
united in their Hermes or Mercury 
various deities, whom the Egyptians 
and Asiatics considered as distinct. 
The reader will decide, whether I be 
right or not, in contending that the 
Thoth of the Egyptians was not the 
same deity whom they called Hermes ; 
and that the Greeks inistook the name 
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of the god who represented the vis cau 
salis generationis, for that of the God 
who was the inventor of letters, and 
the father of the sciences2°,” 

We have thus laid before Mr. Bowles 
the difficulties attached to the identity 
of the Egyptian Thoth, with Hermes, 
or the Gaulish Mercurius Teutates, 
All authors conceive obelisks to be 
symbolic of the Sun, and it is very pos- 
sible that an obeliscal stone in the 
centre of an Orrery temple might have 
this meaning. 

We observe, that Mr. Bowles, pp. 
23-25, has quoted the Welch History 
for the Celts, coming from the land of 
Hav, or Ham, that is, the descendants 
of Ham came from the shores of the 
Mediterranean, an old story, to which 
we have adverted in the early part of 
this article, and made by the Welch a 
discovery! We have spoken repeat- 
edly of the vitiation of History by the 
Welch, of which one leading cause is, 
a habit of etymologizing words, and 
then annexing to them legends which 
are the mere creations of fancy. A 
curious instance of this occurs in regard 
to Taut or Thoth. It is quite plain, 
that Thoth was derived from Taut, 
Thoth, Theut, &c. but it seems he was 
called by the Britons Diw Taith, the 
god of journies, and says Sammes (p. 
126), *‘ the great honour they gave him 
above all other deities, is conjectured 
by some to be a sign of the Britons’ 
peregrinations from far countries, and 
upon that account they so particularly 
honoured him as their guide and leader.” 
Now if Taut was ever derived from 
Diw Taith, he must have been of Brit- 
ish nomenclature and ancestry, but 
this is a perfect absurdity, yet not more 
so than all Welch history. It does 
not explain a single phenomenon, be- 
cause, like Ovid’s Metamorphoses, it 
makes nothing of something, instead of 
something of nothing. It is wholly 
composed of Etymology, Legends, and 
Poetical Metaphors, in defiance of the 
moral duty of veracity, in print or in 
conversation. 

(To be continued.) 


Days departed ; or Banwell Hill. A Lay of 
the Severn Sea. By the Rev. Wm. Lisle 
Bowles. 8vo. pp. 120. Murray. 


MR. BOWLES, in this elegant and 
interesting poem, includes sketches of 
his early life, with picturesque scenery, 





19 Origines, i. 467. 


20 Origines, i. 469. 
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moral and religious characteristics of 
the times, and such incidental reflec- 
tions and circumstances as may render 
the whole not only an entertaining, 
but an edifying book: Of the poetical 
talent of Mr. Bowles, and the genius 
which appears in all his works, it is 
unnecessary for us to speak. 

The Poem is divided into four parts. 

I. An Introduction, which enters 
into the early history of the vicinity, — 
the cave, where antediluvian remains 
have been found ; the succession of the 
Roman, Saxon, and Norman Con- 
quests, processioning in pageant, and 
brought before the eye in pictures. 
We shall select two or three particu- 
larly beautiful ideas. Speaking of the 
departed Soldiers of Rome, Mr. Bowles 
says, 

———_____— *¢ So passes Man, 

An armed spectre o'er a field of blood, 
And vanishes.” 


And concerning the Danish Pirates, 
he gives us a happy illustration of the 
alarm and misery that pervaded the 
land, by observing, that then 


r. 9. 


Such is the genuine art of poetry. 
It exhibits fine abstract ideas in beauti- 
ful symbols. 

We cannot forbear quoting a beauti- 
ful passage, addressed to the excellent 
and learned Sir R. C. Hoare, whose 
memory will live in the History of his 
County, and who is as dear to his 
friends, as he is valued by the literati : 


‘¢ And thou 
Witness, Elysian Tempe of Srourneap! 
Oh! not because, with bland and gentle 
smile, 
Adding a radiance to the look of age, 
Like eve’s still light—thy liberal Master 
spreads 
His letter’d treasures ; not because his search 
Has div’d the druid mounds, illustrating 
His country’s annals, and the monuments 
Of darker ages ; not because his woods 
Wave o’er the dripping cavern of OLDStour, 
Where classic temples gleam along the edge 
Of the clear waters, winding beautiful ;— 
Oh! not because the works of breathing art, 
Of Poussin, Rubens, Rembrandt, Gainsbo- 
rough, 
Start, like creations, from the silent walls— 
To thee, this tribute of respect and love, 
Belov’d, benevolent, and gen’rous Hoare, 
Grateful I pay;—but that when thou art 


*¢ The beacon-flame shone nightly.” 


ea 

(Late may it be !) the puor man’s tear will 
fall, 

And his voice falter, when he speaks of thee.” 
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The Second Part has the following 
fine family picture : 


‘¢ Enter that small blue parlour: there sits 
one— 
A female—and a child is in her arms, 
And one leans on her side, intent to show 
A pictur’d book, and looks upon her face, 
And two are at her feet, while this * apart, 
Sighs o’er his solemn task—the Spetiinc- 
BOOK, [thought 
Half moody—half in tears. Some lines of 
Are on that matron’s brow; yet placidness, 
Such as resign’d religion gives, is there, 
Mingled with sadness; for who can behold, 
Without a stealing sigh, a progeny 
Of infants clustering round maternal knees, 
Without some boding fears how they may fare 
In the wide world, when they who lov’d 
them most, 


Are mould’ring in their graves.” P. 20. 


He then proceeds to the ‘ Babel- 
rout of mock-religionists,” whose Cory- 
bantian cymbals 


*¢ Have drown’d ‘ the small still voice,’ till 
Piety; 
Sick of the din, retires to pray alone.” P. 27, 


And gives living exemplifications of 
that better state of society, when morals 
formed an integral part of religion. 


¢¢ When Dury and when sober Piety 
Impressing the young heart, went hand in 
hand.” P, 29. 


Not, however, unjustly partial, he 
gives us the following representations 
of the pulpit Drone—the fop-Curate— 
and the Evangelical. 

The first, or Pulpit-Drone, is 


‘¢ He who drawls his heartless homily 
For one day’s work, and plods, on wading 
stilts, [reuce ” 
Through prosing paragraphs, with ‘ Infe- 
Methodically dull, as orthodox, 
Enforcing sagely, that ‘ we all must die 
When Goo shall call.’-—Oh! what a pulpit- 
drone (* hum,’ 
Is he ?—the blue-fly might as well preach 
And ¢ so conclude !’ ”’ 
‘¢ But save me from the sight 
Of Curate-fop, half-jockey and half clerk, 
The tandem-driving Tommy of a town, 
Disdaining books, omniscient of a horse, 
Impatient till September comes again, 
Eloquent only of ¢ the pretty girl 
With whom he danc’d last night !’ 
such a thing 
Is worse than the dull doctor, who performs 
Duly his stinted task, and then to sleep, 
Till Sunday asks another Homily 
Against all innovations of the age— 
Mad Missionary zeal, and Bible-Clubs, 
And Catvinists and EvANGELICALS.” 


Oh! 





* The Author. 
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The last he describes in its Calvi- 
nistic effect of making 
*¢ God’s own light 
Sit, like a night mare,” 


and embittering life with 
«« Death! reprobation ! woe! eternal woe !” 


merely because fathers and mothers per- 
mit their children to join in the amuse- 
ment of dancing*, of which in their 
youth they have taken part, without 
one evil thought or feeling—and play, 
themselves, at a harmless rubber, a far 
more innocent amusement, says Mr. 
Bowles, than the ‘‘ game after tea, of 


playing at the Bible.” P. 110. 


«¢ None loves the Gospel more— 
The message brought by mercy to mankind 
Fall’n—lost—the message of redeeming love ; 
None more disdains the long, cold homily, 
Dron’d over sleeping pews:—But he who 
tears 
Fartu from her heav’nly sisterhood, denies 
The Gospel, and turns traitor to the cause 
He has engag’d to plead. None ever priz’d 
The consolations, and the glorious hopes, 
And purest spirit of that Gospel, more ! 
But save, oh! save me, from the tract-mad 
Miss, 
Who trots to every Bible-club, and prates 
Of this awakening Minister, and that, 
Whom she ¢ sat under.’ 
«< Piety is still, 
And meek, and unintrusive. Yet the Priest, 
Who thinks the ALmicurTy frowns upon his 
throne, 
Because two pair of harmless Dowagers, 
Whose life has pass’d without a stain, beguile 
A quiet hour with cards ;—who deems that 
hell 
Burns fiercer for a Saraband ;—that Tuou— 
Tuou, my sweet SHAKSPEARE—THOU, whose 
touch awakes 
The inmost heart of virtuous Sympathy— 
Tuou, oh! divinest poet, at whose voice 
Sad Pity weeps, or guilty Terror drops 
The blood-stain’d dagger from his palsied 
hand,— 
That Thou art pander to the criminal / 
The sullen Puritan, who preaches this, 
Moves—more than ev’n the Bible-trotting 
iss, 
My pity, my aversion, and my scorn,” 
‘Cry aLoup...speak in thunder to the 
soul 
That sleeps in sin !...Call Conscience up 
Like a stern spectre, whose dim finger points 
To dark misdeeds of yore!—Thou Hypocrite 
Trample in dust thy mask, nor cry, ¢ Faith, 
Faith,’ 





* It was the licentious character of the 
Eastern Dance, at which the old Fathers 
were so horror struck. P. 110. 


Making it but a hollow tinkling sound, 
That stirs not the foul heart!” 


Leaving the Second Part, which is 
almost wholly devoted to exposure of 
the unphilosophical fallacy which 
now misleads many, we come with 
sincere pleasure to the Third Canto, 
which abounds in sweet sentiment and 
descriptive elegance. We are, how- 
ever, obliged to leave it on account of 
the next extract. How full it is of 
poetical grandeur we need not say. 
¢* Tue Vision or THE Detuce! Hark— 

a Trump! 
It was the Trump of the AncHanGeL! Stern 
He stands, while the awak’ning thunder rolls 
Beneath his feet! Stern, andalone, he stands 
Upon Imaus’ height ! 
*¢ No voice is heard 
Of revelry or blasphemy so high! 
HE SOUNDS AGAIN HIS TRUMPET; and the 
clouds 
Come deep’ning o’er the world !— 
Why art thou pale ? 
A strange and fearful stillness is on earth, 
As if the shadow of th’ Atmicury, pass’d 
O’er the abodes of man, and hush’d, at once, 
The song, the shout, the cries of violence, 
The groan of the oppress’d, and the deep 
curse 
Of Blasphemy, who scowls upon the clouds, 
And mocks the louder thunder ! 
Harx! A Voice— 
© Perisu !’—the thunder rocks more loud— 
the Earth [West, 
Answers from North to South, from East to 
‘Perisu!’ The fountains of the mighty deep 
Are broken up—the rushing rains descend, 
Likenight, deep night, while momentary seen, 
Through blacker clouds, on his pale phantom- 
horse, 
Death, a gigantic skeleton, rides on, 
Rejoicing, where the millions of mankind— 
(Seen as the lightning-shafts glare from his 
hand)— 
Welter beneath the shadow of his horse! 
Now, dismally, through all her caverns, 
Hew. 
Sends forth a horrid laugh, that dies away, 
And then a loud voice answers—‘ Victory ! 
Victory, To THE Riper anv us Horse! 


7 om 


Victory, To THE Riper anp unis Horse’. 


-— 


Shaksperiana. Catalogue of ali the Books, 
Pamphlets, &e. relating to Shakspeare. 
To which are suljoined, an Account of the 
early Quarto Editions of the great Dra- 
matist’s Plays and Poems, the Prices at 
which many Copies have sold in putlic 
Sales ; together with a List of the leading 
and esteemed Editions of Shakspeare’s 
collected Works. 8vo. pp. 69. 


THIS most useful and well-digested 
little manual opens with an amusing 
account of the various impostures con- 
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nected with the works, portraits, or 
fame of Shakspeare. We shall ab- 
stract this account for the entertain- 
ment of our readers. 

1. The Mullerry-tree. As many 
toys and baubles have been made out 
of the real tree as would have required 
a whole forest. P. 7. 

2. Ireland's fabrications. The first 
attempt was a rude pen and ink draw- 
ing, copied from Droeshout’s print an- 
nexed to the folio edition of Shaks- 
peare’s works, accompanied with an 
autograph letter by the Bard, in Chat- 
tertonian spelling, and the strongest 
internal evidence of fabrication. Ire- 
land next bought at a broker’s a draw- 
ing of an old Dutchman on one side of 
the paper, and of a youth on the other, 
intended allegorically to represent a 
miserly old man and his expensive heir. 
This picture Ireland altered in the fol- 
lowing manner: on one side of the 
old Dutchman he introduced a pair of 
scales, and in the corner of the youth- 
ful figure, placed Shakspeare’s arms, 
**but with the transverse spear placed 
in a contrary direction to that pre- 
scribed by heraldry,” subjoined titles 
of several plays of the Bard in red cha- 
racters, and altered the physiognomy 
as much as possible into the features 
of the poet, as represented in Droe- 
shout’s engraving. This pretended 
portrait wonderfully confirmed the 
forgeries of various prose and poetic 
effusions, of a mortgage deed, of ano- 
ther portrait on vellum, &c. &c. 

The result of these frauds was that 
the old Dutchman was believed to be 
an intended representative of Shylock, 
and the youth of Shakspeare in the 
character of Bassanio; and at the de- 
mise of Mr. Samuel Ireland, all the 
fabrications were sold for the sum of 
three hundred pounds. 

Of the moral turpitude, the essen- 
tial roguery of character, which alone 
could perpetrate swindling like this, 
we leave men of principle to deter- 
mine. 

We now come to portraits of Shak- 
speare. 

1. Mr. Stace’s pictures, engraved by 
Cooper,—spurious. 

2. Mr. Cosway’s mezzotinto, dissi- 
milar to Droeshout’s print, or any 
other supposed likeness. 

3. Mr. Dunford’s picture, of which 
there are two engravings, one a mez- 
zotinto, by Turner ; the other, a beau- 
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tiful line engraving, by Sharpe,—sup- 
posititious, by one Holder, a picture 
cleaner, &c. 

4. Dr. Hardies’s picture—the por- 
trait of a dancing-master altered into a 
Shakspeare, by Zincke, a very clever 
picture cleaner and repairer. 

5. Mr. Winstanley of Liverpool's 
portrait, another fabrication by Zincke. 

6. Mr. Hamilton's portrait—another 
Zincke. 

7. The Hon. H. T. Liddell’s por- 
trait—a manufacture by Holder, of 
whom see No. 3, above. 

8. The Shakspeare family. An al- 
teration, by Zincke, of a picture con- 
taining the portraits of a whole un- 
known family, purchased of a picture- 
dealer. ‘‘ Zincke transmogrified every 
physiognomy from those of the papa 
and mamma to the last of the progeny 
into so many Shakspeares.”’ P. xx. 

9g. The Bellows picture. This is the 
most curious deception of all the con- 
juring and legerdemain on this lucra- 
tive speculation. It .is described to 
have been a curious original portrait 
(a bust), with the legend mentioning 
Shakspeare by name, carved in old 
English of the time, on an antique 
oaken frame; the said ouken frame be- 
ing oue half of the exterior of an im- 
mense pair of bellows, formerly be- 
longing to Queen Elizabeth. The le- 
gend (not undeserving of a creditable 
repute, as to the plausibility of its exe- 
cution,) is as follows: 

«¢ Whome have we here 

Stucke onne the bellowes, 

That prynce of goode fellowes, 
Willie Shakspere.” 

*¢ Oh! curste untowarde lucke, 

To be thus meanlie stucke. Porns.” 

‘« Naye, rather glorious lotte, 

To hymme assigned, 
Who, lyke th’ Almightie, rides 
The wynges oth’ wynde. 
PysTouur.” 

To give greater eclat to the picture, 
or to prevent doubt or dispute likely to 
ensue at home, the picture was sent to 
Paris, and it senely presented a very 
feasible portrait of Shakspeare; but 
the following unfortunate consequences 
ensued. The oaken frame was disco- 
vered to be mahogany. Pretended au- 
thorities were then given for the con- 
temporary use of that wood. Another 
misfortune was, that in Droeshout’s 
head of Shakspeare, the Poet has an 
unusually lofty and capacious bald 
forehead. 
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*¢ Now in this bellows performance, it 
was obvious that there had been much re- 
painting on that part of the picture; and, 
in consequence, when presented to the gen- 
tleman, who had stated himself desirous of 
possessing it, he remarked that prior to pur- 
chasing it, he should wish to have the fore- 
head cleared of such repaint :—that stipula- 
tion, however, not being complied with, it 
was understood between the parties that if 
upon cleaning any imposition became appa- 
rent, the purchase was to be null and void,” 
—p. xxv. 


In consequence, the picture was 
stg in the hands of M. Ribet of 
aris, a very eminent picture-cleaner 


and repairer. The purchaser 


«¢ Two days after speeded on the wings of 
anxious expectancy, to ascertain the result 
of M. Ribet’s operations, when he was 
shocked by being told that instead of Shak- 
speare, his portrait was not even that of a 
male, but the representation of an old wo- 
man. In short, on applying the fatal cot- 
ton, dipped in the ingredient necessary to 
clear off the repaint and dirt, away had va- 
nished the broad, high, procreative front of 
Avon’s Bard; the brown mustaches and ex- 
panded ruff having given place, like magic, 
to a cap decorated with blue ribbons, and a 
lip unadorned by whiskers, while a kerchief 
became apparent, modestly overspreading 
the matronly bosom.” —p. xxvii. 


The purchaser immediately resolved 
on returning the o/d woman to the 
vendor, in London, and redemanding 
his money. But in the interval, the 
said vendor conceiving that the pre- 
vious imposition had not been de- 
tected, sent to the purchasers a flou- 
rishing letter, stating that he had ano- 
ther Shakspeare portrait, a miniature! 
a gein! to be disposed of at the low 
price of only 1250 francs, (more than 
50/. sterling,) for prompt payment. 
Of course, the fish did not bite again ; 
and the contest was settled by the 
vendor agreeing to take the picture 
back, provided it was once more al- 
tered from an o!d woman to a Shak- 
speare. M. Ribet undertook this task ; 
aud so exceeded the first attempt— 
«That it was absolutely impossible 
for a considerable time to perceive 
that any repainting had taken place.” 
Through this success, the renovated 
picture was sold to Talma the tra- 
gedian ; after his death, resold by 
auction for 3100 francs, or 130. ster- 
ling, and transported to London by the 
purchaser, who conceives himself pos- 
sessed of the only autheatic likeness of 
Shakespeare. It is to be remembered 
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that both the miniature and bellows- 
portrait were originally fabrications by 
Zincke. 

Qg. There are several other fabrica- 
tions. 

10. The Felton portrait, engraved by 
Cochran, is believed to have been an 
authentic original ; as is also 

11. A miniature, the property of 
Charles Auriol, esq. 

After this statement of the pictures, 
follows an account of translations of 
Shakspeare into foreign languages. 
These translated plays, it seems, parti- 
cularly in the German and Spanish, 
have lost none of their powerful dra- 
matic effect. 

It further appears that the surface of 
the walls of the chamber wherein 
Shakspeare was born (though merely 
whitewash laid on about twenty years 
back), are covered by the names of 
visitors, among which are Moore and 
Scott, the poets; Kemble, Kean, the 
King (when Regent), Duke of Cla- 
rence, at least half of the two Houses 
of Parliament, and distinguished fo- 
reigners, as Lucien Bonaparte, and the 
Austrian and Russian princes. About 
one thousand persons per annum ge- 
nerally visit his toinb. 

This truly valuable tract concludes 
with a price catalogue of all_ the books, 
pamphlets, &c. relating to Shakspeare. 

To write eulogies on Shakspeare 
would be only to hold candies to the 
sun; and therefore we conclude with 
sincere thanks to the author for his 
pleasing and important pamphlet, and 
the expression of our doubts whether 
any portrait can be deemed genuine, 
except that of the tomb. And what, 
allowing it far greater merit than it 
probably possesses, can that be?—A 
corpselike cast. The eye and face of 
such a man as Shakspeare, when lit 
up by the intense blaze of a soul like 
his, must have had an expression not 
to be transferred to marble or canvas ; 
and it may be almost positively af- 
firmed, that the contradictory features 
of Tragedy and Comedy must have 
been shown physiognomically, by li- 
neaments utterly inexplicable, though 
harmoniously blended. 


ee 
The Results of Two Experiments in Teaching 
the Latin Language, &c. By the Rev. 
W. Stevens, Mazdstone. 8vo. pp. 24. 


WE are not of opinion that, in 
technical language, construing forms 
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the chief part of education in the pri- 
vate schouls, as composition does in 
those which are public; nor do we 
believe that the great advantages of 
classical education can be acquired by 
construing. Goldsmith has objected 
to the use of translations by boys, be- 
cause the trouble of looking-out in the 
Dictionary, causes them to exert their 
memories in the retention of the 
meanings, and certain we are that, 
when Dictionary and Grammar-work 
become unnecessary, progress is rapid. 
But without composition, especially 
versification, because the measure re- 
quires boys to have a stock of syno- 
nyins, the language is very imperfectly 
learned; and we are sure that boys 
merely educated by construing, do not 
‘and cannot equal the boys educated at 
the great public schools. The systein 
mentioned by Mr. Stevens carries with 
it, however, a very plausible recom- 
mendation with regard to boys who 
have only time to acquire a partial and 
limited knowledge of Greek and Latin, 
i. e. an ability of understanding a 
Latin author. We think that a fair 
case is made ont, sufficient for vindica- 
tion of the Hamiltonian aystem, to a 
certain extent, and with regard to the 
pupils described. It is evidently a sug- 
gestion derived from Blair and Lan- 
caster’s methods; and long before its 
public annunciation, the Eclogues of 
Virgil were published with a free 
translation, to give boys an idea of the 
meaning of the original, and not with- 
out success, because, if a sentence 
makes sense, it is rightly construed ; 
and, the leg being given, the only 
study is how to draw on the boot to it. 
As, however, many of our readers do 
not know what is the Hamiltonian 
system, we shall explain it by the fol- 
lowing extracts. It is to be remem- 
bered that the substance of the system 
consists in construing by literal tran- 
lation and parsing. 

Dr. Morell of Brighton says, 

*¢ By combining the use of exact literal 
translation with the study of the grammar 
and the practice of parsing, from the age of 
nine to eleven, so much may be acquired 
both in Latin and Greek, as will make the 
future progress easy and certain.” —Pp. 7, 8. 

Mr. Stevens’s account of his success 
with interlinear translations, and other 
Hamiltonisms, is as follows. 

** The sentences of Nepos being longer anc 
more involved, the teacher, at the com- 
mencement with it, himself reads each sen- 
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tence first, requiring it to be read by the 
pupils once, twice, and sometimes oftener, 
when there was difficulty in the construc- 
tion, or many words occurred that were 
entirely new ; but the number of repetitions 
of each sentence was gradually diminished, 
till they could translate, with the occasional 
assistance only of the teacher; and after a 
short time they had acquired so much fa- 
cility in the translation of their authors that 
the previous teaching became unnecessary. 
From this time to the end, they prepared 
with ease two closely printed duodecimo 
pages daily. At the conclusion of Nepos 
they were in possession of a very considera- 
ble store of words, and acquaintance with 
Latin construction; and the manner in 
which they immediately translated Cesar, 
shewed the advantage of the method of 
study which they had pursued, and the ex- 
cellence of the last author as a preparative 
for those that followed ; for they were now 
thrown more upon their own energies; they 
had no longer any strictly literal translations 
to assist them; what they failed to carry 
away with them on the first reading, they 
had no other help to supply them with than 
their dictionary and grammar; and yet after 
the first five or six lessons, in which the 
same plan was adopted as in the commence- 
ment of the preceding author, they could 
of themselves, without a previous reading, 
without a translation of any kind, with no 
other help than their dictionary and gram- 
mar, prepare at first zo, then three, and 
latterly, at their own request, four pages of 
Dymock’s Cesar daily. If, however, they 
met with a passage of unusual difficulty, 
they were encouraged to ask assistance of 
their teacher, rather than be allowed to ex- 
haust their patience and their energies upon 
what it was not probable they would dis- 
cover without help. But it did not fre- 
quently happen that their own ingenuity and 
knowledge of words did not enable them 
readily to determine the sense of their au- 
thor with accuracy. The following instance, 
proving that the general fear that a Hamil- 
tonian pupil’s knowledge of a language will 
he superficial, and that he will be acquainted 
with the significations of words only, so far 
as he recollects the drift of the subjects, is 
without foundation, may probably be as sa- 
tisfactory as it is novel in children of their 
age and standing in the language. When 
they had translated the greater part of Ce- 
sar, they were asked how long a time they 
required to translate a page of a part they 
had never before seen. The answer of the 
elder brother was that he could read it ge- 
nerally as fast as he could English. The 
younger, as though he felt himself unable 
adequately to express the little time and 
labour it cost him, replied that he did not 
require more than ‘‘ half a minute.” None 
will suppose it probable that either of the 
auswers would be strictly correct, yet they 
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both shew that the children felt themselves 
masters of their author. The reality of 
their progress was frequently put to the test 
in a variety of ways; and the fluency and 
even freedom with which both classes, when 
at this point of advancement, would give an 
English version of passages of considerable 
length without taking up the Latin in the 
usual manner of construing, though called 
upon unexpectedly; the precision with 
which, at the instant, they would render 
oblique cases, or derived tenses, in an en- 
tirely new connexion; the familiar acquaint- 
ance they manifested with the peculiarities 
of Latin construction and phraseology, in 
the ease with which they would translate, 
off-hand, passages they had never before 
seen, and in the rapidity with which the eye 
would pass over from the nominative case to 
its verb, although it lay the distance of se- 
veral lines, have often given me indescribable 
pleasure.” Pp. 9—12. 


It is the greatest known hardship in 
tuition, to introduce boys from the 
grammar to construing, and incipient 
composition. If the statement of Mr. 
Stevens be not too highly coloured, 
on purpose to recommend his own 
school, the hardship no longer exists. 
All we know is, that adults have 
acquired the sense of a Latin author 
very quickly, without any such me- 
thod :—simply, by a few words antici- 
pating the meaning of the whole 


passag”. 


The Foreign Review, No. IV. 

AN army without drummers and 
trumpeters is a good assimilation of 
literature without reviews. Intellect 
may march, but if it does so in silence, 
nobody, except stray passengers and 
residents on the line of road, will 
know any thing about it. How intel- 
lect marches at home, viz. on recruit- 
ing service for projectors and inno- 
vators in politics and religion, though 
it is of enormous benefit in the Arts 
and Sciences, we easily discover, from 
the newspapers and periodicals; but 
how the said intellect marches in 
foreign countries, we should never 
know, unless for the useful aid of 
journals like this before us. 

The first article in the present num- 
ber is Russian Literature. To us it 
appears imitative only—the Poetry 
without imagination, and the History 
without Archeology and Philosophy. 
Pegasus is of course a mere hack, and 
History a tobacco-smoking proser. The 
Critics have warmly praised it, and 
every kind feeling is due to an infant 
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state—nevertheless an apprentice is not 
a master; and Russia is at present only 
the former. 

The second article is an excellent 
exposé of the subtle stratagems of 
those political sappers and miners the 
Jesuits ; fellows that blow up fortresses 
without gunpowder. Among us such 
things are prevented. After the battle 
of Navarin, a Chaplain of one of the 
ships which had suffered most severely, 
asked the Captain whether he should 
read the burial-service over some de- 
ceased men; ‘* No, I'd rather you did 
not, it may disspirit the men, and we 
may have to contend with the forts 
before we leave the harbour.” There 
are those who would accuse the com- 
manding officer of religious indifference, 
but as, independent of the public ser- 
vice, One victory prevents more battles, 
and defeat is attended with more loss 
of life than conquest, the Captain 
was actuated by wise and proper mo- 
tives. All associations, political or re- 
ligious, have domination for that ob- 
ject, and Jesuits, ander another ap- 
yellation, are not extinct. The follow- 
Ing extract is edifying: 

‘¢ The domination of the Jesuits in Ger- 
many, Naples, and Italy, in the 17th cen- 
tury, was founded on the system of associa- 
tions. A remarkable act of the Genoese 
republic in 1604 is evidence on the subject; 
it had been ascertained that the Jesuits had 
formed societies with codes and resolutions 
opposed to the ordinances of the state, and 
in which the members took oaths to vote 
at the elections of the magistracy, only for 
those of their association,” 

*¢ Brotherhoods of the same kind crowded 
France at the same period ; even Louis XIV. 
seems to have been a member. The Jesuits 
having thus obtained possession of the civil 
portion of the community, next addressed 
themselves to the masters of the army. It 
was ascertained in 1716, that they were in- 
triguing among the troops; and that they 
had made in every regiment a certain number 
of proselytes, to whom they prescribed par- 
ticular rules. Those rules consisted chiefly 
in repeating every day prayers according to 
forms, dictated by the Jesuits, and by which 
the soldiers supplicated for the preservation 
of religion, and the state, which they were 
taught to believe to be in great danger. 
Among these soldiers, too, the Jesuits made 
selections of the more docile, and formed 
them .into a brotherhood, of ‘ the sacred 
heart of Jesus ;’ those were admitted only 
under particular vows of fidelity, which con- 
sisted in promising to defend to death the 
bull wnigeniius, the pupal rights, and the 
late king’s will. 
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*¢ This discovery deeply embarrassed the 


Government, as some Bishops were involved 
in it; and the difficulty was to extricate 
itself without at once a religious and mili- 
tary explosion. It dissembled for a while, 
and was silent, whilst it sought the means 
of extinction. But it was compelled tw ac- 
tive measures by the extraordinary circum- 
stance of forty soldiers of the regiment of 
Bretagne presenting a paper to their Co- 
lonel, requiring that they should be allowed 
the necessary facilities for obeying their 
statutes ; those statutes were enquired into, 
and it was found by them that the affiliated 
troops in all their garrison towns, and even 
on their march, were directed to form par- 
ticular assemblages, that they had peculiar 
chapels, and that they formed in combina- 
tion through the army, a distinct corps, 
united by a common bond, the whole being 
under Jesuit orders. The remarkable agita- 
tion of the entire military body of France, 
at the same time confirmed this discovery. 
It was now ascertained that the whole army 
had been practised upon; wherever there 
was a Jesuit house, the connexion was 
obvious, aud where there was not, the as- 
semblage of those military associates who 
unquestionably might be turned into military 
revolters at the command of their spiritual 
Captains, gave evidence of a great conspiracy, 
against which all allegiance to King, aud 
obedience to officers, must in the time of 
trial be as dust in the scale.” Pp.311, 312. 


Il]. The Chronicles of Germany. 
This article alludes to publications si- 
milar to our Foedera, those of the Re- 
cord Commission, e¢ id genus rebus. 

IV. Ancient Guipuzcoan dances. 
Guipuzcoa is a province of Spain, and 
the author of the work before us, § an 
author who can hardly write his name, 
or speak any other language than his 

rovincial dialect,’ is a man after the 
ee John Brand’s own heart, one who 
shows us that ancient popular customs 
and amusements may be intimately 
connected with national happiness and 
well-being. Now Mr. Bowles says 
(** Days Departed,” p. 105), to make 
innocent things appear criminal, is the 
surest step to make criminal things ap- 
pear innocent. 


‘© The general class of peasants, distinct 
from the aristocracy, and composed of la- 
bourers, artisans, mariners, &c. forms the 
sinews of the small Basque province, go- 
verned in virtue of its particular laws and 
privileges, by a political coustitution, which 
makes its subjects the most free aud happy 
people in Spain, and perhaps in all Europe. 
Their admirable social existence is support- 
ed—not by a parade of strength, nor by the 
arts of policy, nor by the protection of any 
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extraneous power—but by the popularity of 


its institutions and laws, in the administra- 
tion of which all the citizens take part in- 
discriminately; enlivening the performance 
of their duties by singing, dancing, and 
public entertainments. These diversions 
form a constituent part of all meetings, con- 
voked either for public or private interests ; 
and, in the enjoyment of them, all mingle 
with the most perfect und cordial equality. 
As each solemnity or meeting has its parti- 
cular song, dance, or other joyous ceremony, 
which has always been executed in the same 
manner from time immemorial; and as the 
couplets, the form of the dances, and the 
ceremonies, allude to some glorious recollec- 
tion, or laudable usage, preservative of per- 
sonal bravery, propriety, and the kindness 
of mutual intercourse; these diversions are 
intimately connected with the popular insti- 
tutions and customs, and the preservation of 
the one is necessarily combined with that of 
the other.” P.335. 


Mr. Slaney (M. P.) shows us, from 
the example of other countries, that 
persecution of rural exercises and amuse- 
ments, connected with muscular exer- 
tion, music, and dancing, is a probable 
cause why a tendency to intoxication 
is so prevalent among the poorer classes. 
** In Tuscany,” he says, ** I have seen 
above five hundred of the middle and 
poorer ranks assembled at a great rural 
festival, where the revels were kept up 
to a late hour; yet of all these, onl 
one appeared the least intoxicated. 
The same observation must have oc- 
curred to every traveller with respect 
to the meetings of the southern French 
peasantry.” (Rural Expenditure, p. 25.) 

In truth, inebriation is incompatible 
with amusements, in which -rsecng 
mothers, husbands, wives, girls, and 
children participate. 

V. The Works of Ocelenschlager. He 
is, in our ideas, only an intermediate 
poet. 

VI. Raspail—on the cellular Tissue 
—an elaborate experimental disquisi- 
tion, which may lead to important 
medical results. 

VII. Dumas—Military History of 
France, from 1799 to 1814.—We 
agree with the Reviewer, that we are 
* too chary’ of this sort of books. 

VIL. The Works of Ugo Foscolo. 
A man of considerable talents, but ex- 
aggerated. 

IX. Atterborn—the Island of the 
Blest. More poetry ; of good, but not 
of the first rank. 

X. The Life of Heyne. A most in- 
teresting article. There are people (not 
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criminal) whose situation may be bet- 
ter, but cannot be worse. Heyne was 
one of these ; but by patience and per- 
severance arrived at very enviable emi- 
nence and prosperity. Superanda om- 
nis fortuna ferendo est. 


XI. Ehrenlerg’s Travels in North 


Africa. At Minutoli (supposed the 
Minocaminos of Ptolemzus), Dr. 
Ehrenberg ‘‘ heard a _ noise, and 


soon after discovered a great rolling 
ball. He expected to find a hedge- 
hog or tortoise, but it was only a 
ball formed of the excrement of the 
horse. Behind it was a great black 
Scarabzeus, which was pushing on the 
ball with his hind legs. The ball, 
from its rolling in the sand, became 
soon so large, that from the juxta-posi- 
tion, the Scarabzeus appeared most in- 
significant in size. It is well-known, 
that the Egyptians believed the Scara- 
beeus to come forth from the excre- 
ment of a bull, which being hidden 
twenty-eight days under ground, was 
supposed to produce the xav9aeos with- 
out the interference of a female. Hence 
the Scarabzeus became a symbol of va- 
rious import.” P. 468. 

Mehemed Ali (father of Ibrahim 
Pacha, the Greek expeditionist) has 
been deemed a sort of Peter the Great, 
as to Egypt. A native, however, said 
“that he gave with one hand, and 
took with two” (p. 467). So much 
for Turkish patriotism. 

XII... Classification of Languages. 
This is a valuable paper; and the fol- 
lowing rules for etymologizing are ex- 
ceedingly useful. 


*¢ Does a philologist (observes M. Balbi) 
wish to ascertain the consanguinity of one 
nation with another: he examines their re- 
spective vocabularies, and if he finds that 
such words as express the principal parts of 
the human body, the first degrees of rela- 
tionship, the stars, the principal phenomena 
of nature, and the first names of numbers 
are identical, he may safely infer that these 
two nations spring from a common origin ; 
whereas, if they are entirely different, his 
conclusion ought to be, that the two nations 
spring from two different sources. Does he 
wish to ascertain from what people a parti- 
cular nation received its civilization? he 
examines the words of its vocabulary for 
domestic animals, metals, the most useful 
fruits and plants, its agricultural instru- 
ments; those which express duties, the rites, 
&c. of religion; those which appertain to 
legislation, common literature, and the 
sciences; these he compares with corre- 
sponding ‘terms in other languages, and if 
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they are identical or very similar in the lan- 
guage of any particular nation, he thence 
concludes that from this nation it has re- 
ceived its civilization, religion, &c. It is 
in this manner, and no otherwise, that 
passing from one fact to another, one may 
without fear of being led astray, fill up the 
voids in the history of nations, and go back 
to remoter times than the most ancient tra- 
ditions could safely conduct us to.” Pp. 
101, 122. 


In application of these rules to our 
own country, the Critic observes, that 
rivers, hills, and forests have generally 
retained their Celtic names, as the nu- 
merous Avons, from Awon, a flow of 
water; and Esk, Usk, Ouse, Isis (two 
of that name existing), from the Celtic 
Usque, water, a term also retained in 
Whiskey and Usquebaugh, ‘ literally 
water, and the water of life;’ and in 
Tanner’s ooze, aud the verb ooze. 
Arden, and many others, are applied 
to hills and woods. ‘Towns and villages 
have almost all Anglo-Saxon names. 
Weare therefore ** justified in conclud- 
ing froin these etymological facts, that 
though the primitive population of 
this country was Celtic, yet that the 
secondary population was Anglo-Saxon ; 
aud that from this last source the pre- 
sent language and population of Eng- 
land are derived; and this is what his- 
tory informs us.” 

It is from hence observable, that 
the benefit of etymology, if it be used 
according to the above rules, may be 
considerable ; but the following ex- 
ceptions must also be regarded. 


‘¢ Where a few words not of the first 
necessity, nor of a very primitive structure, 
are found to correspond in two languages, 
we should set it down to chance; we should 
be inclined to do the same in the case of 
one or two words of the first necessity and 
of primitive structure corresponding, while 
the rest did not: for instance, if the word 
for father corresponded, but the word for 
mother did not; if, of the five or six lowest 
numerals, one or two corresponded, but the 
others did not; if the verbal word did not 
correspond, either by being regular in one 
language, and not regular in the other; or 
if, irregular in both, by the irregularities 
differing ; or if the pronouns did not corre- 
spond, by being irregular. But when the 
reverse of all these circumstances is the 
case, nouns of the first necessity to a consi- 
derable number, very similar, the verb of 
existence similar in itself, and in its irregu- 
Jarities ; the pronouns similar, and the lower 
numbers similar; we must draw the cou- 
clusion of admitting an Indo-European fa- 
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mily of languages, and consequently of na- 


P. 500. 


The Reviewer then says, that it is 
highly probable from language, tradi- 
tion, and history, that the migration of 
the Gothic tribes was from Asia; and 
that, at some very remote period, the 
ancestors of those who now speak 
dialects of the Sanskrit, the Greek, and 
the Gothic, formed one nation, and 
spoke a common language. 


——o—_ 


4 Journal by one of the Suite of Thomas 
Beckington, afterwards Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, during an Embassy to nego- 
ciate a Murriage between Henru V1. and 
a Daughter of the Count of Armagnac, 
A.D. MDCCCXLII. With Notes and 
Illustrations, by Nicholas Harris Nicolas, 
Esq. Barrister at Law. 8vo. pp. 128. 


Mr. NICOLAS observes, that ma- 
terials for a History of the reign of 
Henry the Sixth, are [apparently] 
scanty; but that in reality there is no 
paucity of documents, though they are 
inaccessible, from being locked up in 
Record offices. The knowledge of this 
sterility of intelligence during the 
above period has induced him to pub- 
lish this Journal, which he found in 
the Ashmolean Museum. The cir- 
cumstance to which it refers is this. 

In 1442 Henry the Sixth attained 
the age of twenty-one, and it was then 
thought fitting that he should marry 
prudently, to the interest of his sub- 
jects and his dominions. The Counts 
of Armagnac and Charles the Seventh 
of France having quarrelled, an al- 
liance with the former was deemed 
eligible, for the protection of Guienne; 
but Charles having got scent of the bu- 
siness, invaded Guienne, and made the 
Count and his family prisoners. The 
result was, that the uuptial treaty was 
annulled. 

Such being the simple story, we refer 
our readers to the work itself, for the 
diplomatic and biographical matters ; 
and shall notice those curious things 
which are generally expecied to be 
found in ancient manuscripts. 

It is well known that noblemen, 
eminent gentlemen, and public func- 
tionaries, were expected to show hos- 
pitality to persons travelling upon the 
King’s business. It appears that the 
Bishop started for Plymouth from 
Windsor on the 5th of June, did not 
reach Plymouth till the 27th, nor sail 
from thence till the 10th of July. Tak- 
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ing Plymouth to be on or about 200 
miles from Windsor, his journeying, 
inclusive of stoppages and excursions 
out of the road, was on the average 
only nine miles a day. His route was 
from Windsor to Henley—Henley to 
Sutton—from Sutton to Abingdon, to 
“‘dinner with the Lord Abbot, where 
was the Bishop of Salisbury,”-—back 
to Sutton to supper,—there two days, 
—thence to Bedwin, ‘* where” it seems 
“the King was,’’"—at Bedwin two days, 
—thence to Devizes, supping and sleep- 
ing at the Mayor’s,—from Devizes to 
Beckington to dinner, ** whither the 
Lord de Hungerford sent two flagons 
of wine in “ bottles,”—to supper at 
Wells,—the next day at Wells, dining 
with a Mr. J. Bernard,—drinking in 
the afternoon with the chanter, and in- 
stallation in the choir for his prebend, 
—supper at Glastonbury with the Ab- 
bot, who lent his Lordship a horse, — 
dinner there. Sleeping at Taunton, 
there two days,—sleeping on the third 
at Tiverton,—the next day dining at 
the castle of the Earl of Devon,—after 
dinner at one of his manors called 
Comb- Martin,—then drinking on the 
road of Exeter, and there supping and 
sleeping,—at Exeter, dining with the 
Dean one day, the next with the 
Chancellor, the third at the inn, where 
a buck was sent from Tiverton to his 
Lordship,—dining successively after- 
wards with various private persons, 
latterly with Sir Richard Hillier, ** su- 
pervisore*,’’ to dinuer, and J. Wad- 
ham, Sheriff of Devon, to supper,— 
the day after to breakfast with Sir Phi- 
lip Courtenay at Powderham, to din- 
ner with the Bishop of Exeter at Chud- 
leigh, to supper at Ashburton,—the 
next and last day to dinner at Plym- 
ton, and supper at Plymouth, ‘‘at the 
house of Thomas Hill an innkeeper.” 
pp. 1—4. 

Now it is remarkable, that not one 
of these places was in the ancient di- 
rect line of road from Windsor to Ply- 
mouth ; that line was Windsor, Bag- 
shot, Hartlerow, Basingstoke, Ando- 
ver, Salisbury, Shaftesbury, Sherborne, 
Crookborne, Chard, Honiton, Exeter. 
(See Hopton’s Concordancie of Y eares, 
p- 209.) 

Thus it may appear how our ances- 
tors traveiled out of the road for the 
sake of hospitality, and want of accom- 
modation at inns. 





* A steward, receiver of rents, &c, 


See 
Ducange, v. supervidere. Rev, 
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It appears that the King had not 
only his choice of any one of the 
Count’s daughters, but liberty to dis- 

se of the others ; and the ambassador 
Rad orders, 

** At his first commyng thidder in al 
haste possible, that ye do portraie the iij 
doughters in their kertelles simple, and their 
visages, lyk as ye see their stature and their 
beautte, and color of skynne, and their coun- 
tenaunces, with al maner of features, and 
that one be delivered in al haste with the 
said portratur to bring it unto the Kinge, 
and he l’appointé and signe which hym 
lyketh ; and therupon to sende you word 
how ye shal be governed.” P. 10. 


The superstition of crooked sixpences 
is not yet forgotten. During the voyage 
(on which by the way the ship was 
followed by a most importunate shark, 
who would not be repelled till he had 
been thrice struck with a harping iron,) 
a calm ensued, whereupon 


*¢ To obtain a wind, my Lord Secretary, 
with a devout and humble heart pledged 
and Lent silver to the most blessed and glo- 
rious Virgin Mary of Eton; the rest in the 
ship at his bidding then did the same, and 
then they chaunted the antiphonale ‘ Sancte 
Maria.’ When it was ended the wind veer- 
ed to the north, and blew steadily from that 
point until they entered the Garonne.” P,11. 


An amusing account of manners and 
customs on shipboard may be seen in 
Joinville, Erasmus’s Colloquies, &c. 

The Archbishop of Bourdeaux, 
“making a good and a right sturing 
collacion in his cathedral churche, 
redde and declared [the King’s] letters 
translated openly in the pulpitte before 
al the pouple.”’ P. 16. 

A secret letter was sent to the King 
by the medium of an “ old pilgrim.” 

¢¢ It was written in three lines on vellum, 
the whole length of the skin, and was sewed 
up in the border of his garment.” P. 26, 


Of this custom of sending letters by 
pilgrims, see ‘* British Monachism.” 

Turtle-doves were, it seems, edibles. 
P. 28. 

The guillotin is known to have de- 
rived its name from the inventor. In 
pp. 28, 29, we find a Mons. Guillau- 
tine, to whom his Lordship, the Re- 
gent, sent some new wine, called “le 
must.” 

The Chancellor of the Count of Ar- 
magnac, says (p. 39), 

*¢ From my inability to speak, and espe- 
cially to write correctly in French, a fact 
which vou well know, I have determined on 
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this occasion to write in Latin, a tongue fa- 
miliar to us both.” 


This may explain the cause why La- 
tin letters are so numerous. 

There was a functionary called a 
doctor, whether a medical man or not, 
we cannot tell, viz. ‘* the doctor of the 
Archbishop of Bourdeaux.” P. 53. 

A pertrait painter for the ladies (of 
which before) was brought from Eng- 
land. He is called “ operator scieu- 
tificus.” P. 62. 

Rosamond’s’ Bower, modern bou- 
doirs or dressing-rooms, meet with 
some elucidation, as to the decora- 
tions *, in the following passage : 

‘«¢ The paraphernalia or female ornaments, 
commonly called ‘ le chambre.’” P. 62. 


A pastoral staff was used for a dis- 
guise, or a mediuin of conveying secret 
letters. The portrait painter carried 
one with him, and answers were sent 
with the same accompaniment. Pp. 62, 
74, 78. 

The portrait was made upon canvas. 
P. 74. 

The name of the artist was Hans (a 
Christian name), so that he was pro- 
bably a Dutchman or Fleming, resi- 
dent in England. 

Among the new year’s gifts made to 
the Bishop, ‘‘ the /ady of the inn 
[whence perhaps our land-lady] gave 
lemog fixed in a rod of corey, with a 
little Look in the middle.” Mr. Nico- 
las ingenious!y presumes, p. 119, that 
it means a lemon and a sprig of laurel, 
with a thin sweetmeat called Jlibellus. 
The conjecture is happy, for at the 
present day in Herefordshire, on new 
year's day, a present is made of a sprig 
of laurel, decorated with apples copper 
gilt, in lieu of oranges. The con- 
formity is obvious. It is supposed to 
be a relic of the Druidical haginena. 
See Fosbroke’s Ross, p. 70. 

It was formerly the custom for a 
fleet of merchant vessels to appoint one 
among them for an Admiral, and to 
pay obedience as such to that ship’s 
commander. Pp. 85, 105. 

Oysters were eaten as a lunch. 


*¢In the morning their Lordships landed 
with their servants, and went to the church 
of Crowdon, where they heard masses. Af- 
terward my Lord ate oysters in Crowdon.— 
To dinner in the ship, Mr. Tregorau, the 
Admiral [the merchant Admiral], and the 
p masters of ships with his Lordship.” 

. 85. 


* Plate and furniture are specified in p. 110. 
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In p. 90 we meet with “ pull’ cap’ 
pos’, gen by the parish of Bedwin 
to the embassador and suite. Mr. Ni- 
colas, after justly noticing that pull’ 
cap’ signified pullets, capons, thinks 
pen’ an error for vin. (Gloss. 123.) We 
have our doubts. Pen’ might be rab- 
bits, but we do not speak positively, 
and refer Mr. Nicolas to the passages 
quoted in Ducange, v. Penellum. 

Mr. Nicolas has edited this MS. in 
his wonted satisfactory manner. It is 
a valuable addition to our historical 


fasciculi. 
—e— 


The Christian's duty towards Criminals ; a 
Sermon, preached in St. Philip's Chapel, 
Regent Street, for the benefit of the Society 
for the improvement of Prison Discipline, 
and for the Reformation of Juvenile of- 
fenders, on Sunday, June 22, 1828. By 
Charles James Bloomfield, D, D. Lord 
Bishop of London. Ato. pp. 20. 


HIS Lordship takes it as a postulate, 
that the penal laws 


*¢ have looked more to prevent the increase 
of crime by a salutary terror, than to di- 
minish its actual amount by reforming the 
offender himself.” P.11. 


To this postulate no denial can be 
opposed ; but it implies a duty upon so 
extensive a scale that it cannot be exe- 
cuted but by parents themselves. No 
Society’s funds can be equal to the ex- 
pence; but, as it appears from the re- 
poris of the Warwick County Asylum 
for the reformation of juvenile offenders, 
that there were out of nearly two hun- 
dred offenders (we think) only stz who 
were born of respectable parents, the 
rest being illegitimates, or orphans, or 
children neglected by worthless parents, 
we presume, that to the respectability 
of the parents is owing the virtuous dis- 
tinction. The gross neglect of farmers 
and manufacturers to the morals of the 
poor children under their care, the in- 
fluence of Juxury among the poor and 
its consequent pauperism, and notions 
of religion which recommend faith 
without works, and of course destroy 
all its reforming influence; these, in 
our opinions, are great causes of the 
evils deprecated. We know that a very 
important thing is required to the im- 
provement of Society, viz. the instilla- 
tion of good principles, and a suspen- 
sion of all patronage to parents who 
do not bring up their children properly. 
Wherever there are passions there will 
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be vices, and we admit that offences 
willensue. But we were tutored in 
our early years at the Universities in 
Lord Kaimes, Millar, Ferguson, &c. 
and thence have formed an opinion, 
that philosophical modes of preventing 
crime, are valuable adjuncts to the pro- 
cesses of prevention of it. We think, 
that farmers should not suffer their ser- 
vanis to sit up all hours of the night, 
courting, while they the master and 
mistress are in bed; we think that 
manufacturers should separate the two 
sexes in theiremployments, and should 
not patronize parents who neglect the 
moral conduct of their children ; and 
that they should warmly support the 
educational institutions of the esta- 
blished clergy, because éhey are res- 
ponsible men, and forced to act in 
support of the political good of the 
state, and by the modes devised by the 
educated and enlightened. 

We have spoken thus because we 
think that the excellent object of the 
learned Prelate’s sermon, ‘‘ viz. the re- 
formation of juvenile offenders,” may 
be most usefully enlarged. Unfortu. 
nately this is an age, not of principles, 
but of theories; not of philosophical 
and incontrovertible consequences, of 
actions, but of projects, for he is an 
empiric who maintains that man can 
be civilized without education, both by 
precept and example. It was proved, 
by experiment, that the children of the 
London charity schools could not be 
reformed, if they were permitted to re- 
side with their parents. The reform 
should therefore have begun with the 
latter, who should have been doubly 
impressed with a sense of their duties, 
both in a worldly and religious form. 
Let the children be deterred by wit- 
nessing the consequent misery of their 
vicious parents, especially through in- 
fluencing the mothers ; whose interests 
and affections are both deeply engaged 
in the preservation of morality. We 
have ventured these remarks because 
we studied at the University inves- 
tigations of the history of man by our 
old moral writers, who reasoned from 
the effects of circumstances, and in the 
fulness of our affection for them have 
thought that the most probable step 
towards improvement is adaptation of 
means to ends. However, this is not 
the doctrine of the present day. Em- 
piricism is sufficient per se. 

Archbishop Secker says, ‘* Think 
what man would be if he entered into 
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life without the bias of one good prin- 
ciple.” Thus thought the Archbishop, 
in a sermon recommending education, 
and sothinks his Lordshipin the sermon 
before us. The judicious Bishop of 
Bath and Wells iakes the same ground, 
and shows that the civil aud political 
superiority of a nation depends upon 
its knowledge. The Prelate of London 
before us, says, in reprobation of pre- 
judices on this head, [and is not Scot- 
land an existing contradiction of such 
prejudices ?] 


*¢ It is marvellous and lamentable, that 
even at this time of day, persous should be 
found who maintain that the increase of 
juvenile delinquency, if it has not in part been 
occasioned by the general diffusion of edu- 
cation, has at least received no check from 
it. I would fain be told by what process of 
“inquiry they have arrived at this conclusion ; 
not certainly by examining the returns made 
from the different gaols; still less from an 
investigation of the books of our schools; 
from which it would appear, that the pro- 
portion of criminals, who have been edu- 
cated upon any thing like a right system, or 
to any consideralle extent, is very small. 
Unless crime itself can be eradicated, as edu- 
cation extends itself through all classes, the 
proportion of educated delinquents must in- 
crease. Surely the fair inference is this: if, 
unhappily, the number of offenders is so 
great, in spite of the advantages of educa- 
tion, how fearfully great would it have been 
had no extraordinary efforts been used to 
communicate religious knowledge to the poor. 
As long as the poor laws are administered on 
the present system—as long as increased fa- 
cilities of intemperance are offered to the la- 
bouring classes—as long as the present un- 
natural and unhealthy state of our manufac- 
tures shall continue—and, as long as the 
revenue of the state shall be more regarded 
than the morals of the people—so long we 
must expect to find that crime will increase. 
It must be remembered that the result of 
education is not always knowledge ; and that 
the mere mechanical process of teaching to 
read and write does not communicate any 
principle of resistance to temptation. Mr, 
Brown, the active and humane chaplain of 
Norwich Castle, remarks, ‘ even among 
prisoners, who have mechanically learned to 
read and write, there exists, generally speak- 
ing, a damentable ignorance of moral and re~ 
ligious duties, and of the awful sanctions of 
religion ; and of the rest, some know as little 
of the very first principles of religion as the 
wildest savage.’ It is to be hoped that the 
clergy, within whose province it falls to su- 
perintend the National Schools, will bear 
this fact in mind; and not suffer the admir- 
able mechanism of instruction pursued in 
those schools, to divert their attention from 
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the end to which it should be directed, that 
of imparting sound and practical christian 
knowledge.” P. 14. 


The fact is, that as soon as children 
are able to doany kind of work they are 
sent to work, and iu a view of public 
and private utility, it is an obvious good. 
But a machine, endowed with self- 
agency, requires a controuling priuci- 
ple in se; and it isa duty, incumbent 
upon employers, to see that attention 
be paid to the only means of creating 
such controul, religious and moral 
education. 

. His Lordship (in p. 15) touches 
upon another important point, viz. the 
impolicy of commitment before trial. 

«¢ Commitment before trial, except in the 
case of graver offences, ought surely never 
to be resorted to, where the appearance of 
the accused, to take his trial, can be se- 
cured in any other way.” P. 15. 

Where there is shame, says John- 
son, there may yet be virtue; and we 
are sure that, in the Bishop’s words, 
‘¢ an indiscriminate intercourse with the 
most hardened and abandoned crimi- 
nals” is well suited to destroy the salu- 
tary feeling alluded to. 


—& 

Legends of the Lakes; or, Sayings and 
Doings at Killarney. Collected chiefly 
from the Manuscripts of R. Adolphus 
Lynch, Esq. H. P. King’s German Le- 
gion. By T. Crofton Croker, 2 vols. 
8vo. Ebers and Co, 


WE opened these voluines with the 
expectation of being highly amused, 
and we can safely say that our expecta- 
tions have been fully gratified. The 
author has already, in his ‘* Fairy Le- 
gends,” proved himself master of all 
the revelries and witcheries of the 
‘* good people,” that fanciful, fantastic, 
little gentry; in truth we might say 
he belongs to that race himself; for 
that he is a good fellow every body 
knows, and that he is a good spirit 
is proved by his works, but by none 
more especially than that which now 
presents itself for consideration. 

We perfectly agree with our author, 
that no one can intend to make a 
serious business of a visit to the Lakes 
of Killarney ; and if a pleasant tour, 
with romantic scenery and romantic 
traditions, be our object, next to going 
with Croker himself, we should re- 
commend being accompanied by his 
book, which is not only a ‘ Guide” 
to the natural but the legendary beau- 
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ties of the Lakes, and deserves, in 

short, to share the fate of 
*¢ O’Rourke’s noble fare, 
(Which) Will ne’er be forgot, 
By those who were there, 
Or those who were not.” 

To the latter class we would most 
especially recommend its perusal, for 
they may be assured that, though their 
good fortune may never lead them to 
eat roasted potatoes or broiled salmon 
on Dinis Island, they may now enjoy 
the ** imagination of a feast,” and be 
as well acquainted with Mr. Gorham 
and the Hibernian Hotel as if they had 
lived there a month. For ourselves, 
our literary labours are such, that we 
despaired of ever quitting our read- 
ing chair or study, for so long a 
time as to permit a jaunt per steamer 
to the Isle of Thanet, much less of 

enetrating so far as to explore the 
Samia of the Emerald Isle! Mr. 
Croker, however, has effected this de- 
sirable end, and we are therefore more 
particularly bound to him for transport- 
ing us, by the magic.stroke of his pen 
(and we are no easy weight), to the 
romantic banks of Killarney, and in- 
troducing us to its light-hearted inha- 
bitants. 

These ‘‘ Sayings and Doings” are 
every where so lively that we have 
some difficulty in knowing what to 
select. There are, however, two Irish 
saints that are so familiar t> English 
ears, that our readers will no doubt be 
obliged to us for making them better 
acquainted with their history; we need 
scarcely say those to which we allude 
are St. Patrick and the aqueous St. 
Swithin. 

We remember to have heard how, 
in the olden time, St. Patrick ‘* drove 
out toads and frogs like a Hector,” but 
how he bothered the varminé we never 
correctly knew till our sprightly author 
informed us. 

*¢ Sure every body has heard tell of the 
blessed Saint Patrick, and how he drove the 
sarpints and all manner of venomous things 
out of Ireland. How he ‘ bothered all the 
varmint’ entirely. But, for all that, there 
was one ould sarpint left, who was too cun- 
ning to be talked out of the country, and 
made to drown himself. St. Patrick didn’t 
well know how to manage this fellow, who 
was doing great havoc; till, at long last, he 
bethought himself, and got a strong iron 
chest made, with nine boults upon it. 

‘So one fine morning he takes a walk 
to where the sarpint used to keep ; and the 
sarpint, wher didn’t like the saint in the 


least, and small blame to him for that, be- 
gan to hiss and show his teeth at him like 
any thing. ‘ Oh,’ says Saint Patrick, says 
he, ‘ where’s the use of making such a 
piece of work about a gentleman like myself 
coming to see you. “Tis a nice house I 
have got made for you, agin the wiater; for 
I’m going to civilize the whole country, 
man and beast,’ says he, ‘and you can 
come and look at it whenever you please, 
and ’tis myself will be glad to see you.’ 

‘¢ The sarpint hearing such smooth words, 
thought that, though Saint Patrick had druve 
all the rest of the sarpints into the sea, he 
meant no harm to himself; so the sarpint 
walks fair and easy up to see him and the 
house he was speaking about. But when 
the sarpint saw the nine great boults upon 
the chest, he thought he was sould (be- 
trayed), and was for making off with him- 
self as fast as ever he could. 

‘¢ ¢ Tis a nice warm house you see,’ says 
Saint Patrick, ‘ and ’tis a good friend I am 
to you.’ 

‘© ¢T thank you kindly, Saint Patrick, 
for your civility,’ says the sarpint, * but [ 
think it’s too small it is for me,’—meaning 
it for an excuse, and away he was going. 

*€ © Too small!’ says Saint Patrick, * stop, 
if you please,’ says he ; ‘ you’re out in that, 
my boy, any how—I am sure ’twill fit you 
completely ; and, I ’ll tell you what,’ says 
he, ‘I'll bet you a gallon of porter,’ says 
he, * that if you'll only try and get in, 
there ’Il be plenty of room for you.’ 

*‘ The sarpiut was as thirsty as could be 
with his walk, and ’twas great joy to him, 
the thoughts of doing Saint Patrick out of 
a gallon of porter, so, swelling himself up as 
big as he could, in he got to the chest, all 
but a little bit of his tail. ‘There, now,’ 
says he, ‘I’ve won the gallon, for you see 
the house is too small for me, for I can’t 
get in my tail!’ When what does Saint 
Patrick do, but he comes behind the great 
heavy lid of the chest, aad, putting his two 
hands to it, down he slaps it, with a bang 
like thunder. When the rogue of a sarpint 
saw the lid coming down, in went his tail, 
like a shot, for fear of being whipped off 
him, and Saint Patrick began at once to 
boult the nine iron boults. 

*¢ «Qh, murder! won’t you let me out, 
Saint Patrick?” says the sarpint; ‘I’ve 
lost the bet fairly; and I’ll pay you the 
gallon like a man!’ 

«© ¢ Let you out, my darling,’ says Saint 
Patrick, ‘to be sure | will—by all manner 
of means—but, you see, I haven’t time now, 
so you must wait till to-morrow.’ And so 
he took the iron chest, with the sarpint in 
it, and pitches it into the lake here, where 
it is to this hour for certain; and ’tis the 
sarpint struggling down at the bottom that 
makes the waves upon it, Many is the 
living man,’ continued Picket, ‘ besides my- 
self, has hard the sarpint crying out, from 
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within the chest under the water, ‘Is it to- 
morrow yet?—Is it to-morrow yet?’ which, 
to be sure, it never can be: and that’s the 
way Saint Patrick settled the last of the 
sarpints, Sir.’—vol, i. p. 180. 


The story of St. Swithin is told by 
Tom Doody, an old gardener. 

*¢ ¢ Well, Tom,’ said I to him, ‘ this is 
Swithin’s day, and nota drop of rain :—you 
see the old saying of ‘ forty days rain,’ goes 
for nothing.’ 

*¢ «Qh, but the day isn’t over yet,’ said 
Tom, ‘so you'd better not halloo, Sir, till 
you’re out of the wood. I’ll go bail 
we’ll have rain some time of the day, and 
then you may be sure of it for the forty 
days,’—‘If that’s the way, Tom,’ said I, 
‘the same Swithin must have been the 
thirstiest saint in the calendar; and it’s 
quite certain he must have been a real Irish 
saint, since he’s so fond of the drop.’ 
—*‘ You may laugh if you please,’ said Tom, 
resting on his spade, ‘ you may laugh if you 
please, but it’s a bad thing any how, to 
spake that way of the saints; and, sure, 
Saint Swithin was a blessed priest, and the 
rain was a miracle sent on his account ;_ but 
may be you never heard how it came to 
pass. —‘ No, Tom, I did not,’ said I— 
© Well, then, I'll tell you,’ said he, ¢ how it 
was. Saint Swithin was a priest, and a very 
holy man—so holy that he went by no other 
name but that of the blessed priest. He 
was'nt like the priests now-a-days, who ride 
about on fine horses, with spectacles stuck 
upon their noses, and horsewhips in their 
hands, and polished boots on their legs, that 
fit them as nate as a Limerick glove, (God 
forgive me for spaking ill of the clargy, but 
some of them have no more conscience than 
a pig in a pratie garden) ;’ I[ give you 
Doody’s own words,’ said Mr. Lynch.— 
* That’s exactly what I wish.’—And he con- 
tinued, ‘Saint Swithin was not that kind of 
priest, no such thing; for he did nothing 
but pray from morning to night, so that he 
brought a blessing on the whole country 
round; and could cure all sorts of diseases ; 
and was so charitable that he ’d give away the 
shirt off his back. Then, whenever he went 
out, it was quite plain and sober, on a rough 
little mountain-garron; and he thought him- 
self grand entirely if his big ould-fashioned 
boots got a rub of the grase. It was no wonder 
he should be called the blessed priest, and 
that the people far and near should flock to 
him to mass and confession; or that they 
thought it a blessed thing to have him lay 
his hands on their heads. It’s a pity the 
likes of him should ever die, but there ’s no 
help for deaths; and sure if he wasn’t so 
good entirely he’d have been left, and not 
Le taken away as he was; for ‘tis them that 
are most wanting are the first to go. Thenews 
of his death flew about like Jightning ; and 
there was nothing but ullagoning through all 
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the country, and they had no less than right, 
for they lost a good friend the day he died. 
However, from ullagoning they soon came to 
fighting about where he was to be buried. His 
own parish wouldn’t part with him if they 
got half Ireland, and sure they had the best 
right to him; but the next parish wanted 
to get him by the lauve laider (strong hand), 
for they thought it would bring a blessing 
on them to have his bones among them; 
sv his own parishioners at last took and 
buried him by night, without the others 
knowing any thing about it. When the 
others heard it they were tearing mad, and 
raised a large faction, thinking to take him 
up and carry him away in spite of his pa- 
rishioners; so they had a great battle upon 
it; but those who had the best right to him 
were beat out and out, and the others were 
just going to take him up, when there came 
all at once such a rain as was never seen 
before or since; it was so heavy that they 
were obliged to run away half drowned, and 
give it up as a bad job. They thought, 
however, that it wouldn’t last long, and 
that they could come again; but they were 
out in that, for it never stopped raining in 
that manner for forty days, so they were 
obliged to give it up entirely; and ever 
since that time there’s always more or less 
rain on Saint Swithin’s day, and for forty 
days after.” 


And for the credit of St. Swithin 
and Tom Doody, just as he had finish- 
ed his story there came down a tre- 
mendous shower. 

It has been said 


‘© That man’s an ass who thinks by force or 
skill 

To stem the torrent of a woman’s will : 

For if she will—she will, you may depend 
on ’t; 

And if she wo’n’t—she wo’n’t; and there’s 
an end on ’t.” 

A fact which is illustrated by a lively 
little bit of a, domestic sketch, with 
which we shall conclude our extracts 
from this extremely entertaining, and, 
we may add, useful ** Guide-book.” 


‘64 FAMILY TRIP TO THE SPA OF TRALEE. 

*¢<T think, my dear,’ said my wife, one 
morning in the fine month of June, ‘I 
think, my dear, a little excursion to the Spa 
of Tralee, would do the children a great deal 
of good. They could bathe in the salt 
water, you know, and run about the strand, 
inhaling the fresh breeze from the ocean.’ 
Now, besides that this was.said with one of 
her most winning smiles, I knew perfectly 
well there was no use in arguing with a 
woman, when once she has taken a thing 
positively into her head. So it is, and so’it 
must be—all the*Siguments in the world 
would not persuade Wer tovthe gontrary. I. 
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leave it to wiser heads than mine to deter- 
mine the whys and the wherefores ; but, for 
my own part, I have always looked upon the 
ladies as having less of reason, and more of 
fancy and feeling, than those rough-hewn 
mortals of the masculine gender. If, there- 
fore, you can tickle their fancies or awaken 
their feelings, the thing is done «t once; 
but, if you cannot do this, and will not grant 
what they look for, you have nothing for it 
but an absolute No. 

«* Now, every one must know there are 
more Noes than one in the language. For 
instance, there ’s the No affirmative, that is, 
when No is uttered in such a manner as to 
be equal to two negatives, which are equal to 
one affirmative.* Then there’s the No 
equivocal, which leaves you in doubt whe- 
ther it be intended for no or yes. And 
last of all comes the No absolute, which I 
take to be the most villainous, castle-break- 
ing, heart-galling, down-knocking, up- 
blowing, hard-hearted monosyllable in the 
English language, and am therefore very 
much averse to making use of it. 

**To be sure 1 did think we were just as 
well at home, and that it would be quite as 
well to save our cash as to go and sport it 
in Tralee, and was, therefore, on the point 
of rapping out an absolute No, when, in 
addition to my repugnance to make use of 
so ungracious a monosyllable, my wife’s very 
winning smile charged me so forcibly, that, 
gulping down the No absolute, I only made 
use of the No equivocal. 

‘¢ When a man begins to give way toa 
woman he may as well give up at once ; 
she’s sure to conquer; and thus it happened 
that my No equivocal was construed into an 
affirmative. 

“© Crack! crack! went the whip—‘ the 
car’s at the door, your honour’—* hurroo,’ 
all’s bustle and confusion—Mary calling for 
dJoaney—Joaney for Mary—my wife calling 
for both—the children all the time squeaking 
like so many guinea-pigs. The box of finery 
was placed on the car, as also the feather- 
bed, covered with a neat Tameen quilt, wife, 
maid, and children, all tumbling on the top 
of it. Thank Heaven! all’s right at last— 
oh no, the large bandbox with my wife’s 
best bonnet cannot be left behind—what 
should she do at Tralee without her best 
bonnet ?—here it comes!’ ‘¢ Crack, crack!’ 
went the whip; ‘ Creak, creak!’ squeaked 
the wheels, and at last away they rolled.” — 
vol. i, p. 222. 


We cannot take our leave without 
noticing the spirited and characteristic 
graphic illustrations which the author 
has given, by which, the “ action 
being suited to the word” of the text, 
we see, as well as hear, the merry 
mountaineers. 





* Sueb is the Nolo Episcopari.—Ep. 


The Annual Biography and Obituary for the 
Year 1829. Vol. XIII. 


The materials which compose this 
volume are interesting, useful, and 
valuable ; they are arranged and com- 
piled in a judicious and pleasing man- 
ner ; and in the sentiments which they 
convey, there is little or nothing to 
offend good morals or good taste, but, 
on the contrary, much to support both. 

This tribute of commendation would, 
we are convinced, be awarded by any 
one possessing a partiality to biography 
at all approaching to our own; but at 
the same time we feel conscious that 
in praising this volume our praise is in 
great measure egotistical. For, to place 
our own merits in the humblest light, 
in almost every case we clear the way 
for the Annual Biography and Obi- 
tuary; and, as a whole, the work is 
little more than our memoirs of de- 
ceased individuals collected into a vo- 
lume ; a score of them—we are willing 
and happy to admit, re-written, and 
considerably enlarged and improved,— 
are printed ina larger type; and the 
remainder, as far as there is room,— 
for all our memoirs are not taken, as 
we shall show hereafter, — merely 
thrown into an alphabetical arrange- 
ment. 

But we complain not, except for the 
purchasers of the work, for whom all 
our memoirs should be taken to make 
their book complete. On our own ac- 
count, we make no complaint; on the 
contrary, we should be glad, if there 
were encouragement for them, to see 
collections formed from other divisions 
of our contents*. We only require 
the circumstances to be known and 
understood ; and, satisfied with the 
acknowledgments made by the Editor 
of the Annual Obituary since the 
serious appeal we made about four 
years ago, we do not now enlarge on 
the subject in terms of reproach or 
complaint; but merely because we 
think our own Pe wt: should be 
informed, as well as those of the An- 
nual Obituary, how highly our me- 
moirs are esteemed. 

We imagine, therefore, we do our- 
selves no more than simple justice in 
stating that the second division of this 
volume of the Annual Obituary, called 





* One of the topographical articles, or 
even a Topographical Index to our series, 
would be of undeniable utility. 
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the ‘‘ Biographical Index,” contains 
in all eighty-five memoirs, of which 
nine are stated to have been derived 
from the Naval, Military, or East 
India Military Calendars, three from 
newspapers, three from the Literary 
Gazette, twelve from our monthly con- 
temporaries, and the remaining fifty- 
eight from the Gentleman's Magazine. 

But we can go still further, by show- 
ing that, where the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine is not cited, in some instances 
it might have been consulted with ad- 
vantage :— 

Of Colonel de Montmorency’s life, 
the professional data are given from 
the Royal Military Calendar; but some 
particulars of his family, his character, 
and the circumstances of his death, in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for April, 
have been overlooked. 

The memoir of Dr. O’Conor from 
the Literary Gazette, would have been 
improved, and at least one gross mis- 
print corrected, by a comparison with 
our number for November. 

The corrections of a correspond. 
ent in our March Magazine, p. 290, 
on our biography of Lord Oriel, are 
unnoticed in the Annual Biography. 

In the memoir of Helen Maria Wil- 
Jiams from the Monthly Magazine, an 
important correction in our May num- 
ber, p. 386, has passed unnoticed, and 
the misstatement relative to ‘ the Rev. 
F. Stone,” is perpetuated by another 
re-publication. 

These matters are of sufficient weight 
to claim correction in the next year’s 
volume. 

And now, having stated what the 
Editor of the Annual Obituary has 
taken from us, we should still consider 
ourselves insufficient champions for our 
Obituary, did we not also give some 
idea of what he has left. On turning 
over our numbers, we are ourselves 
surprised to find the uncopied more 
numerous than the copied. Without 
reckoning several brief memoirs of 
clergymen, and the longer paragraphs 
of our county deaths, which are, how- 
ever, particularized in our Index of 
Essays, and might very properly be in- 
serted in the ‘* Biographical Tndex 
of the work under review; we find our 
longer and distinct articles, which are 
wholly passed over in the Annual 
Obituary, amount to upwards of sixty. 
Of these the Marquess of Northamp- 
ton, the Earl of Radnor, the Hon. 
Philip Pusey, and other Noblemen, 
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Sir W. A. Cunynghame, and other 
Baronets, Lord F. Bentinck, Sir P. E. 
Irving, and a long list of military and 
naval men, have as high a claim to 
notice as some of those selected whom 
it would be invidious to mention; of 
literary men, we do not find the ta- 
lented local historian, Archdeacon 
Owen, nor the Rev. Mr. Leeves, the 
author of Auld Robin Gray ; nor the 
artist Theodore Lane ; whilst we think 
that even Peter Moore the renowned 
M. F. for Coventry, the clown Del- 
pini, and the spendthrift J. P. Meri- 
dyth, have at least equal claims with 
the crazy George Bingham, or the 
rag-merchant Mr. John Bishopp, our 
memoirs of whom have been copied. We 
see clearly that, from the Editor being 
confined toa certain number of sheets 
(and the same is observable in the pre- 
ceding volumes) the latter letters of 
the hake have suffered retrench- 
ment; and many an eminent character 
with an initial W. has been excluded, 
when fools or beggars under B. have 
escaped expulsion. 

Foreigners, as in the previous vo- 
lumes, are entirely omitted; but the 
pages of our last volume preserve rather 
ample biographies of the Ducs de Ri- 
viere and San Carlos, Count Lauriston, 
Prince Ypsilanti, Clinton the Ameri- 
can Governor, and Dr. Gall the phre- 
nologist. 

To turn from that part of the An-. 
nual Obituary, which is almost exclu- 
sively the work of the scissors, to that 
in which the pen has been employed 
with greater activity, we must first re- 
mark that the two divisions might 
very properly exchange a considerable 
portion of their titles. It is only the 
first division that is ‘* compiled in part 
from original papers, and in part from 
contemporary publications ;” whilst for 
the second, which is (this year at least) 
wholly copied from contemporary pub- 
lications, the plain title of ‘* Memoirs 
of celebrated persons, who have died 
within the years 1827—1828,” would 
be sufficient. — And for what reason, 
a stranger would naturally object in 
addition, if the volume records the 
deaths of 1827 and 1828, is it called 
** the Annual Obituary for 1829”? We 
know ourselves the reason; it is be- 
cause this anticipation of the coming 
year has been customary from the com- 
mencement of the work, when, from 
the plan being somewhat different, the 
title. was less inappropriate. From a 
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discrepancy between the sectional title 
‘* Biographical Index of Deaths for 
1828,” and the general title of the 
work, “for 1829,” we imagine the 
impropriety has been perceived, but 
its amendment prevented by the diffi- 
culty to which we have alluded: but 
still the proscription of certain deaths 
for 1829 is so terrific, and when we 
find the persons already deceased, so 
absurd, that an alteration appears de- 
sirable even at the sacrifice of some 
convenience, 

On reviewing the leading features of 
the volume, we are happy to find a fair 
proportion of interesting and of ori- 
ginal articles. We are glad to specify, 
under the latter description, a long me- 
moir on Dean Hook, and those on 
William Lowndes, Esq. and the Rev. 
Edward Forster. We must commend 
the promptitude with which that of 
the Earl of Liverpool (to which our 
present number is indebted) was added 
to the collection,—an addition particu- 
larly desirable, as (unless we take also 
Dugald Stewart) he was perhaps the 
only first-rate public character that the 
obituary of the last year comprises. 

On the whole it will be seen that 
the Annual Obituary adds a certain 
portion to the stock of English bio- 
graphy; but that, towards affording a 
complete record of all the eminent per- 
sons deceased in the year, it does not 
proceed half so far as the pages of Syl- 
vanus Urban. 


The Annual Peerage of the British Empire 
for 1829, 2 vols. 12mo. Saunders and 
Otley. 

The arrangement of this Peerage is 
to catalogue the families of all the peers 
of the United Kingdom in one alpha- 
betical order (the rank of each being 
at the same time evident at first sight 
from the coronet which surmounts 
them); and its plan, in each article, 
is to commence with the peer, as the 
head of his family, and then to pro- 
ceed with his children, his brethren 
and sisters, his uncles and aunts, and 
all other living relations, in exact cor- 
respondence to the propinquity they 
bear to him, and their chance of suc- 
cession to the title. It is also a grand 
object with the Editor to comprise all 
such collateral branches as are within 
the remainder of the titles, however 
remvute; and of these and the junior 
members of each family they boast in 
their preface that 
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«¢ They are now enabled to present to the 
public descriptions of more than three thou- 
sand individuals, whom they have been the 
first to introduce into their appropriate 
places in a printed Peerage.” 


The novel and ingenious plan we 
have endeavoured briefly to describe, 
is undeniably, when once understood, 
so satisfactory and useful, the volumes 
are so elegant in their form, and the 
industry, research, information, and 
judgment of the fair editors (Misses 
Anne, Eliza, and Maria Innes) so 
evident throughout, that it was with 
great pleasure we observed this new 
edition. The work was originally pe 
lished three years ago, and was from 
the first distinguished by the charac- 
teristics we have named; but there 
were many deficiencies, which made 
it rather desirable as an appendage or 
index to other similar works, than as 
a complete independent vade-mecum. 
The principal of these deficiencies 
were an absence or great meagreness 
in the genealogical deductions, and of 
either engravings or descriptions of the 
arms of the peers, which had _ pre- 
viously been considered as almost an 
integral part of former works on the 
subject. Both these are now supplied ; 
the former in a sufficient degree for a 
pocket Peerage; and the latter in a set 
of Plates we do not hesitate to call the 
best of any that have appeared in such 
a work, Another improvement is the 
mention now made of the various pub- 
lic employments of each individual ; 
and to the whole is appended the first 
list we ever saw in one alphabet of all 
the Baronets of England, Nova Scotia, 
and Ireland, with the dates of the 
creation of their titles, their births, 
succession, and marriages ; the names 
of their ladies and of their heirs. There 
is also a list of Bishops; but no account 
of their families. This, because their 
dignities are personal, has never yet 
been attempted in any Peerage; but 
surely, both from their own exalted 
character, and from their connexions 
being frequently of high rank, we see 
no reason why the Misses Innes, as 
they have already inserted an interest- 
ing excrescence in the family of the 
Prince of Saxe Coburg, who is no 
peer, should not also introduce us to 
the families of our Prelates, who, as 
peers for life, have at least as good a 
claim as any peers destitute of heirs. 

To mtoss bon the Annual Peerage 
having been rendered as complete as 
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its rivals, is enabled fairly to run the 
race for public patronage, and we think 
we may predict with confidence that it 
will continue annually to renew its 
vigour, by casting its dead leaves, and 
shooting out fresh foliage, at the com- 
mencement of every succeeding spring. 


Debrett’s Baronetage of England. The 
Sixth Edition, re-written and newly ar- 
ranged, 2 vols. 12mo, 

WE are happy to announce a much 
improved edition of a work which 
greatly required improvement. The 
present edition, we are told, 

*¢ Has been revised throughout, newly 
arranged, and in great part re-written by 
the Editor under whose superintendence the 
last three editions of Debrett’s Peerage have 
been published; and who, in addition to a 
careful collation of preceding authors upon 
the subject, has had the advantage of many 
manuscript authorities.” 

The same enlarged page which was 
adopted in the last edition of Debrett’s 
Peerage, and the same perspicuous va- 
riation of type and division of para- 
graphs, have also here been introduced 
with the greatest advantage. 


ene 
The Minstrel’s Tale, and other Poems. By 
George Moore. 8vo, pp. 141. 

IT is impossible in the present day 
to estimate poetry with justice to the 
writer’s possible pretensions in point of 
talent, through the bad taste which uni- 
versally prevails. That bad taste, as 
we have observed iterum aique iterum, 
consists in the vague poo. ideas and 
metaphysical character of strings of 
verses denominated poems. It ts ut- 
terly in vain to exclaim, again and 
again, that the only ideas suited to 
poetry are those which are particular 
and circumstantial, and have a power- 
ful effect. If poetry has not those 
ideas it must be insipid; but still 
rhyming young men run over the keys, 
and call music, whether any tune is 
attached to so doing or not; which is 
just as reasonable as to think that, be- 
cause a letter is written in a good 
hand, it is therefore a sensible one. 

With regard to the poems before us, 
there are here and there some clever 
ideas; but the whole is constructed 
upon that bad model which we have 
so often exposed—stringing mere com- 
mon-place on rhymes. There are also 


some strange pedantic epithets—‘‘maun- 
dering minstrels love to stray,” for in- 
stance, in p. 3. It seems as if writers 
thought that, because there have been 
reared some very fine poetical pines 
and melons, it is only necessary to pro- 
duce pumpkins; but, though the soil 
in which each of these respective fruits 
is grown, may be equally good, we 
know that the fruits themselves are 
not so. 


—-@- 


An Historical Introduction to the several 
Books of the Old and New Testaments, 
compiled from the most eminent Divines 
of the Church of England. 18mo. pp. 195. 
Vincent, Oxford. 


The Ariicles of the Church of England, with 
Scripture Proofs. 18mo. pp. 102. Vincent, 
Oxford. 


WE regard these volumes with fur- 
ther views than those of a mere literary 
notice, because we consider them as 
calculated to make the subject familiar 
to such as would not encounter vo- 
lumes of larger size. Books which are 
written for youth should not only be 
comprehensive, but also externally 
small; for children do not consult 
encyclopedias; they consider them- 
selves amenable to no sort of instruc- 
tion that is not on the same scale with 
themselves. The Historical Introduc- 
tion, however, will prove a convenient 
manual for such as wish to revive their 
knowledge, or to be instructed for the 
first time without appearing to study. 
The subject is particularly well treated, 
and the tables are useful. At p. 15, 
instead of the words ‘‘ minute and even 
tedious, though necessary descriptions,” 
we should, for obvious reasons, have 
preferred the single adjective, ‘* circum- 
stantial.”—The other volume is of still 
humbler pretensions, but we recom- 
mend it to laymen who call themselves 
members of the Established Church, 
without knowing much more of her 
doctrines than that they were not pro- 
mulgated at the Council of Trent. 
The preface is quite to the purpose, 
and of a proper length. We would 
also suggest the use of these volumes, 
certainly the first, to schoolmasters ; 
for we think that the religious instruc- 
tion in most of our seminaries, is not 
sufficiently extensive to interest the 
learner. 
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PanoraMa or Sypney, New Soutu 
Wates. 


In the upper circle at Leicester-square 
Mr. Burford has opened his panorama of the 
town of Sydney, New South Wales, the 
harbour of Port Jackson, and surrounding 
country. It is a very pleasing and interest- 
ing picture, painted from drawings made by 
Mr. Earle, under the inspection of Lieut.- 
Col. Dumaresq, who brought them to Eng- 
land. The rugged precipitous shores, the 
windings of the water, produced by nume- 
rous green islands and headlands, form a 
very attractive landscape; and the groups 
of natives, performing some of their pas- 
times and ceremonies, are very amusing. 
We laughed heartily at the ludicrous appear- 
ance of the kangaroo and dog dancers, but 
lamented the deplorable condition of the 
professors. One group consists of an abo- 
riginal, with his shield of wood, defending 
himself from the spears levelled at him by 
the kindred of the party he had killed. So 
very expert are these peuple, that, with no 
other defence than the slight shield of wood 
here represented, they are frequently able to 
escape from the trial with only a few slight 
wounds. The descriptive catalogue coutains 
some very good and interesting notices of 
the history of the place, its public build- 
ings, and the state, manners, and customs 
of its degraded aboriginals. 





Picturesque Antiquities of the English 
Cities.—No. II. 

This rich assemblage of beautiful and pic- 
turesque objects continues with great spirit 
and excellence. In the number before us 
there are three of the late John Carter’s 
masterly sketches ; one by the indefatigably 
accurate Capon; and the rest by W. H. 
Bartlett, a young but surprisingly clever 
draughtsman, who accompanied Mr. Britton 
in his tour to the cities for the purpose of 
making sketches. The plates are nine in 
number, and represent: 1. The West Gate 
and Bridge, Gloucester; 2. The Ouse Bridge, 
York, a very charming print, etched by J.C. 
Varrall ; 3. Ruins of Ely Palace and Chapel, 
Holborn, Carter; 4. Ruins of Winchester 
Palace, Southwark, Capon; 5. Wells Pa- 
lace, ruins of the old Hall and Chapel; 
6. Gate-house, Winchester; 7. Gateway to 
St. Augustine’s, Canterbury ; 8. West-gate, 
ditto, an animated picture, with a\variety of 
good groups of figures and subjects, by W. 
Harvey; 9. Peterborough Cathedral and Pa- 
lace. We know of none more picturesque 
than the ruins at Wells, with their leafy 
adornings, and the turret struggling to elude 
the grasp of the curling ivy; and the con- 
templative scene under the beautiful front of 
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Peterborough cathedral. In this number is 
given a portion of the letter-press relative to 
York and Lincoln, embellished with very 
superior engravings on wood, of Clifford’s 
and Multangular towers, exterior and inte- 
rior; Laythorpe postern and bridge, York; 
and the Roman archway and Castle gateway, 
Lincoln. The drawings for these are by 
Bartlett, and the engravings by Branston and 
Wright, and R. S. Wiliams. The letter- 
press is by Mr. Willson, architect, of Lin- 
coln. The delay in the publication of this 
second number, we regret to hear, has been 
partly occasioned by the severe indisposition 
of Mr. Britton. The other cause, the time 
bestowed by Le Keux on the plates, is flat- 
tering, and promises still greater excellence. 





Panorama of the Rhine.—Leigh, Strand. 


This is a copy of F. W. Delkeskamp’s Pa- 
norama of the Rhine from Cologne to May- 
ence, published at Francfort ; and is accom- 
panied with new maps, showing the various 
routes from London to Cologne, and from 
Mayence to the source of the Rhine. It is 
well engraved by John Clark. One im- 
portant advantage over the foreign panora- 
ma is the accompaniment of “* The Steam- 
boat Companion,” a pamphlet descriptive 
of the principal places on the banks of the 
Rhine, and containing a table of distances 
calculated by the towing path of the river, 
an account of the steam-boats, coches 
d’eau, and every item of expence. To the 
student in geography this map is very im- 
portant; and to these who design visiting 
the romantic beauties of this every-way ‘in- 
teresting river, will find it a desirable and 
indispensable requisite. 





Destruction or Coprer-P ates, 


The custom of defacing the copper-plates 
of expensively illustrated works, a custom 
which at one time would have shocked the 
feelings of proprietors, we are happy to find 
is now becoming pretty general. The ad- 
vantages resulting from such process are nu- 
merous and important: to the artist it af- 
fords additional encouragement ; to the pur- 
chaser it is a security that no inferior im- 
pression will appear to deteriorate the value 
of his purchase ; and, independently of the 
additional profit it furnishes the original 
proprietor, is calculated to preserve the pre- 
sent most exalted character of the arts. On 
this ground alone it would have our warmest 
approval. Some of the copper-plates of 
that very beautiful and rich collection of en- 
graved pictures, ‘* Rol:son’s Views of Cities,” 
we know have been destroyed; and so have 
also those of the ‘* Union of Architecture, 
Sculpture, and Painting,” published by Mr. 
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Britton. Of the latter illustrated work we 
understand that the number printed was only 
150 on large paper, and 200 small. A more 
extensive sacrifice of engravings is that made 
by Messrs. Harding and Lepard, of Lodge’s 
folio portraits. These have been all de- 
stroyed, and the subjects re-engraved on a 
smaller scale for the new edition they are 
now about publishing. 


_ 


Lodge’s Portraits and Memoirs, No. I. 
Harding and Lepard. 


In our May number, last year, we noticed 
the exhibition of the series of portraits to 
be engraved for this important work, and we 
have frequently called attention to the pro- 
gress of the two former editions, which are 
not yet completed. It is a most singular 
circumstance, and probably a novelty in our 
literary annals, that at one and the same 
time three distinct editions of the same 
work, of different sizes, and with different 
engraved plates, should be in the course of 
publication. As the fact speaks for itself, 
and we have, in the number above referred 
to, given our opinion of its importance, ele- 
gance, and deserved popularity, we shall only 
enumerate the portraits here engraved: 1. Sir 
Philip Sidney, from the original of Sir An- 
tonio More, in the collection of the Duke 
of Bedford, engraved by H. Robinson; 2. 
Ann Bullen, from the original of Holbein, 
in the collection of the Earl of Warwick, 
engraved by J. Thomson; 3. Archbishop 
Cranmer, from the original of Gerbicus 
Flicciis in the British Museum, engraved by 


W. Hall. 





Indefatigalle et Les Droits de ’ Homme. 
Huggins, Leadenhall-street. 


This is a most excellently engraved repre- 
sentation of the spirited commencement of 
the action between the above unequal ves- 
sels, in Jan. 1797, off the coast of France. 
The Frenchman is going over, and her crew 
are running up the rigging; while the Inde- 
fatigable compliments her with a warm sa- 
lute, and the Amazon is making approaches 


[Jan. 


to complete what the other has begun. A 
strong wind, and a heavy sea, give additional 
interest to the scene. It is creditable to the 
engraver as well as painter. 





Great Britain Illustrated, Nos. 1.-1V.—Tilt. 


The publication of these works will form 
a new era in the history of the Fine 
Arts. We never observed any thing before 
so remarkably beautiful, at such very low 
prices. Four interesting ruins, engraved by 
E. Finden, from drawings by the academi- 
cian Westall, and accompanied by letter- 
press descriptive notices from the pen of 
Moule, author of the Bibliotheca Heral- 
dica, &c. are to be found in each number, 
the price of which is only one shilling. The 
cheapness of these views is effected by the 
means of steel engravings, which allow of an 
immense number being struck off before the 
plate becomes damaged; and we are happy 
to hear that the sale answers the expectation 
of the proprietors. The views are distin- 
guished for picturesque effect and import- 
ance of subject. The drawings are accurate 
and beautiful, and the engravings exhibit 
much softness. Four numbers have been 


published. 





Winpsor Caste. 

Two marble busts, by Mr. Behnes, of the 
Princess Victoria and Prince George of Cum- 
berland, have been recently placed in the 
gallery at Windsor Castle. 

Messrs. Priestley and Weale have just is- 
sued a very elegant catalogue of their books 
on the Fine Arts, with an engraved title- 
page, representing a south-west view of 
Windsor Castle, taken Sept. 27, 1828, during 
all the bustle of reparation. It is drawn and 
engraved by James Carter. 





Preparing. 
Mr. Huggins has announced a view of the 
town of Cape of Good Hope and Table Bay, 
taken from one of the Company’s ships lying 


off Amsterdam battery. To be engraved by 
Duncan. 


—_ a 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC IN'TELLIGENCE. 


CaMBRIDGE, Jan. 17. 


The following will be the subjects of exa- 
mination in the last week of the Lent Term, 
1830:—The Gospel of St. Matthew; Paley’s 
Evidences of Christianity ; the Three Olyn- 
thiac Orations of Demosthenes; the Tenth 
and Thirteenth Satires of Juvenal. 





Ready for Pultication. 
Ciampi, of Florence, an eminent arche- 
ologist, has written a paper to prove the 
Roman characters to. be only variations of 


the Greek and Latin characters, which the 
Celts and Scandinavians brought home with 
them after their incursion into the Roman 
territory. 

The Protestant Herald and Anti-Catholic 
Review ; exhibiting in its counterpart a mir- 
ror of popery,-as applicable to the present 
times.—No. II. to Le continued Monthly. 

The first number of the Library of Reli- 
gious Kuowledge, containing Natural Theo- 
logy. ‘To be continued every fortnight. 

A monthly periodical, published at Ma- 
drid, called Biblioteca de Religion. 





\Z 
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A new Spanish periodical, published twice 
a week, has appeared at Bayonne, under the 
title of Gaceta de Bayone. By Don At- 
BeRTO LisTA. 

The History of the South of France, 
during the Middle Ages. By Faurtet. 

Professor Borp, of Berlin, is preparing a 
new edition, in Latin, of his Sanskrit Gram- 
mar, and a Sanskrit Glossary to his Episodes 
froin the Mahabharata. 

A new Almanack has appeared at Berlin, 
called Historisches Taschenbach. Mr. A. W. 
Von Scutecet has contributed to its pages 
an historical, and Dr. Cart Ritter a geo- 
graphical, account of India. 

The first number of the London Review, 
a quarterly publication. Edited by the Rev. 
Biaxco Wuirte. 

Mr. Britton’s third number of History, 
&e. of Gloucester Cathedral, with six en- 
gravings. 

Illustrations of the Atmospherical Origin 
of Epidemic Disorders of Health, and of its 
Relation to the Predisponent Constitutional 


Causes. By T. Forster, M.B. F.LS. 





Preparing for Publication. 

Mr. Berry, author of the Encyclopedia 
Heraldica, and other works upon heraldry 
and genealogy, is about to publish, arranged 
in counties, (beginning with Kent and Sus- 
sex, which he has lately visited for the pur- 
pose of collecting the necessary materials, ) 
the Genealogies of the present resident Fa- 
milies, with numerous Pedigrees from the 
Visitations of each County, and other au- 
thentic Manuscript Collections. As it is 
not likely that the power formerly given to 
the heralds to make visitations will ever 
again be resorted to, the forthcoming work 
of Mr. Berry is likely to prove of great 
utility; for, although these Pedigrees may 
not of themselves be of sufficient legal proof 
to establish the claims of kindred set forth 
in them, their great importance must be ad- 
mitted, as affurding a ready clue to the ob- 
taining of such necessary proof and confirma- 
tion, whenever the same should be required, 
by pointing out the times and places of na- 
tivity, baptisms, marriages, and burials, and 
such other legal documents as might easily 
be obtained to effect it. Mr. Berry intends 
to publish two counties annually. 

A new edition of the Parochial History of 
Bremhill, by the Rev. W. L. Bowes ; and 
also of his Poem, Banwell-hill, or Days De- 
parted. 

M. Von Eysenecn, of Carlsruhe, is en- 
gaged upon a great historical work, illus- 
trating the war of the succession in Spain, 
and embracing the period from 1683 to1709. 

A complete History of Portugal, down to 
the time of Don Miguel, is announced at 
Paris. By the Marquis Dr Fortis p’Ur- 
BAN and M. Mietce. 

Adelaide and Theodore.. By Madame De 
GENLIs. 
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The History of the Rise and Progress of 
the Mahomedan Power in India, from its 
commencement in the year 1000 till 1620. 
Translated by Lieut.-Col. Joun Brices, late 
resident at Satara, from the original Persian 
of Manomep Kasim AstraBapy. 

History of the Life and Times of the great 
Lord Clive. By Sir Joun Matcoum. 

Some Account of the Writing and Opi- 
nions of Justin Martyr. By the Lord Bi- 
shop of Lincoun. 

Tractatus Verii Integri; being a Selection 
of the most valuable Productions of the Fa 
thers of the Church during the first four 
Centuries. By the Rev. Dr. Turton, of 
Cambridge. 

An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, with ex- 
planations in Latin and English. By the 
Rev. J. Boswortu, M.A. and F.R.S. 

History of India. By De Martes. 

The second portion of Mr. ATnERsTONB’s 
Poem of the Siege of Nineveh. 

The Portraiture of a Christian Gentleman. 
By a Barrister. 

A Prize Essay on the Lever, embracing 
its numerous modifications in the Wheel and 
Axle, and Pulley, in which the errors of 
Gregory, Lardner (in the Society’s works 
for the diffusion of Useful Knowledge), Ni- 
cholson, and other eminent professors of 
mechanical science, are proved and cor- 
rected. 

An Allegory, entitled, A Geographical 
and Historical Account of the Great World, 
with a Voyage to its several Islands ; a Voca- 
bulary of the Language, Map, Vignette, &c. 

The Royal Library at Paris contains the 
best Collection of Oriental Manuscripts in 
Europe. The last catalogue was published 
in 1733, and since that period this depart- 
ment has more than doubled its treasures. 
A catalogue of the Arabic, Turkish, and 
Persian MSS. is preparing, which is ex- 
pected to be enriched by notes from the pen 
of the learned SitvesTER DE Sacy. 

A History of the English Stage, which 
will include, in a separate department, a 
complete History of English Dramatic Po- 
etry. By Mr. J. P. Couigr. 





Scnoor or Surcery 1n Ecypr. 

After many vain efforts, the perseverance 
of Mahmoud Ali has at Jast succeeded in 
forming a school of Surgery in Alexandria, 
As the professors, for the most part, under- 
stand little or no Arabic, the expedient is 
resorted to of composing their lectures in 
the Italian or French language, and getting 
them translated. The great difficulty to be 
overcome arose from the opposition of the 
Ulemas, who regard the study of anatomy 
as a profanation of the dead. These, how- 
ever, after much negotiation, consented to 
give the affair their connivance, and at this 
moment the study of anatomy is pursued 
with the same freedom in Egypt as in Europe. 
The Pacha has fitted up, for the use of the 
professors, the military hospital of Abu 
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Dscebel (the old man of the mountain), and 
in the past year a course of medical lectures 
has been already given in it. In conjunc- 
tion with the study of medicine a course of 
instruction in the French tongue has been 
instituted, and, on the whole, great ex- 
pectations are entertained with regard to 
this establishment. The number of stu- 
dents in the medical school last year was 
twenty-five in the first class ; thirty-eight 
in the second; and eighty-three in the third 
class, according to the degree of progress 
which they had already made. In the 
French tongue, . thirty-three in the first 
class; twenty-three in the second ; and 
forty-five in the third. 


Tue Corosseum. 

This building, which has so long attracted 
notice, and excited inquiry, ‘will soon be 
opened. The original plan for the building, 
we believe, was simply the construction of 
@ panorama on agrand scale, and the spirited 
proprietor justly conceived that he could 
not do better than begin with the capital of 
his native country, which is not only the 
largest in Europe, but exhibits more objects 
of vast undertaking and intrinsic value than 
any in the world. With this view, during 
three or four summers, he had his tent 
pitched on the summit of St. Paul’s, and in 
the serenity of the mornings, and while the 
city was yet unobscured by the smoke which, 
during the day, is poured forth from half a 
million of chimneys, was occupied in tracing 
the outlines of the city, and the prominent 
objects of the country for at least 20 miles 
round, This being completed, it naturally 
occurred that the space around the building 
might be laid out in such a manner as to 
form an additional attraction to the public, 
and for this purpose he planned a great va- 
riety of buildings and works of different 
kinds, which are in the course of being 
completed, and which in a few weeks will 
probably excite more interest than the prin- 
cipal object, the panorama itself. This is 
the only part of the undertaking that is 
finished, and consequently our remarks 
must be chiefly confined to it. It extends 
round the whole of the interior of the build- 
ing, and the canvass on which it is drawn is 
said to be between one and two acres in ex- 
tent. The spectator is supposed to be 
placed in the lantern of St. Paul’s, and has 
a view of London, such as it appears in a 
very clear day about noon. ‘Those who have 
not seen the original in a fine day, at the 
height vf 300 feet above the surface of the 
earth, will he astonished and delighted with 
the impusing scene which this panorama 
presents to view. A space of nearly seveu 
miles square, eovered with houses and shops 
of every description, churches and spires, 
warehouses, ducks, public buildings, pa- 
laces, &c., interspersed with the finest 
squares in the world, and traversed by the 





and Arts, [Jan. 
winding Thames covered with thousands of 
ships, and vessels of almost all sizes and 
denominations, can hardly fail to excite 
astonishment even in the most callous ob- 
server. The river, with six bridges, forms 
the most conspicuous feature in the exten- 
sive view, the ships below London-bridge, 
the Monument, with the thick cluster of 
church spires around St. Paul’s, the New 
Post Office, Somerset-house, and West- 
minster Abbey in the distance, form the 
next objects of attraction; and in the back- 
ground there is a beautiful, though rather 
indistinct, view of Greenwich-hospital, 
Shooter’s-hill,  Harrow-on-the-hill, the 
Surrey hills, with occasional glimpses of the 
‘Thames nearly as far up as Windsor Custle. 
The buildings and streets in the immediate 
neighbourhood are so distinctly seen, and 
correctly delineated, that almost every indi- 
vidual house and street may be recognized 
at once. The two towers of St. Paul’s, 
with the roof immediately below the spec- 
tator, are given with the utmost correctness. 
The bridges also are excellent, and the 
scenery in the back-ground, with a few 
exceptions, deserves great praise. There 
are a number of curiosities, such as the old 
cross of St. Paul’s, the hut in which Mr. 
Hornor took the outlines of the panorama, 
the circular space around the staircase des- 
tined for the exhibition of works of art, &c. 
An enchanting effect is produced on the 
spectator on quitting the gallery and ascend- 
ing to the summit of the building, when, 
though in a different position, he has a view 
of the city in reality, the image of which 
he had seen in the panorama below. 

The external works are in an unfinished 
state, but by the end of February will prob- 
ably be completed and open for the public. 
They consist of a variety of departments, 
There is at present a conservatory, filled 
with a great variety of foreign and choice 
plants and shrubs; there is to be an aviary, 
a library, a reading-room, a refectory, 
grottos, waterfalls, jets d’eax, and, in short, 
almost every sort of amusement or recrea- 
tion that can afford gratification, either to 
the studious or the mere killers of time. 
The work, altogether, is novel and unique in 
its kind; and out of England, and, we be- 
lieve, even in England, no undertaking, on 
sucha grand scale, has been attempted by 
one individual. The terms for subscribers 
are said to be ten guineas for entrance, and 
ten guineas annually, which allow each sub- 
scriber to take with him two ladies. For 
this sum they have the use of the library 
and the readirg of all new publications, and 
have admission, as often as they please, to 
every part of the premises. 


JOURNAL OF THE PROTECTORATE. 


A number of manuscript volumes, con- 
taining the Journal of the British House of 
Commons during the Protectorship of Crom- 
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well, has been discovered among a mass of 
books and manuscripts belonging to a Lite- 
rary Society in New York, which for many 
years had remained undisturbed, This Jour- 
nal has heretofore been lost, and no traces 
of it discovered by the British Historians 
and Antiquaries, The manuscripts were 
probably taken to America by the regicides, 
who fled thither on the Restoration, with a 
view to prevent the attainder of their friends, 
and to conceal the proceedings of the Rump 
Parliament. 
Kine’s Coitece, 

According to the regulations adopted by 
the Council of the King’s College, a chapel 
of the established church is to be built in 
the College. At prayers in this chapel, all 
the students, resident and non-resident, are 
to be required to attend every morning. 
The resident students are required to attend 
the service of the Church of England in this 
chapel on Sundays, and the non-resident 
students, whenever they are required by 
the principal, must attend there also. Per- 
sons properly recommended will be allowed, 
however, under the sanction of the principal, 
to attend lectures in any particular course of 
study, but never to such an extent as to 
interfere with the education of the students, 
or the discipline of the College. Persons 
so attending will not be recognised as stu- 
dents, nor will they be entitled to contend 
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for prizes and rewards: nor will certifieates 
of attendance at lectures be granted to any 
persons who have not gone through the 
prescribed course of religious instruction, 


Procress or Zoo.ocy, 


Dr. Brookes, in his address at the anni- 
versary meeting of the Zoological Club, 
stated, that its Museum contained 600 
species of mammalia, 4,000 birds, 1,000 
reptiles and fishes, 1,000 testacea and crus- 
tacea, and 30,000 insects ; and that during 
the short period of seven months, the 
Gardens and Museum have been visited by 
upwards of 130,000 persons. The Viva- 
rium contains upwards of 430 living quad- 
rupeds and birds; buildiogs for the accom- 
modation of animals have been erected, so 
disposed as to afford them the opportunity 
of enjoying every approximation, consistent 
with their captive state, to the hakits with 
which they are endowed by nature—as the 
bear’s pit, the Jama-house, beaver-dam, 
kangaroo-hut, aviaries for hawks, for owls, 
for small birds, &c. The vast outlay re- 
quired for these works, for their preserva- 
tion, and for the care and support of the 
animals, has been met this year, to the ex- 
tent of 10,000/., partly by the admission of 
the public, and by the contributions of the 
members of the Society, who already ex- 
ceed 1,200 in number. 


—_—} 


ANTIQUARIAN 


Society oF ANTIQUARIES. 

Jan. 8. W. R. Hamilton, esq. in the 
chair; Decimus Burton, esq., Col. Sir A. 
Dickson, K.C.B.; John Hugh Smith Pigott, 
esq., Rev. Stephen Hyde Cassan, M.A., 
and William Lynch, esq., of Dublin, were 
elected Fellows of the Society. 

Mr. Ellis, Sec. A. S. exhibited an impres- 
sion of the seal which he described as that 
of the bailiff of the town of Bruges; but 
erroneously, as we are informed by a friend. 
Our correspondent says, that an impres- 
sion of the same was some time ago pre- 
sented to him, as from the seal of Bridge- 
north, in Shropshire, and he believes it to 
be the same as is still used by the bailiffs 
of that town; which is called Bruges ina 
charter of King John, aud in one of as recent 
adate as the reign of Charles I. is styled 
** Bruges, alias Bruggenorth, alias Bridge- 
north.” —Mr. Ellis also contributed a paper 
on the privileges of the precincts of Black 
Friars and White Friars, London: intro- 
ductory to a curious document, a ** Note” 
of the liberties of the above district, temp. 
Elizabeth, and illustrative of the Alsatia, a 
leading feature in ‘*The Fortunes of Ni- 
gel,” and which was not fiually disfranchised 
till the passing of an act of Parliament of 
the 8 and 9 William and Mary. 


RESEARCHES. 


Jan. 15. H. Hallam, esq. V.P. in the 
chair; Thomas Stapleton, esq. was elected 
Fellow. 

Mr. Ellis communicated the instructions 
to Henry Killegrew, esq. who was sent 
into Scotland in 1572, soon after the news 
had arrived of the massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew. In some prefatory observations, 
Mr. Ellis remarked, that Walsingham was 
then the English Ambassador at the court 
of Paris; and it was evident from his cor- 
respondence that he was at the time im- 
pressed with a persuasion that the diabolical 
achievement had been ‘* premeditated and 
minded long time before,” by the party of 
the house of Guise. The object of Kille- 
grew’s mission into Scotland was to ac- 
quaint the Scottish Lords how decidedly 
this was the opiniov of the English Queen ; 
and to assure them of her support, should 
any danger induce them to require proof of 
her amity. 

Jan. 22. W. R. Hamilton, esq. V.P. in 
the chair; James Hoffman, esq, was elected 
Fellow. 

A communication was read from Fre- 
derick Madden, esq. F.S.A. one of the 
librarians of the British Museum, illus- 
trating and giving an abstract of a highly 
curious poem in Norman French, preserved 
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in the Harleian MSS. No. 913. The au- 
thor is Friar Michael of Kildare, a writer 
whom Ritson has enrolled among the poets 
of the fifteenth century, whereas he should 
be placed at the latter end of the thirteenth 
or beginning of the fourteenth. The pre- 
sent poem has been described in the Harleian 
Catalogue as merely relative to the disputes 
of two great chieftains named Sir Maurice 
and Sir Walter, by which names are meant 
Sir Maurice Fitzmaurice, the head of the 
Geraldine faction, and Walter de Burgh, Earl 
of Ulster; but its chief value is in a topo- 
graphical, or perhaps, more correctly speak- 
ing, a statistical point of view. It gives a 
particular account of the vigorous and en- 
thusiastic manner in which the walls of 
the town of New Ross were erected by the 
townsmen in the year 1265; describing the 
manner in which the several trades divided 
the labour, so that each should work at the 
foss one day in the week; and concluding 
by saying, that all the ladies of the town 
contributed their proportion on Sunday. 
Every day’s proceedings were commenced 
by a triumphant procession, with banners, 
&e. to the scene of the operations: and 
the afternoon was generally spent in feasting, 
and drinking success to the undertaking. 
Altogether, by his arunated descriptions, 
and by furnishing a census of the different 
crafts, the poet conveys a very interesting 
and valuable view both of the military and 
commercial importance of one of the most 





[Jan. 


flourishing port towns in Ireland at that 


period. Mr. Madden prefaced his extracts 
by an able survey of the political events 
which had stimulated the inhabitants of 
New Ross to provide their dwellings with a 
sufficient protection; and having appended 
to his letter a copy of the original poem, it 
will probably be printed entire in the Ar- 
cheologia. 


CuesTER ANTIQUITIES. 


In excavating a deep sewer under the road 
leading to the intended new bridge at Ches- 
ter, was lately found a Roman stylus of 
ivory, in an excellent state of preservation, 
about four inches in length,.and about the 
thickness of a gouse quill. Another stylus 
was found about forty years ago, in Martin’s 
Ash, in that city. It is made of brass, with 
an ornamental head: and is now in the 
possession of Mr. John Lowe, goldsmith. 
Near the spot where the ivory stylus has 
now been found (that is in Nuns’ garden, 
near the castle), the men discovered, also, a 
piece of red Roman pottery, being the half 
of a female face, most beautifully delineated 
in relief. Also a small silver coin of Se- 
verus, in fine preservation; on the obverse 
of which is a head, inscription, ‘* Severus 
Pius Aug.’ On the reverse, a female sit- 
ting, with an olive branch in her right 
hand, on the left a trident, inscription, 
*¢ Restitutor Orbis.” 
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BAYLY’S BUTTERFLY TRANSLATED. 
Yo id 
Es’ env Luxn ivl xnmw, 
Ce, , 
Ou pode Atigsoe nak boo OuArn, 
” > 4 > ‘ 
Avec GAPsrroT wen bes, 
"Hola xaroire weivra xuvoica* 
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POETRY. 


ONDE O2roves Biou xara XE 

TlAsiw ony Erb ymar anon 

Einy Luxn ay ave aAanrss, 

Kal Qynoxour or xQavta TH nerd. 
Sept. 16. C. K. 


—e@— 
ON POMPEII. 
HERE o’er the lonely regions of the 

tomb, 
Wrapt in a vail of more than midnight gloom, 
Oblivion brooding spread her dusky sway, 
Whilst age on age in silence rolled away, 
’Mid the wild trophies of Destruction’s reign, 
Stands the lone city on th’ Italian plain. 
As when a thundering storm is hush’d to 

sleep, [deep, 
That fiercely lash’d, erewhile, the fuaming 
When from the ocean rolls its cloudy car, 
And its dark legions cease their furious war, 
Then on the confines of some distant shore, 
Where sleep the waves, that wildly raged 

before, [tered form, 
Thro’ hovering mists that clothe its shat- 
A wreck appears, the trophy of the storm. 


a 


a 
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Thus o’er the scene, where once the lofty 


tower— [power, 

The swelling dome proclaimed th’ abode of 
Where now in dust their mouldering stones 

are spread, 
Pompeii frowning rears her widowed head ; 
A shapeless pile, a city but in name, 
The tomb of pomp, the sepulchre of fame. 
Where rose majestic fanes, with sculptures 

crown’d, [low’d ground; 
There mouldering fragments press the hal- 
No suppliant throng within her temple bends, 
Nor fragrantincense hence to heaven ascends ; 
From its deep base the massive altars hurl’d, 
And quench’d the flame that round the pil- 

lars curl’d. 

But ’tis not gone—the fingers of decay 
Each graceful remnant have not torn away, 
Still gleams there, hovering round, with 

faintest rays 
E’en now the glory of departed days ; 
Mark the proud column trembling rear its 
head, 
Mark at its base its scattered honours spread ; 
See where the sculptor’s hand the marble 
traced, [faced, 
There beauty lingers—lingers though de- 
Still hovers o’er her once beloved abode, 
Nor leaves the favoured ground that Romans 
trod. 
If here, when twilight dims the light of 
day, 
Some chance direct a stranger’s lonely way, 
With trembling step he treads the hallow’d 
ground, 
With fearful eye surveys the scene around : 
That dreary waste—that grandeur of decay— 
That greatness ruin fails to sweep away : 
He shrinks appall’d, as if his venturous feet 
Had piere’d the pallid realms of Death’s 
retreat : 
So drear that calm—that silence, oh! how 
deep, [sleep, 
Here where entomb’d unnumber’d victims 
Where linger none to call one spot their own, 
To weep its blasted power, its glory flown. 
Awake! dread genius of the slumbering 
plain ! 
Awake! if here extends thy silent reign ; 
Rise from thy haunt, stern spirit of the clime; 
Unfold the records of forgotten time ! 
’Tis thine to paint the terrors of that day, 
That scene unknown, that awful scene dis- 
play. fgloom 
Lo! round Campania’s coasts the gathering 
Advancing slowly speaks th’ impending doom; 
Deep roars the thunder’s voice, as pillowed 
high 
On frowning clouds it traverses the sky ; 
See! through involving mists the lightning’s 
glare (there : 
Shoots swiftly by, and leaves but darkness 
Wrapt in the clouds, and mantled in the storm, 
Vesuvius rears aloft her giant form: 
It comes—the fiery stream—its foaming tide 


In gathering volumes shakes the mountain’s 
side, 
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Now —- in mists it hides its glowing 
light, 
And Pen. unseen upon the distant height ; 
Now bursting forth its dazzling flame dis- 
plays— {sullen blaze— 
From heaven’s dark vault gleams back the 
Wing’d with fierce rage in dreadful grandeur 
now 
It rushes thundering o’er each craggy brow, 
And stops not—turns not—till with hollow 
sound 
It pours resistless on the trembling ground: 
Hour of despair! dark hour of deep dismay ! 
When plung’d in gloom the fated city lay, 
When Death’s dread angel drew with savage 
oy 
His pe sword impatient to destroy. 
See! the distracted wretch in wild despair 
Pours to the thundering heavens his faulter- 
ing prayer ; {cheek 
That trembling—quivering lip, that pallid 
The secret anguish of his heart bespeak ; 
Anguish unknown! when struggling thro’ 
the soul 
Waves of conflicting thought tumultuous roll, 
When to his tottering house of mortal clay 
Life clings still closer ere ‘tis swept away. 
’Tis all—the fiery streams now nearer roar, 
Now from heaven’s vault the burning tor- 
rents pour ; [capt walls, 
Crush’'d are the swelling domes—the tower- 
And wrapt in darkness, proud Pompeii falls. 
*Tis gone—the thunder’s hush’d—from 
side to side [divide, 
Thro’ heaven’s high vault, the rolling clouds 
Spread o’er the plain the morning’s glimmer- 
ing light 
With rising beams dispels the gloom of night. 
Day follows day, and year succeeds to year; 
Fresh verdure clothes the ground, fresh fields 
appear. 
O’erthe lost city blooms th’ unheeding flower, 
And pendant vines the hallow’d spot embower. 
New empires rise, new conquerors spread 
their sway, 
And other lords submissive realms obey. 
Torn from her height of grandeur and of fame, 
Low in the dust sinks Rome’s majestic name. 
Another kingdom ’s raised, for ever sure, 
No power can shake its base, no time obscure. 
Yes, ere Pompeii sank to endless night, 
From Judah’s confines gleamed the dawning 
light ; 
Now dutta world extends the glorious flame, 
Now rise new temples to Jehovah's name; 
Now distant tribes with joy their offerings 
bring, 
And Israel’s Saviour own their God and King. 
Messiah reigns ! the mighty Conqueror reigns, 
His foes o’ercome, and burst their slavish 
chains, 
The sceptre’s his —the crown adorns his brow, 
And prostrate nations at his footstool bow ; 
His glorious sway shall spread from shore to 
shore, 
Till time shall cease, and changes be no more. 
Jan. 6. 
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FRANCE. 


An inquiry of some statistical importance 
is now going on in France, the object of 
which is to ascertain whether it is most 
expedient for the interests of the country to 
encourage the growth of the sugar required 
for home consumption in the colonies be- 
longing to France, to obtain it from the 
settlements of other states, or promote the 
establishments already undertaken for its 
manufacture from the beet root. With this 
view a number of experienced persons have 
been called up to Paris, among whom are 
colonists from Guadaloupe, old settlers in 
St. Domingo, traders to the island of Cuba, 
refiners, &c., several of whom have already 
undergone examinations before a commission 
specially appointed by the government. In 
pa progress of the business, a very interest- 
ing fact has been elicited respecting the 
manufacture of sugar from the beet root, 
and results obtained which could only. have 
been done by experience, and not scientific 
researches. M. Morel de Vinde, a peer of 
France, has made repeated trials on the beet 
root, and contends that its cultivation will 
improve French agriculture more than that 
of any other kind of vegetable. He asserts 
that the general adoption of this plant would 
render France in.lependent of foreign supplies 
of sugar, and that it is, besides, the best 
food for fattening cattle, 

At a recent sitting of the French Geo- 
graphical Society, one of the members read 
a report on a work by the late General 
Andreossy, entitled Constantinople and the 
Bosphorus, in the years 1812, 1813, 1814, 
and 1816. In the introduction, the author 
sketches the vicissitudes undergone by the 
ancient Byzantium. ‘To the historical des- 
cription of Constantinople, succeeds a brief 
view of the political and private conduct of 
the reigning Sultan (Mahmoud II.), towhom 
the author pays a tribute of praise for the 
ability and firmness which he has displayed 
since his accession to the throne, accusing 
him of only one error, the treaty of Bucha- 
rest, signed on the 28th of May, 1812, the 
effect of which was to place Turkey in a false 
position with reference to its formidable 
adversary Russia. The body of the work 
is divided into three hooks. The first treats 
of the situation of the Ottoman empire ; the 
second is devoted to the canal of Constanti- 
nople, and its neighbourhood. The third 
part of the work consists of an account of 
the manner in which Constantinople is 
supplied with water, both hy aqueducts and 
by subterraneous conduits; and General 
Andréossy considers the system superior to 


any which has been adopted in the other 
parts of Europe. Several of the notes at 
the end of the respective books are exceed- 
ingly interesting; among others, a notice of 
the first anatomical and medical work printed 
at Constantinople, by order of Mahmoud, 
in 1812; and the biography of the Ambas- 
sadors from France resident in the capital of 
the Ottoman empire from 1535 to 1826. 
There is also an elaborate map of Constan- 
tinople and of the Bosphorus. 


PORTUGAL. 


The Lisbon Gazette contains an account 
of the reception of Donna Maria at the 
English Court. It styles her the Princess 
of Para, the title by which it affirms she was 
received, and says that three of the London 
Journals confirm this statement. A revo- 
lution in favour of the young Queen was 
attempted on the 9th January, which failed, 
owing to the Government having had full in- 
formation of the proceedings of the con- 
spirators. 


RUSSIA ann TURKEY. 


The Turks, notwithstanding the severity 
of the season, continue to harass the Rus- 
sians in every possible way. On the night 
of the 8th December Hussein Pacha made 
a new attack on the Russian divisions in 
Bulgaria, and caused them considerable loss. 
His object appears to be to force General 
Roth to pass the Danube, and leave Varna 
isolated, in order to facilitate the intended 
attack ou the place by the Grand Vizier. 


The Russians have altered their plans for 
the next campaign. ‘They are to leave the 
fortresses of the Danube, the entrenchments 
of Choumla, and the passes of the Balkan 
on their left, instead of profiting by the 
advantages which the possession of Varna 
presents for an advance in that quarter, and 
to push through Servia and Bosnia into the 
interior of Turkey! The Sultan no sooner 
heard that the war was likely to take a new 
course, than he caused the fortifications of 
Sophia to be put into a state of defence, and 
ordered a camp of 50,000 men, chiefly ca- 
valry, to be established before that city.— 
At Constantinople itself, fortifications were 
formiug of so extensive a nature as to secure 
the possession of the wells and aqueducts by 
which the city is supplied with water, and 
to cover a force of 200,000 men, should 
the Sultan be compelled, like the last of the 
Constantines, to fight for empire and life 
under the walls of his capital. 

The Sultan had ordered a firman to be 
published in all the churches, enjoining 
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Mussulmans to refrain from al} spirituous 
liquors, and to be ever ready to fight the 
enemy, even before the gates of the capital 
itself; to remember the example of other 
nations, who, under circumstances less fa- 
vourable, have come out triumphantly from 
the struggles which they had to sustain. 
The firman concludes by a general appeal 
to men, from 16 to 60 years, under arms. 


GREECE, 


According to an official declaration lately 
carried to Constantinople, by M. Jaubert, 
dated London, Nov. 16th, and signed by the 
Earl of Aberdeen, Prince Polignae, and Count 
Lieven, these Ministers notify to the Porte, 
that the object of the expedition to the Morea 
having been att<ined, the Allied Powers owe 
it to their dignit; cv prevent the Morea from 
being exposed to new invasions. The three 
Courts therefore declare, that, ‘¢ till a defi- 
nitive arrangement, made in common with 
them, has regulated the lot of the provinces 
which the Alliance has caused to be cecupied 
by their troops, they place the Morea and 
the isles of the Cyclades under their provi- 
sional guarantee; and that in virtue of this 
declaration, they will view as an aggression 
against themselves the entrance of any mili- 
tary force into that country.”’ 


NORTH AMERICA. 
Reticions in New Yorx.—The number 
of places of worship in New York is 99, 
viz :—Trinitarian Presbyterian, 22; Pro- 
testant Episcopal, 18; Baptists, 14; Re- 
formed Dutch, 13; Methodist Society, 3 ; 
Methodist Episcopal, 7; Methodist African, 
3; Independents, 4; Friends, 3; Roman 
Catholics, 3; Lutherans, 2; Unitarian, 2; 
Universalists, 2; Moravians, 1; Hebrew 

Synagogue, 1; New Jerusalem, 1. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 

In consequence of the declaration of war 
by Bolivia against Peru, news of which had 
reached Lima, a proclamation had been issued 
by Salazar, the Peruvian Vice-President, de- 
claring all the ports in the Pacific, from 
Tombez to Panama, in a state of blockade. 
The Peruvian navy, by which this extensive 
bleckade is to be sustained, is stated to con- 
sist only of one frigate and several small ves- 
sels, all with very efficient crews. 

Accounts from Mexico confirm the sur- 
render of the port of Perote to General 
Rincon, who had two short actions with 
Sata Ana, ten days before the surrender, 
when the latter escaped, and by the last 
accounts was about three hundred miles in 
the interior, endeavouring to reach Guata- 
mala, pursued by two superior bodies cf the 
Government troops. It was expected the 
attempted insurrection would prove benuefi- 
cial to the republic, by clearing it of a num- 
ber of ambitious and dangerous men 

Gent. Mac. January, 1829. 
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AUSTRALASIA. 


Settlement on the Western Coast of Hol- 
land.—Extensive arrangements have, for 
some time past, been in progress, for the 
formation of a settlement at the Swan River, 
on the western coast of New Holland, and 
directions have been given by the English 
government for taking formal possession of 
this almost unknown country. A list of 
the regulations by which emigrants from 
the United Kingdom to this new settlement 
are to be governed, has been published. 
From them it appears, that none but men 
of some capital are wished for by the King’s 
government as undertakers of the projected 
enterprise. The state is to be at no expense 
whatever. The colonist is to support him- 
self and family throughout the voyage and 
after the disembarkation, and to protect 
from want, at his own proper charge, any 
labourers or servants whom he may take out 
from England, receiving for each an indem- 
nification to the amount of 15/, which is 
decided to be equivalent to 200 acres of 
land. For each 3l. of capital employed 
upon the enterprise, and proved to have 
been expended in stock, implements of hus- 
bandry, or other articles applicable to the 
purposes of productive industry, or to be in 
the hands of the colonist disposable for such 
employment, he is to receive 40 acres of 
land,—that is to say, the purchase of his 
fee-simple estate is to he Is. 6d. per acre. 
So that for an outlay of 600/. a man may 
become master of 8000 acres. 

In the early part of last year Captain 
Stirling, of his Majesty’s ship Success, was 
directed to examine the western cvuast of 
New Hollaud from: Cape Leeuwin north- 
wards. Cape Leeuwin, or Lion’s Land, is 
the south-west part of New Holland, and 
was so called from the Dutch ship which 
first discovered it in 1660. Here it was 
that the late Captain Fleaders commenced 
his survey on the 7th of Dec. 1801, which 
vas confined entirely to the south and east 
coasts; while about the same time an exa- 
mination of the west and south coasts took 
place by Captain Baudin, a French navi- 
gator. Until the visit of Captain Stirling, 
in Feb, 1827, we were entirely indebted to 
Baudin for our knowledge of the Swan River. 
The object of Captain Stirling's expedition 
was to ascertain an eligible situation for the 
establishment of a colony; and the report 
made by him, after the careful examination 
of five hundred miles of coast, has led to 
the selection of the Swan River, situated in 
32 deg. 4 min., and deriving its name from 
the numerous black swans by which it is 
frequented. It was surveyed by the French 
to the distance of about sixty miles. Cap- 
tain Stirling penetrated to its source, and 
some way beyond, through an extending 
picturesque and fertile country, until he 
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arrived at an extensive range of mountains, 
the view from which presented only a vast 
and boundless plain. Although Captain 
Stirling’s first interview with the natives in 
his progress up the river assumed rather a 
hostile character, it terminated in perfect 
amity, which continued uninterrupted. The 
inhabitants were found in the most deplor- 
able state of savage ignorance, clothed 
merely with a mantle of kangaroo or oppos- 
sum skins, and armed with spears pointed 
by the bones of animals or flint. A stone 
adze and a mother-of-pearl fishing-hook 
appeared to be their only implements, with 
fishing-lines manufactured from the bark of 
trees. In summer (which, be it observed, 
is our winter) they frequent the coast in 
considerable numbers, and live chiefly upon 
fish taken by spearing, as they are unac- 
quaiuted with the mode of making nets, as 
well as the construction of a canoe, or even 
raft of the rudest kind. 

The climate of the Swan River is described 
as extremely salubrious. Although the heat 
is very great during the middle of the day, 
yet the frequent showers and cool breezes 
from the mountains deprive it of any inju- 
rious effect. ‘The mornings and the evenings 
aliow ample time for labour, and the nights 
are clear and beautiful. The heat is pro- 
bably greater upon the sea shore than inland, 
owing to the power of the sun on a sandy 
soil; but it should be stated that no case of 


sickness occurred to Capt. Stirling’s crew, 
though they were necessarily much exposed. 
The soil is described as most inviting to the 
agriculturist. Springs are abundant; and 
so rich is the vegetation, that thistles and 
ferns were observed which had attained the 
enormous growth of twelve feet. The trees, 
too, assumed the most luxuriant green pos- 
sible. Several specimens of minerals were’ 
collected by Captain Stirling, which have 
been deposited with the Geological Society. 
Of the birds, the most common are the emu 
or cassowary—the swan, and several species 
of the duck tribe, which are particularly 
numerous—cockatoos, both white and black 
—dquails, pigeons, parroquets, kingfishers, 
falcons, and many singing birds. On the 
coast, seals, but of the least valuable kind, 
abound: and both whales and sharks are 
frequently seen. Fish, of a variety of ex- 
cellent kinds, is plentiful; aud there appears 
little doubt but that a valuable fishery will 
result from the establishment of the pro- 
jected colony. Two ships of war have been 
appointed to take out the settlers, and Cap- 
tain Stirling has been nominated governor 
of the new settlement. Lieutenant Roe, of 
the navy, who was employed in the survey 
of New Holland under Captain King, goes 
out as surveyor-general to the new colony ; 
and some other officers, selected for their 
scientific acquirements, have received sub- 
ordinate appointments. 


a ann 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 


The Marquis of Anglesea has been re- 
called from the Viceroyalty of Ireland. The 
circumstances which led to this event were 
as fullow:—On the 11th of December the 
Duke of Wellington transmitted the fol- 
lowing letter to Dr. Curtis, the Catholic 
Primate of Ireland, in reply to a letter from 
that gentleman respecting the Catholic ques- 
tion. 

«*My dear Sir,—{ have received your 
letter of the 4th instant, and [ assure you 
that you do me justice in believing that I 
am sincerely anxious to witness the settle- 
ment of the Roman Catholic question, 
which, by benefitting the state, would con- 
fer a benefit on every individual belonging 
to it. But I confess that I see no prospect 
of such a settlement. Party has been mixed 
up with the consideration of the question to 
such a degree, and such violence pervades 
every discussion of it, that it is impossible 
to expect to prevail upon men to consider it 
dispassionately, If we could bury it in ob- 
livion fur a short time, and employ that 
time diligently in the consideration of its 
difficulties on all sides (for they are very 
great), I should not despair of seeing a 


satisfactory remedy. Believe me, my dear 
Sir, ever your most faithful, humble ser- 
vant, WeLuincToN.” 
An intimacy which has long subsisted 
between the Duke and the Archbishop, 
originating in some services rendered to the 
British army at Salamanca by Dr. Curtis, 
then rector of that place, will account for 
the apparently strange familiarity of the ad- 
dress. Dr. Curtis obtained his appointment 
as Archbishop and Catholic Primate through 
the interest and recummendation of the 
Duke of Wellington, who has always treated 
him with marked kindness. The reply of 
the Archbishop is dated from Drogheda, 
Dec. 19, in which, among other obser- 
vations, he says, ‘* My friends have no 
hesitation in declaring, that the project 
mentioned by your Grace, of burying the 
Catholic question in oblivion, for the pur- 
pose of considering it more at leisure, is 
totally inadmissible, and would exasperate 
in the highest degree those who are already 
too much excited, and would only consider 
that measure as a repetition of the same old 
pretext, so often employed to elude aud dis- 
appoint their hopes of redress; but that if 
it even were adopted, it could only serve to 
augment the difficulties, by allowing the 
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contending parties, and rticularly the 
enemies of all concession, the opportunities 
they seek for preparing their means of re- 
sistance and vivlence, which they have lat- 
terly carried to the most alarming lengths, 
which they have avowed and publicly an- 
nounced in atrocious and sanguicary terms. 
An effectual remedy would cost your Grace 
but one word.” 

On the 22d of December Dr. Curtis wrote 
to the Marquis of Anglesea, transmitting, 
at the same time, the Duke of Wellingten’s 
letter, with his own reply thereto. On the 
next day’the noble Marquis returned an 
answer, which might be considered as equi- 
valent to a resiguation of his high office. 
**I did not (says he) know the precise 
sentiments of the Duke of Wellington upon 
the present state of the Catholic question. 
—Knowing it, I shall venture to offer my 
Opinion upon the course that it behoves the 
Catholics to pursue.” ‘I differ from the 
opinion of the Duke, that an attempt should 
be made to ‘ bury in oblivion’ the question 
for a short time. First, because the thing 
is utterly impossible ; and next, because, if 
the thing were possible, 1 fear that advan- 
tage might be taken of the pause, by repre- 
senting it as a panic achieved by the late 
violent reaction, and by proclaiming that if 
the Government at ouce and peremptorily 
decided against concession, the Catholics 
would cease to agitate, and then all the 
miseries of the last years of Ireland will be 
to be re-acted. What I do recommend is, 
that the measure should not be for a moment 
lost sight of—that anxiety should continue 
to be manifested—that all constitutional (in 
contradistinction to merely legal!) means 
should be resorted to, to forward the cause ; 
but that, at the same time, the most pa- 
tient forbearance, the most submissive obe- 
dience to the laws should be inculcated.” 

Shortly after this, it was officially an- 
nounced, that the Marquis of Anglesea was 
no longer the Viceroy of Ireland; and on the 
19th of January he took his departure from 
Dublin. The event was marked by a strong 
manifestation of public feeling. ‘The prin- 
cipal shops were closed, aud at an early 
hour, the vicinity of the Castle was thronged 
with a vast assemblage of persons of almost 
every rank and condition in society.. In a 
short time after, the military proceeded to 
line the different streets, which were to 
form the line of route. Suinall parties of the 
police were interspersed at occasional inter- 
vals, and on the Kingstown road were nine 
detachments of military and mounted police. 
—The Duke of Northumberland has been 
appointed to succeed the nuble Marquis. 

The Lord Chancellor of Ireland has de- 
cided that clergymen may hold pluralities 
of livings, provided they are thirty English 
miles apart. The judgment was had in the 
case of the Primate of all Ireland, who re- 
fused to grant a faculty to the Rev. Mr. 
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Cotton, who was presented to the living of 
Thurles, holding at the same time the Arch- 
deaconry of Cashel. The decision is, there+ 
fore, in favour of the Archdeacon of Cashel, 


—- 
SCOTLAND. 


Jan. 12. The Anniversary Meeting of 
the Church Patronage Society was held at 
Edinburgh, George Sinclair, Esq. in the 
chair. In 1824, this society was instituted, 
having two distinct objects, one the acqui- 
sition by purchase of rights of patronage 
offered tor sale; and the other, the diffu- 
sion of right sentiments regarding the exer- 
cise of patronage, and their practical esta- 
blishment by means of public discussion 
among both patrons and people. Since that 
period, the patronage of one parish has 
been acquired by the society for the benefit 
of the parish; that of another has been so 
placed, that the society, if duly counte- 
nanced, will be enabled to restore it also to 
the people. Twenty auxiliaries have, in 
various quarters of the country, added their 
weight to the institution; and others are 
about to be formed. The directors dis- 
tinctiy state in the report, in answer to the 
objections against a popular election, as 
being ill-qualified to ensure a good appoint- 
ment, that the right of voting will be 
confined ‘* to communicants admitted to 
ordinances on discipline.” After nomina- 
ting the officers of the society for the year 
ensuing, the meeting separated. 


Jan. 12. The Glasgow Theatre was en- 
tirely destroyed by fire, which was first 
discovered in the interior by the performers, 
while engaged in the rehearsal of Blue 
Beard. In a few minutes the flames ex- 
tended themselves to every part of the 
building, until it became one vast and burn- 
ing mass, and in little more than two hours 
nothing was visible but a heap of smoking 
ruins. The engines, except for the purpose 
of keeping the flames from the adjoining 
houses, were of little use. Two thick walls 
preserved the houses on the north side; and 
the New Exchange, on the south, was saved 
by the efforts of the firemen. The cause 
of the accident is not explained; but it is 
said to have arisen from an explosion of gas 
in the gallery entrance, owing to inattention 
in turning it off, 

Mr. Seymour, the manager, will, it is 
feared, be ruined by this calamity, as his 
loss: is calculated at 1,500/., and unfortu- 
nately he was not insured for a single penuy. 
The proprietors of the theatre had insured it 
for 5,500/. in various offices. But few arti- 
cles were saved from the flames. No lives 
were lost. . 

The following description of the theatre 
is given in Dr. Cleland’s Annals of Glasgow. 
‘¢ The theatre in Dunlop-street having been 
found inconvenient, and too small for the 
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arrived at an extensive range of mountains, 
the view from which presented only a vast 
and boundless plain. Although Captain 
Stirling's first interview with the natives in 
his progress up the river assumed rather a 
hostile character, it terminated in perfect 
amity, which continued uninterrupted. The 
inhabitants were found in the most deplor- 
able state of savage ignorance, clothed 
merely with a mantle of kangaroo or oppos- 
sum skins, and armed with spears pointed 
by the bones of animals or flint. A stone 
adze and a mother-of-pearl fishing-hook 
appeared to be their only implements, with 
Sehing-lines manufactured from the bark of 
trees. In summer (which, be it observed, 
is our winter) they frequent the coast in 
considerable numbers, and live chiefly upon 
fish taken by spearing, as they are unac- 
quaiuted with the mode of making nets, as 
well as the construction of a canoe, or even 
raft of the rudest kind. 

The climate of the Swan River is described 
as extremely salubrious. Although the heat 
is very great during the middle of the day, 
yet the frequent showers and cool breezes 
from the mountains deprive it of any inju- 
rious effect. ‘The mornings and the evenings 
aliow ample time for labour, and the nights 
are clear and beautiful. The heat is pre- 
bably greater upon the sea shore than inland, 
owing to the power of the sun on a sandy 
soil; but it should be stated that no case of 
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sickness occurred to Capt. Stirling’s crew, 
though they were necessarily much exposed, 
The soil is described as most inviting to the 
agriculturist. Springs are abundant; and 
so rich is the vegetation, that thistles and 
ferns were observed which had attained the 
enormous growth of twelve feet. The trees, 
too, assumed the most luxuriant green pos- 
sible. Several specimens of minerals were 
collected by Captain Stirling, which have 
been deposited with the Geological Society. 
Of the birds, the most common are the emu 
or cassowary—the swan, and several species 
of the duck tribe, which are particularl 
numerous—cockatoos, both white and blac! 
—dquails, pigeons, parroquets, kiogfishers, 
falcons, and many singing birds, On 
coast, seals, but of the least valuable kind, 
abound: and both whales and sharks are 
frequently seen. Fish, of a variety of ex~- 
cellent kinds, is plentiful ; aud there appears 
little doubt but that a valuable fishery will 
result from the establishment of the pro- 
jected colony. Two ships of war have been 
appointed to take out the settlers, and Cap- 
tain Stirling has been nominated governor 
of the new settlement. Lieutenant Roe, of 
the navy, who was employed in the. survey 
of New Holland under Captain King, goes 
out as surveyor-general to the new colony ; 
and some other officers, selected for their 
scientific acquirements, have received sub- 
ordinate appointments. 
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IRELAND. 


The Marquis of Anglesea has been re- 
called from the Viceroyalty of Ireland. The 
circumstances which led to this event were 
as follow :—On the 11th of December the 
Duke of Wellington transmitted the fol- 
lowing letter to Dr. Curtis, the Catholic 
Primate of Ireland, in reply to a letter from 
that gentleman respecting the Catholic ques- 
tion. 

«¢ My dear Sir,—1 have received your 
letter of the 4th instant, and [ assure you 
that you do me justice in believing that I 
am sincerely anxious to witness the settle- 
ment of the Roman Catholic question, 
which, by benefitting the state, would con- 
fer a benefit on every individual belonging 
to it. But I confess that I see no prospect 
of such a settlement. Party has been mixed 
up with the consideration of the question to 
such a degree, and such violence pervades 
every discussion of it, that it is impossible 
to expect to prevail upon men to consider it 
dispassionately. If we could bury it in ob- 
livion fur a short time, and employ that 
time diligently in the consideration of its 
difficulties on all sides (for they are very 
great), I should not despair of seeing a 


satisfactory remedy. Believe me, my dear 
Sir, ever your most faithful, humble ser- 
vant, WeLtincTon,” 
An intimacy which hes long subsisted 
between the Duke and the Archbishop, 
originating in some services rendered to the 
British army at Salamanca by Dr. Curtis, 
then rector of that place, will account for 
the apparently strange familiarity of the ad- 
dress. Dr. Curtis obtained his appointment 
as Archbishop and Catholic Primate through 
the interest and recommendation of the 
Duke of Wellington, who has always treated 
him with marked kindness. The reply of 
the Archbishop is dated from Drogheda, 
Dec. 19, in which, among other obser- 
vations, he says, ‘* My friends have no 
hesitation in declaring, that the project 
mentioned by your Grace, of burying the 
Catholic question in oblivion, for the pur- 
pose of considering it more at leisure, is 
totally inadmissible, and would exasperate 
in the highest degree those who are already 
too much excited, and would only consider 
that measure as a repetition of the same old 
pretext, so often employed to elude and dis- 
appoint their hopes of redress; but that if 
it even were adopted, it could only serve to 
augment the difficulties, by allowing the 
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contending parties, and particularly the 
enemies of all concession, the opportunities 
they seek for preparing their means of re- 
sistance and vivlence, which they have lat- 
terly carried to the most alarming lengths, 
which they have avowed and publicly an- 
nounced in atrocious and sanguisary terms. 
An effectual remedy would cost your Grace 
but one word.” 

On the @2d of December Dr. Curtis wrote 
to the Marquis of Anglesea, transmitting, 
at the same time, the Duke of Wellington's 
letter, with his own reply thereto. On the 
next day‘the noble eer returned ao 
answer, which might be considered as equi- 
valent to a resiguation of his high office. 
**I did not (says he) know the precise 
sentiments of the Duke of Wellington upon 
the present state of the Cathulic question. 
—Knowing it, I shall venture to offer my 
opinion upon the course that it behoves the 
Catholics to pursue.” ‘I differ from the 
opinion of the Duke, that an attempt should 
be made to ‘ bury in oblivion’ the question 
for a short time. First, because the thing 
is utterly impossible ; and next, because, if 
the thing were possible, 1 fear that advan- 
tage might be taken of the pause, by repre- 
senting it as a panic achieved by the late 
violent reaction, and by proclaiming that if 
the Government at once and peremptorily 
decided against concession, the Catholics 
would cease to agitate, and then all the 
miseries of the last years of Ireland will be 
to be re-acted. What I do recommend is, 
that the measure should not be for a moment 
lost sight of—that anxiety should continue 
to be manifested—that all constitutional (in 
contradistinction to merely legal) means 
should be resorted to, to forward the cause; 
but that, at the same time, the most pa- 
tient forbearance, the most submissive obe- 
dience to the laws should be inculcated.” 

Shortly after this, it was officially an- 
nounced, that the Marquis of Anglesea was 
no longer the Viceroy of Ireland; and ou the 
19th of January he took his departure from 
Dublin. The event was marked by a strong 
manifestation of public feeling. The prin- 
cipal shops were closed, aud at an early 
hour, the vicinity of the Castle was thronged 
with a vast assemblage of persons of almost 
every rank and condition in society.. In a 
short time after, the military proceeded to 
line the different streets, which were to 
form the line of route. Sinall parties of the 
police were interspersed at occasional inter- 
vals, and on the Kingstown road were nine 
detachments of military and mounted police. 
—The Duke of Northumberland has been 
appointed to succeed the nuble Marquis. 

‘ The Lord Chancellor of Ireland has de- 
cided that clergymen may hold pluralities 
of livings, provided they are thirty English 
miles apart. The judgment was had in the 
case of the Primate of all Ireland, who re- 
fused to grant a faculty to the Rev. Mr. 
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Cotton, who was presented to the living of 
Thurles, holding at the same time the Arch- 
deaconry of Cashel. The decision is, there- 
fore, in favour of the Archdeacon of Cashel, 


-- @— 
SCOTLAND, 


Jan. 12. The Anniversary Meeting of 
the Church Patronage Society was held at 
Edinburgh, George Sinclair, Esq. in the 
chair. In 1824, this society was instituted, 
having two distinct vbjects, one the acqui- 
sition by purchase of rights of patronage 
offered tor sale; and the other, the diffu- 
sion of right sentiments regarding the exer- 
cise of patronage, and their practical esta- 
blishment by means of public discussion 
among both patrons and people. Since that 
period, the patrunage of one parish has 
been acquired by the society for the benefit 
of the parish; that of pone hn has been so 
placed, that the society, if duly counte- 
nanced, will be enabled to restore it also to 
the people. Twenty auxiliaries have, in 
various quarters of the country, added their 
weight to the institution; and others are 
about to be formed. The directors dis- 
tinctly state in the report, in answer to the 
objections against a popular election, as 
being ill-qualified to ensure a good appoint- 
ment, that the right of voting will be 

fined ** to icants admitted to 
ordinances on discipline.” After nomina- 
ting the officers of the society for the year 
ensuing, the meeting separated. 








Jan. 12. The Glasgow Theatre was en- 
tirely destroyed by fire, which was first 
discovered in the interior by the performers, 
while engaged in the rehearsal of Blue 
Beard. In a few minutes the flames ex- 
tended themselves to every part of the 
building, until it became one vast and burn- 
ing mass, and in little more than two hours 
nothing was visible but a heap of smoking 
ruins. The engines, except for the purpose 
of keeping the flames from the adjoining 
houses, were of little use. Two thick walls 
preserved the houses on the north side; and 
the New Exchange, on the south, was saved 
by the efforts of the firemen. The cause 
of the accident is not explained; but it is 
said to have arisen from an explosion of gas 
in the gallery entrance, owing to inattention 
in turning it off, 

Mr. Seymour, the manager, will, it is 
feared, be ruined by this calamity, as his 
loss’ is calculated at 1,500/., and unfortu- 
nately he was not insured for a single penny. 
The proprietors of the theatre had insured it 
for 5,500/. in various offices. But few arti- 
cles were saved from the flames. No lives 
were lost. 

The following description of the theatre 
is given in Dr. Cleland’s Annals of Glasgow, 
‘¢ The theatre in Dunlop-street having been 
found inconvenient, and too small for the 
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‘ecommodition of the public, a magnificent 
one has been erected on the west side of 
Queen-street, on the principle of transfer- 
able shares of twenty-five pounds each, from 
designs by Mr. David Hamilton. This 
building is one hundred and fifty-eight feet 
long, and seventy feet wide, calculated to 
contain fifteen hundred persons, or about 
250/. per night—being of greater extent 
than any of the provincial theatres. The 
east front of the building is composed of an 
arcade basement, supporting six Ionic co- 
lumns, thirty feet high, with corresponding 
pilasters, entablatures, and appropriate de- 
vices. The centre, or principal vestibule, 
which leads to the boxes by a double flight 
of stairs, is separated from the corridores 
by a screen, interspersed with Corinthian 
columns, which gives the entrance a very 
impressive effect. The spectatory is of an 
elliptic form, displaying two tier of boxes, 
slips, and galleries; the proscenium is thirty 
feet wide, enriched with antique ornaments ; 
aud the stage balconies are done up in supe- 
rior taste. The building and scenery cost 
upwards of 18,5001.” 

The Duke of Athol is now building a new 
palace at Dunkeld, which, judging from the 
plans, bids fair, in some measure, to vie 
with the magnificent palace of our Sove- 
reign. It is, however, designed in a style 
of architecture which may be more properly 
denominated the abbey than the castellated 
gothic. The internal arrangements of the 
rooms are of the same princely dimensions, 
and the principal entrance is by a porch, 
sufficiently lofty to admit of a carriage being 
driven under it. From this porch a vesti- 
bule, 50 feet in length, leads into the great 
hall, 90 feet long ; thence to the grand stair- 
case, which is only separated from the hall 
by a screen of open arches. From the hall 
and staircase is a communication with the 
state rooms; and, by a spacious and hand- 
some corridor, attached to the staircase, with 
the Duke’s private apartment. The li- 
brary, dining, and drawing-room, are each 
50 feet by 30, and 22 feet in height, and 
the other apartments are of corresponding 
proportions. His Grace, although at the 
advanced age of 74, takes the greatest in- 
terest in the work, which, from Its size and 
splendour, is calculated to transmit his 
name to posterity as the founder of one of 
the finest structures in North Britain. 


—@— 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 
Anti-Cartuotic Petitions. 

Meetings have heen held in various parts 
of the kingdom, particularly in the West of 
England, to prepare petitions against the 
Catholic claims. On the 16th of Jan. a 
meeting of the freeholders of Devonshire 
tovk place in the Castle Yard, Exeter. 
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There were from twelve to thirteen thou- 
sand persons present, amongst whom were 
the leading nobility and gentry of the 
county. The supporters of each party were 
ranged on opposite sides of the ground, and 
the movements of the people who attended 
tw support the petition were organized by 
flag-signals in the same manner as at Penen- 
den-heath, and their applause or disappro~ 
bation elicited accordingly. Mr. Fursdon 
moved the petition, and it was seconded by 
Mr. Fulford, jun. The earl of Morley 
moved an amendment, declaring the pro- 
priety of leaving the question to the wisdom 
of Parliament. William Courtenay, Esq. 
(Deputy Clerk of Parliament) seconded the 
amendment. Mr. Holdsworth opposed it, 
and Lord Ebrington supported it. Sir Tho- 
mas Lethbridge followed, and denounced 
the great mass of the Irish Association, of 
which Lord Ebrington was a member, 
as traitors, whose suppression the public 
safety demanded. Mr. Buller moved ano- 
ther amendment, distinctly in favour of con- 
cessions to the Catholics. Lord Seymour 
seconded it. Lord Morley’s amendment 
was negatived by a considerable majority. 
On Mr. Buller’s amendment being put, all 
the liberal party voted in its favour; but 
this amendment was negatived, and the ori- 
ginal petition adopted, by a considerable 
majority. 

A meeting has been held at Sidmouth, 
Edward Lee, Esq. in the chair, to petition 
in favour of Emancipation. The first reso- 
lution declared the propriety of leaving the 
question to Parliament; but an anti-Catholic 
petition having been circulated as expressing 
the sentiments of the inhabitants of the 
eastern part of Devon (in which district 
Sidmouth is situated), the inhabitants of 
that town and neighbourhoed were induced 
to come forward, and declare their senti- 
ments to be unchanged on the question. 
The petition adopted is to te presented in 
both Houses uf Parliament on the night the 
anti-Catholic petition is presented. 

Ata meeting at Truro, a petition against 
Emancipation was proposed and seconded 
by Dr. Carlion and the Earl of Falmouth. 
Mr. Budd (editor of the West Briton) and 
some other gentlemen opposed it, but the 
petition was carried by a large majority. 
Meetings have been also held at Bodmin, 
Launceston, Callington, Helston, and Pen- 
zance, to petition against the Catholic 
claims. At Bodmin, an amendment was 
moved by W. Peter, Esq. barrister, of 
Truro, seconded by C. Rashleigh, Esq., 
and negatived by a great majority. Some 
gentlemen at the Launceston meeting avow- 
ed themselves friendly to Emancipation, but 
declined offering any opposition to the ob- 
ject of the requisitionists. An amendment 
was moved at Callington, by W. O. Trelaw- 
ney, Esq., and seconded at great length by 
John Rundle, Esq. of Tavistock: it was 
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by a lerge majority. At Helston, 
the petition was unanimously adopted; and 
at Penzance, after an ineffectual opposition, 
a similar petition was carried by a con- 
siderable majority. 

The Presbytery of Glasgow have had a 
meeting on the propriety of petitioning 
respecting Catholic emancipation. _ After a 
long debate, a petition against further con- 
cessions was carried by twenty-two votes to 
four. 

Similar meetings, which have been held 
in various parts of the kingdom, have been 
generally attended with the same results. 


During the year 1828, the revenue of 
Great Britain and Ireland was improved to 
the amount of 2,000,600/. The consump- 
tion of cotton and indigo was greater than 
ever had before been known. Of cotton 
the quantities consumed were, in the res- 
pective years—1822, 550,800 bags; 1825, 
615,940 bags; 1827, 662,900 bags; 1828, 
732,700 bags. Of indigo, the quantities 
sold for home consumption were as follow: 
—Year 1825, 2,066,938 chests; 1826, 
1,766,470 chests; 1827, 2,143,773 chests; 
1828, 2,910,053 chests. In the course of 
1828, 13,262 ships passed the Sound, viz.: 
—4,425 English, 2,240 Prussian, 1,322 
Swedish, 1,090 from the North, 1,057 
Dutch, 908 Danish, 676 of Mecklinburg, 
531 Hanoverian, 409 Russian, 216 Ameri- 
can, 129 French, 119 from Lubeck, 60 
from Bremen, 36 from Oldenburgh, 24 
from Hamburgh, 8 Portuguese, and a Si- 
cilian. 

That coals are to be found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Stamford has been for many 
years a popular opinion. At Nassington, 
about six miles south-west of Stamford, the 
presence of iron ore is so remarkable, that 
the Earl of Westmorland is at this time 
employing an active person in digging and 
boring with a view to the discovery of coal. 
At present, we believe, the boring is not to 
any great depth, but the belief that coal 
will ultimately reward the investigation, is 
greatly strengthened by the finding of con- 
siderable quantities of a beautiful calcareous 
spar, which is undoubtedly the tale or mica 
of chemistry; this is usually an intervening 
stratum between iron-stone and coal. The 
iron-stone is so remarkably rich, that Mr. 
Stanniforth has been able, by the heat of a 
common smith’s forge, to procure metal 
from it, 

A window of painted glass has lately been 
placed in the chancel of Wonston Church, 
being the gift of the late Hon. and Rev. 
A. G. Legge, Chancellor of the diocese of 
Winchester, and for 31 years rector of the 
parish of Wonston, The artist, Mr, Ed- 
wards, of Winchester, has exhibited a bril- 
liant specimen of his talents and skill. The 
design is the Ascension of our Saviour; the 
principal figure in the centre is that of 
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Christ ascending, copied from Raphael: on 
each side is cross and other appropriate 
devices, in rich and glowing colours, 


Jan. 2. Ata meeting at Leicester, it was 
resolved to form a Public Banking Company 
in that town. The capital proposed to be 
subscribed is 500,000/. divided into five 
thousand. shares of 100/. each; and the 
Company is to be considered as formed’ as 
soon as two thousand shares are subscribed 
for. 


Jan.19. A public meeting was held on 
this day, at the London Tavern, to promote 
a subscription for the distressed inhabitants 
of Queenborough, who are reduced to the 
roost abject distress by the arbitrary conduct 
of the select body of the Corporation, The 
exclusion of the freemen from the oyster 
beds of the borough, because they refuse to 
sign a paper acknowledging their submission 
to any bye-laws imposed by the select body, 
has, out of a population of 700, left 431 
without the slightest resource. Mr. Capel, 
M. P. for Queenborough (who acted as 
chairman), Mr. Alderman Lucas, Mr. Platt, 
Sergeants Merewether and Wilde, and Mr, 
Adolphus, were among the subscribers. 


on a 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Jan. 13. A numerous Meetiog of the 
Society for Promoting Christian mg Pe 
was held at the society’s house, Lincoln’s 
Iun-fields. ‘The Bishop of London was in 
the chair. His Lordship was accompanied 
by the Bishop of Llandaff. The Secretary 
read a letter from his Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, which stated that the society’s 
edition of the Book of Common Prayer in 
Italian, and intended for circulation in Italy, 
abounded in error, and was defective in its 
ecclesiastical phraseology ; his Grace, there- 
fore, recommended that it should be with- 
drawn. A resolution, authorising the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (in which it was ad- 
mitted that his Grace was one of the best 
Italian scholars in the Church) to revise and 
correct the faulty edition, was agreed to. A 
report relative to the present state of the so- 
ciety’s tracts was then laid before the meeting. 
Mr. Benson, in reference to the report, gave 
notice of two resolutions which he intended 
to put at the next meeting, to take place in 
February; they were to the following effect: 
—‘* That various of the tracts now in circu- 
lation by the society have become unsuited 
to the taste and temper of the present times, 
and on that account ought to be withdrawn; 
and that a Committee be appointed to super- 
inteud the writing of new tracts, and that 
such Committee report to the general meet- 
ing.” The Rev. Mr. Tolley complained 
that no attention had been paid to a notice 
which he had taken of an error in the society’s 
edition of Bp.Horsley’s Bible. The Bishop 
of London, who had left the chair, said that 
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he alluded to did not embrace any 
waves of toate. Mr. Tolley, if he saw it 
expedient, might now give uotice of a motion 
to the effect that the sheet in which the 
exceptionable passage was to be found be 
destroyed. Mr, Tolley then gave notice of 
a motion for February, and the meeting ad- 
journed. ‘ es 

Jan. 22. Anopen Meeting of the British 
Catholic Association was held at the Free- 
mason’s Hall, to consider{the following reso- 
lution of the Irish Association :—** That 
Mr. Eneas Macdopnell do take measures to 
have the question of conditions brought be- 
fore the Catholic Association of England , 
and if that body should not reject the senti- 
ments expressed by their Secretary, Mr. 
Blount, on that subject, that he do cease all 
intercourse with them as our agent.” The 
‘¢ sentiments ”’ referred to were contained 
in a letter addressed to Mr. Macdonnell by 
Mr. Blount, inquiring why the expressions 
which fell from him, respecting securities, 
when the petition was adopted in November, 
should have been so severely animadverted 
upon by the Irish Association—and declaring 
at the same time, that if it were blameable 
to consider it inexpedient to reject all con- 
ditions before any were tendered, he pleaded 
guilty. Mr. Eneas M‘Donnell introduced 
the subject for discussion in a very long 
speech, and concluded hy moving a resolu- 
tion to the effect that the Catholics sought 
a total repeal of the penal laws, but must 
ever deprecate and resist the imposition of 
any securities or conditions accompanying 
such repeal, as innovations on the Consti- 
tution, which requires no other securities 
from British subjects than their sclemn oaths 
and submission to the laws. Mr, Stapleton 
contended that securities were essential, and 
moved an amendment approving of the sen- 
timents avowed by Mr. Blount. A debate 
of nearly eight hours’ duration ensued. The 
amendment was carried by 18to 17. There 
were between five and six hundred persons 
present, the majority of whom consisted of 
the lower order of Irish Catholics; and 
the proceedings were repeatedly iuterrupted 
during the last three or four hours, by the 
tumultuous applause with which they greeted 
the speakers in favour of Mr. M‘Donnell’s 
resolution, whilst those on the other side 
could with difficulty ubtain a hearing. 


The Journals have heen engaged, during 
the greater part of the past month, with the 
stoppage of the banking-house of Reming- 
ton, Stephenson, aud Co. ; and their columns 
have been crowded with details respecting 
the frauds of which Rowland Stephenson 
has been guilty. He seems, from the con- 
current testimony of all the papers, to have 
been a consummate villain, and to have 
committed unheard of depredations on the 
property of the house and its customers.— 
A reward of one thousand pounds was offered 
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for his apprehension, He was accompanied 
by Lloyd, a clerk in his house, and an ac- 
complice in his nefarious proceedings, for 
whose apprehension a reward of 3001, was 
offered. It appears that Mr. Cope, the 
City Marshal, and two Police Odficers, 
traced Stephenson and his clerk Lloyd to 
Clovelly, where they remained three days. 
They ascertained that on the 2nd instant, 
Stephenson and his companion took a skiff 
and arrived at Milford Haven, from whence 
they went into Angle Bay (an inlet on the 
south side of Milford), next day. Oa Sunday 
the 4th of January, they embarked on board 
the Brig, Kingston, and sailed the next 
day for Savannah. At a late meeting of 
the creditors a paper was exhibited, contain- 
ing a rough sketch of the state of the 
Company’s affairs. The amount of assets 
was about 344,3851.; the debts, 425,551. 
10s, 5d. The estate was liable for property 
abstracted hy Stephenson to nearly 70,0001., 
which would increase the Company’s liabi- 
lities to about 500,000. The deficiencies 
in Rowland Stephenson’s private accounts 
had uo reference to the general accounts 
of the estate. 

Mr. Rowland Stephenson was a Member 
of Parliament for Leominster, and Treasurer 
of St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

At the Old Bailey sessions January 16th, 
an indictment was preferred against Rowland 
Stephenson. The indictment charges the 
bankrupt with embezzlement, and it is pre- 
ferred as a preliminary to a writ of outlawry, 
or otherwise with the ulterior view of in- 
ducing the Lord Chief Jnstice of the Court 
of King’s Bench to issue a warrant under 
his seal for the apprehension of the ab- 


sentee. 
Ge 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Drury Lane. 


Jan. 12. A tragedy by Mr. Waiker, 
author of ** Wallace,” and the * Fall of 
Algiers,” produced under the title of ** Cas- 
wallon, or the Briton Chief.” The scene 
is laid in Wales, during the reign of our 
Edward If. Eva, daughter of Lewellyn, 
the last independent prince of Wales, is the 
heroine, and the insurrectionary chief, Cas+ 
wallon, is the hero. All the situations are 
terrible. The catastrophe ends in Eva's 
dying by poison, to escape the violence of 
Sir Roger Mortimer, and Caswallon of a 
broken heart. Its reception was most fa- 
vourable, but it is only a melodrame ex- 
tended to the length of a tragedy. 





Covent Garpen. 


Jan. 15. Mr. Dimond’s opera, called the 
‘* Nymph of the Grotto, or a Daughter's 
Vow,” with music by Liverati and Lee, 
was very well received, The scenery particu- 
larly effective. 
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Apgurui. 

Jan. 2: A bagatelle, called <* He’s no 
Conjurer,” written to bring out Mathews’s 
peculiar characteristics, succeeded admi- 
rably. 

5 om 22. A new burletta entitled ** Mon- 
sieur Mallet, or My Daughter’s Letter.” 
The incident is most laughably comic, and 
foundee on American, French, and German 
manners. Written by Moncrieff, on an in- 
cident in Mathews’ ‘“‘ Trip to America.” 





Enauisu Opera House. 
Jan. 5. This pretty little house, with its 
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re-decorations, opened for the French per- 
formances with a very superior company. 
Jenny Colon enchants every visitor with her 
exquisite portraits of Fanchon and Kettly. 

Jan. 9. ‘Three new pieces, ‘* Le Jeune 
Mari,” ‘* L’appartement garui,” and ** La. 
Somuambule.” The first is the original of 
the English comedy ‘¢ Spring and Autumn,” 
at the Haymarket, The last has been acted 
at every theatre. 

Jan. 19. A vaudeville called ** Le Mar- 
riage Impossible.” It has been acted at 
Paris, and was well received, 


—@— 
PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS, 


Gazette Promotions, &c. 


Jan.8. The Hon. Harriet Anne Curzon, 
one of the two surviving daus. and coh. of 
Cecil, late Baron Zouche of Haryngworth, 
to be Baroness Zouche of Haryngworth. 

Jan. 19. Lieut.-Gen. Sir James Kempt, 
81st Foot, to be Colonel.—81st ditto, Ma- 
jor-Gen. Sir{Rich. Downes Jackson, Royal 
Staff Corps, to be Colonel. 

Garrisons.—Lieut.-Gen. Sir Wm. Inglis, 
to be Governor of Cork.—Lieut.-Gen, John 
Sulivan Wood, to be Lieut.-Gov. of Kinsale. 

Jan. 20. Duke of Wellington, K.G. the 
office of Constable of His Majesty’s Castle 
of Dover; and Warden and Keeper of the 
Cinque Ports.x—John Vaughan, Esq. Baron 
of the Court of Exchequer, knighted. 

Jan, 22. 26th Foot: Major A. S. H. 
Mountain, to be Major.—42d ditto, Capt. 
J. Malcolm to be Major. 


Member returned to serve in Parliament. 
Cumberland.—Sir Jas. Robt. Geo, Gra- 


ham, Bart. of Netherby, vice John Christian 
Curwen, Esq. dec. 





Navat PreFferMENTSs. 

Sir M. Seymour, bart. K.C.B. is ap- 
pointed Commissioner of Portsmouth Dock- 
yard; Commissioner Ross (from Malta), to 
the Dock-yard of Plymouth; and Com- 
missioner Briggs (from Bermuda) in the 
Sheerness Yard. 

Rear-Adm. Tho. Baker to supersede Sir 
Rob. W. Owway, K.C.B. in the command of 
our naval force on the coast. 

Capt. Geo. Mundy, C. B. to the Royal 
Yacht, vice Huste. 

Capt. Wm. Parker, C.B. to the Prince 
Regent Yacht, vice Mundy. 

Capt. John F. Devonshire to the War- 
spite, 76, vice Parker. 





Ecciesiasticat PRereRMENTS. 
Rev. Dr. Wilson, Rural Dean of Southamp- 


ton. 
Rev, J.Graham, a Preb. in Lincoln Cath, 


Rev. T. Singleton, a Preb. in Worcester Cath. 

Rev. H. Banks, Cowlinge C. Suffolk. 

Rev. T. Best, East Barkwith R. co. Line. 

Rev. W. H. R. Birch, Roydon V. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. Buckingham, Doddiscombsleigh R. 
Devon. 

Rev. T. Burnett, Church of Daviot, co. 
Aberdeen. 

Rev. J. C. Clark, Fyfield P. C. Berks. 

Rev. C. H. Collyns, Stokeinteignhead R. 
Devon. . 

Rev. J. Field, Braybrooke R. co. Northampt, 

Rev. B. Gilpin, St. Andrew’s R. Hertford. 

Rev. W. Harding, Bubbenhall C. co. Warw, 

Rev, W. Heberden, Broadhembury V. Deven. 

Rev. J. J. Lowe, Fletton R. co. Hunts. 

Rev. J. Maingy, Shotwich P.C, co. Chester. 

Rev, C. Nairne, Carrington C. co. Chester. 

Rev. W. Nicholson, Branshot R. co. Hants. 

Rey. C. Pitt, Malmesbury V. Wilts. 

Rev. J. T. Price, Loys Weedon V. co. 
Northampton. 

Rev. W. R. Taylor, West Beckham P, C, 
Norfolk. 

Rev. W. Young, Aller R, Somerset, 

CuapLains, 
Rev. W. Church, to the Countess of Erne, 
Rev. E. P. Henslowe, to Visc. Hood. 


Rev. J. Proctor, to the Military Asylum, 
Southampton. 





Civit PrererMenNts. 


Rev. J. Boskett, Mast. of the Free Gram- 
mar School of Wootton Underedge, co. Gloc. 

Rev, J. Hughes, Mast. of the Free Gram- 
mar School at Abergavenny. 

Rev. F. E. Gretton, Mast. of Oakham 
Free Grammar School. 

The Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor (Alderman 
Thompson) to be Pres. of Christ’s Hospital. 

Wm. Helps, esq. to be Treasurer of St, 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

Joseph Timm, Esq. to be Solicitor to the 
Stamp-oflice. : 

Mr. Baron Field, to be Advocate Fiscal 
at Ceylon. 
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BIRTHS, 


Jan. 1. At Clyffe Hill, Wilts, the wife of 
Major W. Fawcett, a son——3. At Little 
Marlow, Bucks, the wife of the Rev. James 
Alfan Park, a son. At the Palace, Bi- 
shopthorpe, the Lady of Sir J. V. B. John- 
stone, of Hackness, bart. a son and heir. 
—~—4. At Penenden-heath, Maidstone, the 
lady of Lieut.-Col. Fod, a dau- 8. At 
Bruges, the lady of Sir David Cunynghame, 
a son——9. At the Vicarage, Stogursey, 
Somerset, the wife of the Rev. John Barn- 
well, a son. 10. At Sledmere, the lady 
of Sir Tatton Sykes, bart. a dau. 12. At 
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the Vicarage, Ogbourne, near Marlborough» 
the wife of the Rev. Bradford Deane Haw- 
kins, a dau, 15. At Anspach House, 
Southampton, the lady of Sir Matthew 
Blackiston, a son. 18. At the Warden’s 
lodgings, Merton College, Oxford, Lady 
Carmichael Anstruther, a son. 19. At 
the Manor-house, Hertingfordbury, the wife 
of the Hon. and Rev. Robert Eden, a son. 
At Wrotham-park, the seat of George 
Byng, esq. M.P. Lady John Thynne,a dau. 
24. At Ashton Giffard, the wife of W. 
Codrington, esq. a son, 

















oo on 
MARRIAGES. 


Nov. 12. At Quebec, the Rev. Edmund 
Willoughby Sewell, second son of Chief 
Justice Sewell, to Susan Stewart, second 
dau: of the Hon. Montgomerie Stewart, and 
niece to the Earl of Galloway and Bishop of 
Quebee.——27. At Malta, Capt. J. Cramer 
Roberts, A.D.C. to Major-Gen. the Hon. 
F. C. Ponsonby, Governor of Malta, to Ma- 
rian, second dau. of David Ross, esq. of 
Calcutta, deceased, eldest son of the late 
Lord Ankerville. 

Dec. 29. At Brighton, Timothy Cooke, 
esq. of the Foreign Post-office, to Cath. 
youngest dau. of the late Benj. Tayler, esq. 
30. The Rev. Rich, Beadon Bradley, 
of Leversduwn-house, Thurloxton, Somer- 
set, to Mary, dau. of the late Edw. Baker, 
esq- 31. At Chelmsford, John Harriss, 
esq. banker, of Reading, to Mary, dau. of 
the late James Sewell, esq. of Boreham. 

Lately. At Charlton, Oliver Lang, esq. 
to Charlotte, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. Ro- 

ers, R. A——Capt. Rodney Shannon, 

N. to Fanny, dau. of the late Capt. Jas. 
Nash, R.N. At Bath, the Rev. John 
Keane to Madame Leonora Garciar.—— 
The Rev. John Cox, Rector of Belchamp 
Otten, to Mary, dau. of the late Gen. Elwes. 
At Rickmersworth, James Wm. Clut- 
terbuck, esq. of Micklesfield Hall, to Miss 
C. F. Bache. 

Jan. 1. At Glasgow, the Rev. John 
Alex. Wilson, M. A. of Childwall, Lanca- 
shire, to Mary-Anne Stewart, dau. of the 
late Matthew Taylor, esq. of Glasgow. 
The Rev. J. Atkinson, Vicar of Owerby, 
co. Linc. to Sarah, eldest dau. of the late 
G. Pollard, esq. of Stannery Hall, Halifax. 
At Abberley, co. Worcester, the Rev. 
H. Somers Cocks, Rector of Leigh, only 
son of the late Hon. Reginald Cocks, to 
Frances Mercy, dau. of H. Bromley, esq. 
of Abberley Lodge. At Lewisham, the 
Rev. Edwin Kempson, of Castle Bromwich, 
Warwickshire, to Mary, youngest dau. of 
Jasper Thomas Holmes, esq. of Blackheath. 
——At Wimbledon, John Sanford, esq. to 
Louisa, dau. of the late Cha. Bicknell, esq. 
of Spring-garden-terrace. At St. Mar- 


























garet’s, Westminster, the Rev. Tho. Hus- 
band, of South Moreton, Berks, to Heu- 
rietta Cath. second dau. of P. T. Lightfoot, 
esq. of James-street, Westminster. At 
Marden, Kent, W. James Conolly, esq. 
E.I.C. to Matilda Frances, third dau. of the 
Rev. Philip Le Geyt, Vicar of Marden. 
8. At Dean, co. Lancaster, L. B. Hollings- 
head, of Stanwell, Middlesex, esq. to Eliza, 
second dau. of the late Rev. W. Hampson, 
Justice of the Peace for Lancashire. At 
Leeds, Wm. Osburn, jun. esq. to Anne, 
dau. of the late David Rimington, esq. 
At Bristol, John Jones, esq. of Rudloe, 
Wilts, to Elizabeth, only dau. of Thomas 
Goldney, esq. of Bristol. At Leyton, 
Tho. Dowker Woodall, esq. of Scarborough, 
to Sarah Pitt, third dau. of B. Nind, esq. 
of Leytonstone, Essex. as. Ae. 
George’s, Hanover-square, Geo. Whittam, 
esq. jun. to Lucretia, eldest dau. of F. R. 
Parslow, esq. At Christ Church, Mary- 
lebone, the Rev. W. Holled Hughes, of 
Horley, Surrey, to Agnes Clara, youngest 
dau. of John Williams, esq. of the North 
Bank, Regent’s Park. Lieut. V. Beadon, 
Royal Marines, to Sarah, dau. of Thomas 
Chippen Faulconer, esq. of Newheaven, 
Sussex. 14. At Hayes, Capt. Currie, 
R.N. to Jane, third dau. of the late Chas. 
Boynten Wood, esq. 15. At Bexley, 
James, son of H. Stone, esq. to Mary-Char- 
lotte, widow of the late Capt. Johnson, of 
the Bombay Artillery. At Woburn, the 
Rev. Henry Ward, Vicar of Feversham, to 
Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of the late Mr. 
Land, surgeon, of Exmouth, Dvvon. 
17. At Brighton, W. Champion, esq. 15th 
Hussars, to Harriet, eldest dau. of T. R. 
Kemp, esq. M. P. At Cheltenham, E. 
Mathews, esq. to Constantia, dau. of John 
Chichester, M. D. of Cheltenhani. 19. 
At Winchester, Charles Seagrim, esq. to 
Mary, only dau. of the late Capt. J, Smith, 
6th W. I, reg. 20. At Islington Church, 
the Rev. Wm. Marshall, Perpetual Curate 
of St. John’s, Holloway, to Harriet, youngest 
dau. of the late George Witherby, esq. of 
Birchin-lane. 
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Tar Eart or Liverroot, K.G. 


Dec. 4. At his seat, Combe Wood, 
near Kingston, aged 58, the Right Hon. 
Robert Banks Jenkinson, second Earl of 
Liverpool and Baron Hawkesbury, co. 
Gloucester, eighth Baronet of Walcot in 
Oxfordshire; K.G.; a Privy Counsellor, 
Constable of Dover Castle, Lord Warden 
of the Cinque Ports, an Elder Brother 
of the Triuity-house, High Steward of 
Kingston-upon-Thames, a Governor of 
the Charter-house, M.A. F.R.S.; and 
late First Lord of the Treasury. 

This ilustrious statesman was born 
June 7, 1770, the only issue of the first 
marriage of Charles first Earl of Liver. 
pool with Amelia, daughter of William 
Watts, Esq. Governor of Fort William in 
Bengal. He was born June 7, 1770, aud 
lost his mother while an infant. 

His first school was one on Parsons 
Green, Fulham. At the age of thirteen 
he was removed to the Charter-house ; 
and thence he became an inmate of 
Christ-church, Oxford, where be was 
created M.A, May 19, 1790, and where 
he formed an intimacy with the late Mr, 
Canning, which was of an unusually per- 
manent character, and had more than 
once a very important influence on the 
events of Mr, Cauning’s life. 

In the mean time his father availed 
himself of the opportunity to sow the 
seeds of that attachment to state affairs, 
and that acquaintance with the best 
models and means of pvulitical govern- 
ment, which have since sprung up into 
a harvest of utility to these realms, dur- 
ing a season of the most pressing im- 
portance. A catalogue of the best 
writers on the different branches of 
public economy was put into his hands, 
and a selection from their purest and 
most perfect works was prepared for 
him, to blend with his other college exer- 
cises. Commerce and finance were espe- 
cially attended to; and while the mure 
abstract departments of knowledge were 
not neglected, chief attention was paid, 
by both father and son, to the more 
practical and popular. 

Mr, Jenkinson paid a visit to the 
metropolis of France about the period of 
the breaking out of the revolution. He 
was at Paris when the Bastile was de- 
molished by the mob, and, it is said, was 
an eye-wtness tu many of the worst 
excesses which the streets of the city 
exhibited .t that time.—Nor was he an 
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idle spectator of what was then going 
forward. Iutimately acquainted with 
Mr. Pitt, aad in all probability requested 
by him to watch the progress of the re- 
volution, and communicate every fresh 
fourm which it assumed, Mr. Jenkinson’s 
residence at Paris was at that time of 
essential service in preparing the British 
Government for the firm and effectual 
stand which it made agaiust French as- 
cendency in this country. 

At the general election of 1790 Mr. 
Jenkinson was returned member both 
for Appleby and Rye. He made his 
election for the latter, for which Cinque 
Port he was also returned at the three 
subsequent elections of 1796, 1801, and 
1802,— hat is, until summoned to the 
House of Peers. His election, it is re- 
markable, took place full twelve months 
before his age allowed him to sit in the 
House, and he returned to pass the in- 
tervening time in acquiring fresh con- 
tinental information. At the commence- 
ment of the session at the close of 1791, 
having reached his 2\st year, he touk 
his seat under the avowed patronage of 
the Minister, and early in the following 
year, made his first speech, in opposition 
to the resolutions of Mr. Whitbread on 
the question of the Empress Catharine 
persisting in ber claim to Ochzakow 
and the adjoining district. His address 
manifested a profound knowledge, not 
only of the subject in dispute between 
Russia and Turkey at that juncture, but 
also of the general affairs and prospects 
of Europe, and the proper duty of Eng- 
land with reference to the continental 
nations: No doubt was entertained from 
this first effort, that Mr. Jenkinson 
would rise to be a distinguished parlia- 
mentary speaker; and it scarcely re- 
quired the lapse of even a few years, to 
confirm the good opinion entertained by 
the House of his ability to render essen- 
tial service to the Government. 

When, on the 15th of December fol- 
lowing (1792), Mr. Fox moved an Ad- 
dress to the King, praying * that his 
Majesty would be graciously pleased to 
give directions that a Minister might be 
sent to Paris, to treat with those persons 
who exercised provisionally the fune- 
tious of the Executive Government of 
France, touching such points as might 
be in discussion between his Majesty 
and bis allies, and the French nation,” 
Mr. Jenkinson, in the temporary ab- 
sence of Mr. Pitt (who had vacated his 
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seat in the House of Commons, by ac- 
cepting the Wardenship of the Cinque 
Ports), replied to Mr. Fox, in a speech of 
great animation and power, 

© Qn this very day,” he exclaimed, 
“on this very day, while we are here 
debating about sending an Ambassador 
to the French republic—on this very 
day is the King of France to receive 
sentence; and, in all probability, it is 
the day of his murder, What is it, then, 
that gentlemen would propose to their 
Sovereign? To bow his neck to a band of 
sanguinary ruffians, and address an Am- 
bassador to a set of murderous regicides, 
whose hands were still reeking with the 
blood of a slaughtered monarch, and 
who, he had previously declared, should 
find no refuge in this country? No, 
sir; the British character is too noble to 
run arace for infamy; nor will we be 
the first to compliment a set of monsters 
who, while we are agitating this subject, 
are probably bearing, through the streets 
of Paris—horrid spectacle!—the un- 
happy victim of their fury.’ Mr. Fox’s 
motion was rejected without a division. 
The talents and efforts of Mr. Jenkinson 
on this occasion were warmly compli- 
mented, especially by Mr. Burke. Fram 
that time, he rapidly rose in the con- 
sideration of all parties; and began 
eommonly to take a prominent part in 
eombating the arguments of the Oppo- 
sition. In April, 1793, he was appointed 
one of the Commissioners of the India 
Board, the duties of which situation he 
performed until 1806 with equal satis- 
faction to the Company and the Govern- 
ment. 

When Mr. Grey, on the 6th of May, 
1793, brought forward his memorable 
petition on the subject of Parliamentary 
Reform, Mr. Jenkinson stood foremost 
in the rank of its opposers; defending 
with great acuteness the existing state 
of the representation, and maintaining 
that the House of Commons, constituted 
as it was, had answered the end for 
which it was designed. 

On the 6th of March, 1794, Mr. Grey 
moved an Address to the King, expres- 
sive of the concern of the House that his 
Majesty should have formed a union 
with powers whose apparent aim was to 
regulate a country wherein they had no 
right to interfere. Mr. Jenkinson, in 
reply, rapidly sketched the real views of 
the combined powers, whose object, he 
insisted, was both real and practicable. 
On the 10th of April, Major Maitland 
having proposed to the House to resolve 
itself into a Committee, to investigate 
the causes of the failure of the army at 
Dunkirk ; and having entered into an 
elaborate examination and condemna- 
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tion of the measures of Ministers 
throughout the whole of the preceding 
year, Mr. Jenkinson contended in oppo- 
sition to the Major, that no exertions 
had been wanting on the part of the 
Ministry. It was on this occasion that 
Mr. Jenkinson observed, ‘* he had no 
difficulty in saying, that the marching 
to Paris was attainable and practicable ; 
and that he, for one, would recommend 
such an expedition.” “It will be remem- 
bered that our young statesman was 
long twitted in Parliament, and else- 
where*, with this memorable sugges- 
tion; but it is even less likely to be 
forgotten, that he lived to see the idea 
realised by the measures of himself and 
his colleagues ! 

It is impossible fur us closely to follow 
Mr. Jenkinson throughout his subse- 
quent exertions in Parliament, The 
period at which we are now arrived was 
one of the most active in his life; but 
in the next Session Mr. Jenkinson was 
absent from his place in Parliament, 
urging a debate of a character more 
personally interesting than any in which 
he had previously engaged ; and on the 
25th of March, 1795, he married the 
Hon. Lady Theodosia-Louisa Harvey, 
third daughter of Frederic-Augustus, 
fourth Ear! of Bristol, and Bishop of 
Derry. 

The Address at the opening of the 
Session of 1795-6 was remarkable for 
being seconded by the late Marquis of 
Londonderry, then Mr. Stewart, in the 
first speech delivered by him in the 
English House of Commons. He was 
answered by Mr. Sheridan, who threw 
out many invectives against Ministers, 
advising them to declare ghemselves 
willing to treat with the French Re- 
public. Mr. Jenkinson replied to Mr. 
Sheridan, and repeated, with great force 
and success, his former arguments in 
justification of the measures of Govern- 
ment. 

Upon commercial subjects, Mr. Jen- 
kinson might be expected, in the lan- 
guage of Mr. Sheridan, to have some 
claims to “ hereditary knowledge.” He 
always entered upon them with confi- 
dence; and, on Mr. Grey’s motion in 
the House of Commons, March 10, 1796, 





* « The conquest of France!” said 
Mr. Fox, in:his letter to the Electors of 
Westminster, ** Oh! calumniated cru- 
saders, how rational and moderate were 
your objects! Oh! tame and feeble Cer- 
vantes, with what a timid pencil and 
faint colours have you painted the por- 
trait of a disordered imagination !”— 
Risum teneatis? may be a triumphant 
reply. 
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for an inquiry into the State of the Na- 
tion, be took an able view of the effect 
of the War upon our commerce, from its 
commencement, and contended that, 
notwithstanding the weight of so great 
a war, the commercial situation of Great 
Britain was more prosperous than at any 
antecedent period. 

On the 28th of May, 1796, Mr. Jen- 
kinson participated in the honours of 
his family so far as to exchange that 
appellation, for bis father’s second title 
—Lord Hawkesbury ; his venerable pa- 
rent being at that time created Ear! of 
Liverpool. In 1799 Lord Hawkesbury 
was appointed Master Worker of the 
Mint, which he held until his important 
preferment in March 1801. 

We now approach the period of the 
introduction of the noble subject of our 
Memoir into the Cabinet, and of his 
first possession of that important share 
in the public councils, which, with the 
exception of a very short interval, he 
retained for above a quarter of a cen- 
tury. After the temporary retirement 
of Mr. Pitt from power, in 1801, the 
new Ministry, at the head of which was 
Mr. Addington, was announced on the 
14th of March. Lord Hawkesbury was 
appointed to the important office of Se- 
cretary of State for the Foreign Depart- 
ment, and actively engaged in the de- 
bates which ensued. In one of those 
debates, Mr. Pitt took an opportunity of 
warinly eulogising} him; and asked the 
gentlemen on the opposite side of the 
House, ‘ if they knew any one among 
them superior to the noble Secretary— 
Saving, indeed, one person, unnecessary 
to name, whose transcendant talents 
made him an exception to almost any 
rule.” 

The great business of the succeeding 
summer and autumn, was the adjust- 
ment of preliminaries of peace with 
France ; and Lord Hawkesbury, as Fo- 
reign Secretary, was intrusted with the 
interests of Great Britain in the nego- 
tiation, In the memorable debate on 
this peace, May 13, 1802, his Lordship 
defended the treaty in a speech of great 
length, and which was considered at the 
time to be much the ablest that had 
been delivered on the subject in either 
House of Parliament. 

On Lord Hawkesbury devolved, at this 
period, much of what is called the ma- 
nagement of the House of Commons, 
and of course he spoke on every topic 
involving the character of the Adminis- 
tration; but, at the opening of the 
next Session, in Dec. 1803, in order to 
strengthen the Ministry in the House of 
Lords, he was summoned by writ to that 
House, to sit in his father’s barony. The 
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only measure of importance, however’ 
which in that Session he brought for- 
ward in his new situation in the legisla- 
ture, was the Volunteer Consolidation 
Bill. 

On the 12th of May 1804, it was an- 
nounced that Mr. Addington had re- 
signed. Mr. Pitt returned to the head 
of administration; and Lord Hawkes- 
bury received the seals of the Home 
Department. 

On the death of Mr, Pitt in Jan. 1806, 
his late Majesty honoured him, in the 
first instance, with his confidence and 
commands with respect to the formation 
of a new Ministry; but Lord Hawkes- 
bury, well knowing the situation and 
relative strength of public parties, with 
that sound good sense which always 
distinguisbed him, declined the flatter- 
ing offer. He received, however, a de- 
cided proof of the King’s attachment, 
by being appointed to the vacant situa- 
tion of Warden of the Cinque Ports. 

On the return of Mr. Pitt's friends 
to power in the following year, Lord 
Hawkesbury resumed his situation in 
the cabinet as Secretary of State for the 
Home Department ; still declining any 
higher, and especially avoiding the high- 
est office. in the defence of all the 
great measures of Government,—par- 
ticulraly the expedition to Copenhagen, 
and the celebrated Orders in Council,— 
he took, however, a prominent and most 
efficient part. 

At the latter end of 1808, Lord 
Hawkesbury was called to the mournful 
office of attending the death-bed of his 
revered parent; who, after a length- 
ened illness, died, on the 17th of De- 
cember. By this event the subject of our 
memoir was placed at the head of his 
family, as second Earl of Liverpool. 

When the quarrel and subsequent duel 
between Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Can- 
ning induced them to resign their situa- 
tions in the Government, and the Duke 
of Portland to withdraw from being its 
nominal head, Mr, Perceval, still finding 
the Earl of Liverpool averse to the pre- 
miership, united in name, as he had al- 
ready done in effect, the two offices of 
first Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The Earl of Liver- 
pool, however, consented in this new 
arrangement to become Secretary of 
State for the War Department. In this 
capacity he nobly exhurted Parliament 
and the country to an energetic persever- 
ance in the vigorous efforts which were 
then making. On the 13th of June, in 
particular, after Earl Grey had submitted 
to the House of Lords a motion ow the 
state of the nation, the Earl of Liver- 
pool, in contrast to the gloomy pieture 
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which had been exhibited by the noble 
Earl, insisted that a favourable change 
was taking place in the posture of onr 
affairs. The result, although not imme- 
diate, proved how well founded were his 
anticipations. 

At length an event'as unexpected as it 
was calamitous, the assassination of Mr. 
Perceval, on the 11th of May 1812, left 
the ministry in so disjointed a state, 
that the Earl of Liverpool yielded to the 
request of the Prince Regent to place 
bimself at its head. So reluctant, how- 
ever, was he, to the last, to become the 
chief minister of the realm, that he did 
not consent until Marquis Wellesley, 
and Lords Grey and Grenville, had de- 
cidedly declined the offer. 

No man ever rose to an exalted sta- 
tion by more gradual or more natural 
steps than those by which the Earl of 
Liverpool attained the premiership. He 
had now been in Parliament twenty 
years, taking in each house successively 
a leading part in eyery debate of na- 
tional importance ; and he had been, dur- 
ing more than half that period, in the 
confidential service of the Crown. In 
the prime and vigour of his life, be had 
enjoyed, in all the momentous changes 
external and internal to which the af- 
fairs of the country were exposed, an 
unequalled opportunity for experience ; 
had been trained in the practice of the 
constitution, and had fought some of its 
hardest battles with each variety of its 
foes: above all, he had imbibed that 
spirit of patient confidence in a righteous 
Providence, and in his country’s good 
cause, which peculiarly fitted him to 
take the helm in her present exigency. 

On the 8th of June, 1812, his Lord- 
ship rose in his place in the House of 
Peers, and stated that the Prince Regent 
had on that day been pleased to appoint 
him First Commissioner of the Treasury, 
and had given him autbority for com- 
pleting the other arrangements for the 
administration as soon as possible. The 
only, additions to the ministry on the 
occasion were, Lord Sidmouth, and Mr, 
Vansittart, now Lord Bexley. 

To pursue the course of the Minister’s 
subsequent exertions in the public ser- 
vice, even with that brief survey with 
which we have been enabled to trace his 
earlier progress, would lead us far be- 
yond our present limits. It may be 
useful to observe that it has been done 
with much judgment in the volume of 
“ Annual Biography and Obituary’’ re- 
cently published (to which we thank- 
fully acknowledge our obligations in 
this article), and still ‘more amply in a 
volume published in 1827, under the 
title ef Memoirs of the Publie Life and 
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Administration of the Right Honourable 
the Earl of Liverpool.” 

On the 9th of June 1814 the Earl of 
Liverpool was elected a Knight of the 
most noble Order of the Garter. 

After the animated debates on the 
subject of the second Regency, his Lord- 
ship had glided, by an easy transition 
from the councils of the father to those 
of the son; and when the reign of the 
former was closed by death, the changes 
frequently consequent on such occur- 
rences were neither expected nor wit- 
nessed. When the Premier and the 
other Ministers resigned their seals, pro 
Jorma, on the morning after the King’s 
demise, they were severally reinstated in 
their respective offices. 

On the 12th of June 1821, his Lord- 
ship was deprived, by death, of his ami- 
able and excellent lady. Various official 
duties claimed his attention in the au- 
tumn, particularly in the King’s absence 
from the country; but his Lordship 
was a real mourner, and we do not find 
him bearing any prominent part, even at 
the Coronation. On the 24th Sept. 1822, 
his Lordship was again married, to Mary, 
daughter of the Rev. Charles Chester, 
formerly Bagot, sister to Sir Charles 
Chester, the present Master of the Cere- 
monies, and first cousin to the present 
Lord Bagot. The Earl is survived by 
his second Countess. 

The Eart of Liverpool’s last appear- 
ance in public was in February 1827. It 
is remarkable that the two last motions 
he made in the House of Peers were 
personally connected with the Royal 
Family —those of moving an address of 
condolence to his Majesty on the death 
of the Duke of York, and for a further 
provision for the Duke and Duchess of 
Clarence, The latter duty was per- 
formed on the 16th of February ; and it 
was the last oceasion on which this 
faithful servant of the crown and of the 
country was seen at his post. His 
Lordship retired to rest at Fife House 
at his usual hour, and apparently in 
good health. On the following morning, 
Saturday, the }7th of February, he took 
his breakfast alone, in his library, at 
ten o’clock. At about that hour also, 
he received the post letters. Some time 
after, his servant, not having, as usual, 
heard his Lordsbip’s bell, entered the 
apartment, and found him stretehed on 
the floor, motionless and speechless. 
From his position, it was evident that 
he had fallen im the act of opening a 
letter. Dr. Drever, the family’ phy- 
sician, happened at that moment to call, 
and Sir Henry Halford and Sir Astley 
Cooper were immediately sent for; when 
it appeared that his Lordship had been 
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seized by a fit both of an apoplectic and 
a paralytic nature; which affected the 
whole of his right side. As soon as bis 
situation would admit, he was removed 
to his seat in Combe Wood. There he 
remained for the nearly two remaining 
years of his life, with various fluctu- 
ations of his disease, although at no 
time with the slightest prospect of con- 
valescence. 

He had been for some days in bis or- 
dinary state, and no symptoms calcu- 
lated to excite immediate apprehension 
had occurred, when, on Thursday the 
4th of December last, he was attacked 
with convulsions and spasms soun after 
breakfast, and before Mr. Sandford, a 
medical friend in the neighbourhood, 
could arrive, his Lordship had breathed 
bis last. The Countess, his brother, 
and Mr. Child his steward, were pre- 
sent in the apartment. 

If the Earl of Liverpool was not a 
man of brilliant genius, or lively fancy, 
he was possessed of powerful talents, 
sound principles, and unimpeachable 
integrity, He seemed born to be a 
statesman. From his youth he abstain- 
ed from mixing in the common-place 
business of the world; he bad no relish 
for those amusements and occupations 
which other men pursue with such 
eagerness; he looked upon life as a gift 
bestowed upon him with the condition 
that it should be entirely devoted to the 
service of his country. It was so de- 
voted ; and the disease by which he was 
eventually attacked, the effect of his 
unremitting labours, proved bow tho- 
rougbly the condition had been fulfilled. 
He combined, in an extraordinary de- 
gree, firmness with moderation. His 
measures were the result of deep deli- 
beration ; but when once adopted, were 
pursued with inflexible resolution, and 
despondency formed no feature of his 
character. 

Lord Liverpool’s e!oquence, if it did 
not reach the highest point of excel- 
lence, always impressed the hearer with 
aconviction of the sincerity and the pa- 
triotism of the speaker. In debate he 
was vehement, but never intemperate. 
He did not seem to entertain one angry 
feeling towards his parliamentary anta- 
gonists, however wanton their attacks, 
or undeserved their insults. He never 
refused to others the tribute of applause 
which he thought they merited; and 
his courteous though dignified deport- 
ment, unruffied by the coarsest perso- 
nalities which could be vented against 
him, bas frequently disarmed his fierce- 
est adversary. 

In private life, Lord Liverpool was 
most amiable, and was greatly beloved. 
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Like the sovereign who first bestowed 
on him royal confidence and political « 
ascendancy, Lord Liverpool afforded an 
admirable and striking example of do- 
mestic and social virtue to the higher 
ranks in this country. In other respects 
there was great similarity between the 
two characters. The same soundness of 
judgment, and the same firmness of pur- 
pose, not to be beguiled out of what was 
once understood, and not to be induced 
to act without understanding, distin- 
guished the royal master and his faithful 
servant: the same steadiness in their 
greater attachments, and it may be 
added, in their few decided aversions: 
the same contempt of intrigue, with the 
same noble consciousness of being supe- 
rior to it: above all, that uncompromis- 
ing honesty of principle, which adds dig- 
nity to any station, which, while the 
unthinking and unprincipled are natu- 
rally slow to admire it, all honourable 
men must approve, and the existence of 
which, in both these cases, all bonour- 
able men did at last acknowledge. 

On the 15th of December the remains 
of this truly British statesman were 
removed from Combe Wood, to the fa- 
mily vault at Hawkesbury in Gloucester- 
shire. The funeral train was arranged 
with that anostentatious propriety which 
was one of the features of his character. 
A hearse, drawn by six horses, bearing 
the coronet and the armorial distinctions 
of the deceased, was followed by three 
mourning coaches and six, containing 
the domestics of his Lordship’s establish- 
ment ; then came his Lordship’s own 
carriage, followed by those of his brother 
andthe Marquis of Bristol, and afterwards 
that of his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Clarence, who unsolicited paid this mark 
of respect to his deceased neighbour. 
The carriages of Viscount Sidmouth and 
C. N. Pallmer, esq. M. P., closed the pro- 
cession. The inhabitants of Kingston 
could not be prevented from paying their 
last mournful tribute of gratitude to one 
who had been to them a father and 
friend ; for the absence of public splen- 
dour was amply supplied by the strong- 
est exhibitions of private feeling. At 
the alms-houses, the inhabitants of 
which had always partaken of bis Lord- 
ship’s bounty, the funeral was met by a 
long train of the heads of families, to 
whom for many years past his Lordship 
had annually given a liberal reward for 
good conduct, and which he bas perpe- 
tuated by his will. To these followed 
the corporation of Kingston, of which 
his Lordship was High Steward, in full 
mourning. Upon the fine new bridge 
lately erected at Kingston, principally 
under his Lordship’s sanction and sup- 
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port, were stationed the children of the 
large public school of that town, of 
which he was the principal founder and 
patron. Thus, amidst his good works 
and bis charities, and attended by the 
tears of the assembled multitude, his 
Lordship received the parting blessing 
of a community, to which for more than 
twenty-six years he had been an unceas- 
ing benefactor, 

A portrait of the Earl of Liverpool by 
Hoppner, was exhibited at Somerset- 
house in 1807. Another early portrait 
was by Young. The best recent one. is 
an animated front face by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. 





Lorp ZoucueE. 


Nov. 11. At Parham in Sussex, aged 
nearly 75, the Right Hon. Sir Cecil 
Bisshopp, Baron Zouche of Haryng- 
worth by writ of summons to Parlia- 
ment in 1308, eighth Baronet of Par- 
bam,* D.C. L. and F. R.S. 

His Lordship was born Dec. 29, 1753, 
the eldest son of Sir Cecil Bisshopp, the 
sixth Baronet, by Susanna, eldest dau, 
of John Hedges, of Finchley in Middle- 
sex, esq. He succeeded his father in 
the Baronetcy in September, 1779; and 
in 1782 married Harriot-Anne, only 
child and heiress of William Southwell 
of Bampton in Gloucestershire, esq. 
uncle to Lord de Clifford. By this lady, 
who survives him, Lord Zouche had two 
sons and three daughters, who will be 
noticed hereafter. 

At the general election in 1780 Sir 
Cecil was elected to Parliament as Mem- 
ber for Shoreham in Sussex; and he was 
also returned by that borough on four 
otber occasions, in 178-4, 1796, 1801, and 
1802. 

Sir Cecil was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1791; and created 
D, C.L. at the Encenia at Oxford in 
1810. 

At what time Sir Cecil first conceived 
the idea of advancing his claims to the 
ancient Barony of Zouche we are not 
exactly informed. How very frequently 
the descent of the cobeirs was canvassed 
in the pages of this Miscellany from the 
years 1797 to 1801 inclusive, may be 
seen by reference to our General Index, 
vol. 11. p. 486. Sir Cecil’s claim was in 
some degree strengthened in 1802. In 
that year, by the death of his maternal 





* In the Baronetages and Peerages 
he has been made only seventh Baronet 
from the omission of Sir Thomas, the 
third who possessed the title, frem 1649 
to 1652. See Dallaway’s Western Sus- 
sex, vol. I. p. Ixxxviii, 


aunt the Hon. Mrs. William Bateman 
without issue, he became (his mother 
having died before in 1796) the sole 
representative of his grandmother Ca- 
tharine Tate, the elder cobeiress of 
her great-grandfather Zouche Tate, who 
again was son of the elder daughter and 
coheiress of Edward the eleventh Lord 
Zouche, the Jast who had sat in that 
Barony, and who died in 1625. Of that 
Baron’s younger daughter no descend- 
ants could be traced after the time of 
the Commonwealth ; and the claims of 
Mary the younger sister of Catharine 
Tate bad subdivided into three portions, 
in the persons of her three granddaugh- 
ters and coheiresses, the daughters of 
Robert Long, esq. who died in 1772, 
and the wives respectively of John Oli- 
ver, esq. Samuel Scudamore Heming, 
esq. and Thomas Bayley Howell, esq. 
After the proofs of the pedigree had been 
referred to a Committee of Privileges 
in the House of Peers, they came to a 
decision April 24, 1807; when it was 
resolved that the Barony was in abey- 
ance, between Sir Cecil Bishopp, and 
Mrs. Oliver, Mrs. Howell, and Samuel- 
George Heming, esq. son of Mrs. Hem- 
ing, aS co-representatives of the eldest 
daughter of the last Lord Zouche ; and 
the descendants, if any should be found to 
exist, of Mary Zouche his youngest dau. 
At length by writ of summons, dated 
Aug. 27, 1815, the Prince Regent was 
graciously pleased to terminate the abey- 
ance, and Sir Cecil Bishopp was called 
to the House of Peers, to sit in the place 
of the ancient Barons Zuouche of Ha- 
ryngworth.—It should be added that, by 
the same descent, Sir Cecil was equally 
entitled to the Baronies of St. Maur and 
Lovel of Kari, of the respective dates of 
1314 and 1348, and to one moiety of the 
Barony of Grey of Codnor, created by 
writ in 1299. 

The children of Lord Zouche were as 
follow: 1. Cecil, an officer in the Ist 
foot-guards, who was slain at the Black 
Rock in Upper Canada in 1813. He had 
married in 1805 Lady Charlotte Towns- 
hend, but she died without issue in 1807; 
2. Charles-Cecil, of the Royal Navy, 
who died unmarried in Jamaica in 1808, 
of the yellow fever, brought on by the 
fatigue be had undergone on board the 
Muros frigate, which was wrecked whilst 
endeavouring to destroy some batteries 
in the neighbourhood of the Havannab ; 
3. the Hon. Harriot-Anne, who was 
married in 1808 to the Hon. Robert 
Curzon, uncle to the present Earl Howe; 
4. the Hon. Catharine-Annabella, mar- 
ried in 1826 to Capt. Geo.-Richard Pe- 
chell, R. N., brother to the present Sir 
S. J. Brooke-Pechell, Capt. R. N. and 
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C. B.; 5. Caroline, who died an infant 
in 1798. 

By Lord Zouche’s death, the Barony 
again fell into abeyance between his two 
surviving daughters; but the King has 
already been graciously pleased to ter- 
minate the same in favour of the eldest, 
the Hon. Mrs. Curzon, to whom the title 
is confirmed by letters patent, and who 
is consequently now Baroness Zouche. 
This was announced in the London Ga- 
gette of the 13th of January. Her Lady- 
ship has two sons, born in 1810 and 
1812. 

His Lordship’s Baronetcy, conferred 
on the family of Bishopp in 1620, has de- 
volved on his first cousin and heir male, 
thefRev. George Bisshopp, Archdeacon of 
Aghadoe in Ireland, the son of his Lord- 
ship’s uncle, Edward Bisshopp, esq. an 
army agent, who died leaving a very 
large fortune in 1792, and of whem 
some notices will be found in vol. Lx1I. 
p- 89. 





Sin Ewen CAMERON, Bart. 

Lately. Aged 90, Sir Ewen Cameron, 
of Fassifern and Collert, co. Argyll, and 
of Artburstone, co. Angus, Bart. father 
of “*the valiant Fassifern,” slain at 
Quatre Bras. 

He was the eldest son of John Came- 
ron, of Fassifern, by Jean, daughter of 
John Campbell, of Achaladder, and ne- 
phew to Donald Cameron, of Lochiel, 
who was chief of his clan, and forfeited 
his estates by joining in the rebellion of 
1745. 

Sir Ewen married Louisa, daughter 
of Duncan Campbell, of Barchaldine. 
Their eldest son was John, Colonel of 
the 92d foot, who, in reward for his 
distinguished services in Holland, 1799, 
in Egypt, 1801, and during the whole of 
the Peninsular war, but more especially 
in the actions of Arroyo Moulino, Oct, 
28, 1811, the pass of Maya, July 25, 
1813, the passage of the river Gave, at 
Arriverette, near Bayonne, Dec. 13, 
1813,. and the capture of Acre, Feb. 17, 
1814, was honoured by the following 
heraldic insignia, pursuant to a royal 
warrant, dated May 20, 1815. To the 
arms of Cameron, which are Gules, 
three bars Or, were added the bonour- 
able augmentations of, On a bend Er- 
mine a sphinx between two wreaths of 
laurel Proper ; and on a chief embattled 
aview of a fortified town, and there- 
under, the word acRE; also a crest of 
augmentation, a Highlander of the 92d 
Foot, up to the middle in water, grasp- 
ing in his right hand a broad-sword, 
and in his left a banner inscribed ** 92d,” 
within a wreath of laurel: as support- 
ers, on either side, a Highlander in the 
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uniform of the 92d regiment, in the 
exterior hand a musket; and as mot- 
toes, on the first crest, ARRIVERETTE ; 
under the arms, Maya. Colonel Came- 
ron was slain at Quatre Bras June 16, 
1815, and his loss is particularly la- 
mented in the Duke of Wellington's dis- 
patch of June 29. The title bestowed 
in consequence upon his father, was 
the free spontaneous gift of our gracious 
Sovereign, who thus sought to alleviate 
the sorrows of the aged chieftain, by re- 
flecting back upon him the honours 
earned by his gallant son. The Baro- 
netey was announced in the London 
Gazette in September 1815, but it ap- 
pears not to have been created by letters 
patent till March 8, 1817. 

Sir Ewen Cameron’s other children 
were two other sons, 2. Sir Duncan, 
who has succeeded to the baronetcy, 
and is a barrister-at-law; 3. Patrick, a 
Captain in the service of the East-India 
Company; and three daughters: 1, 
Mary, who was married to the late Alex. 
Macdonald, esq. of Glanco, and is now 
dead ; 2. Jean, married to the late Ro- 
derick Macneil, esq. of Barra, and is 
also deceased; 3. Catherine, married 
to the late Col. Duncan Macpherson, of 
Clunie. 

Sir Ewen married, secondly, Kathe- 
rine, daughter of Major Macpherson, 
and widow of Buchanan; but by 
her he had no issue, 








ADMIRAL Spry. 

Wov. 27. At Tregoles, near Truro, 
aged 76, Thomas Spry, esq. Admiral of 
the Red. 

The paternal name of this venerable 
naval officer was Davy, and he assumed 
that of Spry on the death of his uncle, 
Admiral Sir Richard Spry, of Place, in 
Cornwall. 

He obtained the rank of Post Cap- 
tain May 5, 1778, and in the same year 
commanded the Europe, of 64 guns; 
under the orders of Commodore Evans, 
in the expedition against the islands of 
St. Pierre and Miquelon, on the coast of 
Newfoundland. They were taken pos- 
session of on the 14th September, the 
French fishery entirely destroyed, and 
their boats, &c. burnt. This service 
having been accomplished, the deceased 
exchanged ships with the late Sir Rich- 
ard King, and, in November, re- 
turned to England in the Pallas, of 36 
guns. 

On the 13th May, 1779, the Pallas 
formed part of a.small squadron under 
Sir James Wallace, when that officer 
followed several French men of war into 
Concale Bay, and succeeded in capturing 
La Danie, of 34 guns, and 250 men. 
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The remainder, eonsisting of La Valeur 
26 guns, La Récluse 24, La Dieppe 
16, and several smaller vessels, were 
destroyed. 

In the following year the Captain 
commanded the Ulysses, of 44 guns, on 
the Jamaica station, when (Oct, 2) that 
ship lost all ber masts in a dreadful bur- 
ricane, which extended its rage to al- 
most all the other islands. He conti- 
nued on the station until the conclusion 
of the war in 1783, but since that time 
has lived in retirement. He was pro- 
moted to the rank of Rear-Admiral, 
1795; Vice-Admiral, 1799; and Admi- 
ral, 1805. 





Carr. G. P. Monke, R.N. 

Nov. 14. At Dunkirk, George Paris 
Monke, esq. Captain R. N. 

This officer was the only son of a Cap- 
tain in the Royal Horse Guards, He 
entered the Navy in June, 1775, asa 
midshipman, on board the Worcester, 
64, commanded by Capt. Mark Robin- 
son, and forming part of a small squa- 
dron of observation then avout to pro- 
ceed on a cruize off Cape Finisterre, un- 
der Commodore Sir Peter Parker. 

In March, 1777, Mr. Monke was trans- 
ferred to the Fox, of 28 guns, Capt. P. 
Fotheringham. That ship was captured 
by two American frigates, June 8th fol- 
lowing (though afterwards retaken on 
its way to Boston by Capt. Jobn Bris- 
bane, of the Flora frigate). Mr. Monke 
was taken in one of them to Boston, 
where he remained in close confinement 
for several months. After that period 
he and his fellow-prisoners were ex- 
changed, and reinstated in their former 
posts on board the Fox, which ship re- 
turned to England in February, 1778. 

We next find the subject of this me- 
moir serving in the Courageux, 74, and 
acting as aide-de-camp to Capt. Lord 
Mu!grave, in the action off Ushant, be- 
tween Keppel and d’Orvilliers. 

In Sept. 1780, being strongly recom- 
mended by Lord Mulgrave, Mr. Monke 
was appointed to act as Lieutenant of 
the Harpy fire-vessel, in which be con- 
tinued until Nov. 1781, when he re- 
ceived a commission for the Warrior 74, 
Capt. Sir James Wallace, under whom 
he served as fourth of that ship in Rod- 
ney’s battle with De Grasse, April 9 and 
12, 1782; on which days her total loss 
amounted to five killed and 21 wounded. 
He also assisted at the capture of two 
French 64-gun ships, one frigate, anda 
corvette, in the Mona Passage, on the 
19th of the same month. 

On the arrival of the victorious fleet 
at Jamaica, Lieut. Monke was appointed 
first of Le Jason 64, Capt. John Aylmer, 
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with whom he returned home in the 
month of October following, that ship 
having miraculously weathered the tre- 
mendous: hurricane, which proved so 
fatal to the Centaur, Ramillies, Ville- 
de-Paris, Glorieux, and Hector, as well 
as to numerous merchant-vessels which 
had sailed for England under the pro- 
tection of Rear-Admiral Graves, 

In 1790, Lieutenant Monke was ap- 
pointed to command the Speedwell cut- 
ter, and employed on various services, 
under the orders of Lord Howe. In 
1792, while cruising on the Yorkshire 
coast, he captured the Hell-afluat, a 
very fine smuggling cutter of 14 guns, 
the exact number mounted by bis own 
vessel. 

A short time previous to the com- 
mencement of the French revolutionary 
war, Lieut. Monke proceeded to Ham- 
burgh, for the purpose of bringing over 
a number of British sailors, who had 
recently been wrecked in different ves- 
sels on the coast of Jutland, and he 
succeeded in prevailing on a bundred of 
them to embark with bim in the Speed- 
well. Duringthe passage home, a very 
stormy one, and prolonged by contrary 
winds, he found bimselt obliged to keep 
the deck night and day, in order to se- 
cure these men for the navy, it being 
known that they intended, if possible, 
to seize the cutter, run her ashore, 
and thus avoid impressment. In con- 
sequence of the fatigue he endured 
on this oceasiun, his health was so se- 
riously injured as to render it necessary 
for him to resign his desirable command 
in Aug. 1793. 

Lieutenant Monke’s subsequent ap- 
pointments were to the Maidstone fri- 
gate and Ville de Paris, of 110 guns, 
from which latter ship he was promoted 
to the rank of Commander, in March, 
1797. 

Finding himself now possessed of 
much unwished-for leisure, Captain 
Monke compiled, and in 1799 published, 
** A Vocabulary of Sea Phrases, and 
Terms of Art used in Seamanship and 
Naval Architecture.” ‘The work con- 
sists of two pocket volumes, in English 
and French, containing all the orders 
necessary for working a ship, and car- 
rying on the duty, as weil at sea as in 
port; by means of which an English 
prize-master, however ignorant of the 
French nautical language, may navigate 
a ship of that nation with part of her 
own crew, whenever circumstances, for 
a while, prevent a sufficient number of 
British seamen being put on board for 
that purpose. In July 1808, Captain 
Monke was appointed to the Centurion 
50, armed ex fiute, aud ordered to cun- 
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vey naval stores to Halifax. We sub- 
sequently find him commanding the 
Statira frigate, pro temp. and assisting 
at the reduction of Guadaloupe. His post 
commission bears date Jan. 12, 1810. 

We now arrive at the unfortunate 
conclusion of Captain Monke’s profes- 
sional career. In Oct, 1810, he assumed 
the command of the Pallas 32, and pro- 
ceeded from the Frith of Forth to 
cruise for a month on the coast of Nor- 
way, where his boats, under the direc- 
tion of Lieut. M‘Curdy, captured, in 
the cove of Siveraag, two Danish cut- 
ter-privateers of inconsiderable force. 
Returning to Leith Roads, pursuant to 
his orders, he had the misfortune to be 
wrecked near Dunbar, in the night of 
Dec. 18, his pilots having mistaken the 
light issuing from a lime-kiln for the 
light on the Isle of May, and the latter 
for that on the Bell Rock. It is not a 
little singular tbat, at the very same 
time, the Nymph 36, Capt. Edw. Sneyd 
Clay, though not in company with the 
Pallas, went ashore under exactly simi- 
lar circumstances, and was also totally 
wrecked within a short distance of her. 

Capt. Mouke was not afterwards em- 
ployed. 





GEN. Sin Batpwin LEIGHTON, Bart. 


Lately. At Carrickfergus, in his 82d 
year, Sir Baldwin Leighton, sixth Bart, 
of Watlesborough in Shropshire, a Ge- 
neral in the army, and Governor of Car- 
rickfergus, 

Sir Baldwin was son of Baldwin Leigh- 
ton esq. (second sun of Sir Baldwin the 
second Baronet), by Anne daughter of 
Capt. Smith ; and succeeded to the title 
only in 1819. His family have for gene- 
rations been distinguished members of 
the army* ; and he entered the service by 
purchasing a Lieutenancy in Capt. Jen- 
kins’s independent company, which 
formed, with other companies, the 96th 
regiment, the 12th of July, 1760. In 
March 1761 he jsailed for the East In- 
dies, and after doing yarrison duty for 
some time in Fort St.George, he took the 
field, and was jat the siege of Madura 
and two small forts. After an active 
campaign, his Majesty’s troops were 
ordered home in consequence of the 
peace, in the year 1763, and in 1765 
this officer arrived in England, and was 
placed on half-pay. 

In 1768, he purchased promotion on 





* Frances, youngest daughter and 
coheiress of Gen. Francis Leighton (half- 
uncle to Sir Baldwin’s father), is the 
lady of Gen. Sir Hew Dalrymple, Bart. 
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full pay in the 46th regiment; in 1770 
a Captain-Lieutenancy, and in 1772 a 
company. In 1775, he was appointed 
Captain of grenadiers, and in October 
sailed with the regiment for North Ame- 
rica, and was in the action of Brooklyn, 
on Long Island, the taking of New York, 
the action on York Island and the White 
Plains, the storming of Furt Wasbing- 
ton, the taking of Rhode Island, the ac- 
tion of Brandywine, the action near 
Monmouth Court House, where he was 
severely wounded; besides in many skir- 
mishes, night attacks, and foraging par- 
ties. In November, 1778, his health 
was much impaired from the fatigue and 
hardships incident to active service, and 
he was therefore ordered to England, to 
the command of a recruiting company. 
In 1782, he obtained the rank of Major 
in the army, and in 1787, he purchased 
the Majority of the regiment, in the 
command of which he went in 1792 to 
Gibraltar ; and in the following year he 
obtained the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel 
in the army. In November, 1794, he 
sailed in command of the regiment to 
she West Indies; in March following 
ucceeded to the Lieutenant-Colonelcy, 
of the 46th: and in the beginning of 
the year 1795, he was ordered in com- 
mand of that regiment from Martinico 
to St. Vincent’s, in which island he was 
senior officer. He was there actively 
employed against the French and Cha- 
ribs, who carried on a cruel and savage 
war; the 46th regiment was engaged 
with them together, and in detach- 
ments, thirteen times, and in the short 
period of eight months suffered a loss of 
400 men out of 520. In 1796, the few 
remaining men of the regiment were 
drafted, and the officers and non-com- 
missioned officers came to England in 
October. 

in 1797, this officer was appointed 
Celonel in the army; and in 1798 Briga- 
dier-General in Portugal, where he com- 
manded a brigade of the British auxili- 
ary army. In 1802, be returned to Eng- 
land; and in the following year be was 
appointed Major-General, and placed on 
the Home Staff at Sunderland and New- 
castle on Tyne. In January, 1807, he 
was placed on the staff in Jersey ; and 
appointed Colonel of the 3rd, afterwards 
the Ist garrison battalion, and since dis- 
banded. In 1809 he attained the rank of 
Lieut.-General, and was placed in com- 
mand of Jersey, during the absence of 
Gen. Don, who was ordered to Walche- 
ren. He was relieved by Gen. Don, in 
May 1810, and on quitting the island 
received a very handsome letter from 
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the Adjutant-General, notifying the 
Commander-in-Chief’s approbation of 
his conduct during bis command. Since 
the last named period this officer bas 
not been employed. He received the 
brevet of General in August 1819, having 
succeeded to the family Baronetcy (con- 
ferred in 1692) on the death of his first 
cousin Sir Robert Leighton, the fifth 
Baronet, on the 2st of the preceding 
February.* 

Sir Baldwin was twice married; first, 
to Anne, daughter of the Rev. William 
Pigott, Rector of Edgmond in Shrup- 
shire, by whom he had no issue; and 
secondly, Nov. 25, 1802, to Luuisa-Mar- 
garet-Anne, sister of Sir John-Thomas 
Stanley, the present Baronet of Alderley 
Park in Cheshire. By her he has left a 
son and successor, now Sir Baldwin 
Leighton, born in 1805. 





Capt. R. B. Tom, R.N. 


Nov. 23. Suddenly, as he was return- 
ing from Maker Church, Plymouth, 
aged 61, Robert Brown Tom, esq. Cap- 
tain R.N. 

This gentleman entered the Navy in 
1781, as a midshipman on board the 
Royal George, a first-rate, bearing the 
flag of Sir John Lockhart Ross, Bart, 
Commander-in-Chief on the North Sea 
Station ; from which ship he removed 
to the Ocean of 90 guns, and in her 
was present at the relief of Gibraltar by 
Lord Howe, 1782. 

After the peace of 1783, Mr. Tom 





* In the new edition of Debrett’s 
Baronetage (just published) the family 
of Leighton is confused with that of 
Lighton, which enjoys an Irish Baro- 
netcy. Sir Thomas Lighton, who died a 
child April 30, 1817, is incorrectly made 
by the Editor the cousin and predecessor 
of Sir Baldwin Leighton ; and the Sir 
Thomas Leighton thus called into a vi- 
sionary existence is furnished with a 
wife,—Sylvia, daughter of Thomas Bran- 
don, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. It 
may be noticed by the way that this 
lady’s father is in our record of the mar- 
riage in 1811 (where also for Leighton 
read Lighton) styled Mr. John Brandon, 
Treasurer of Covent-garden Theatre, 
Which statement of the two is correct in 
this point we cannot say; but the lady 
was certainly mother, not wife, of the 
infant Sir Thomas Leighton, the an- 
nouncement of whose death in 1817 
seems to have caused the misappreben- 
sion of Debrett’s editor; and wife of 
Sir Thomas, the second Baronet of 
Merville, co. Dublin, who died May 11, 
1816, 
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successively joined the Assistance 50, 
flag-ship of Sir Charles Douglas ; Thisbe 
28, Echo 16, Fly 16, Tisiphone 12, and 
Amphitrite 24; from which latter ship 
he was promoted into the Conflagration 
fire-vessel, at Toulon, in Nov. 1793. 

During the operations against Calvi, 
Mr. Tom served on shore as a volunteer, 
the Conflagratiun having been burnt 
at the evacuation of Toulon. From 
Corsica he returned home passenger in 
the Aquilon frigate; and he subse- 
quently served for upwards of five years 
as second Lieutenant of the Polyphemus 
64, bearing the flag of the late Sir 
Robert Kingsmill, Bart. on the Irish 
station. 

Lieutenant Tom’s next appointment 
was to be first of the Glatton 54, in 
which ship be assisted at the capture 
and destruction of the Danish line of 
defence before Copenhagen, April 2, 
1801. The Glatton’s loss on that occa- 
sion amounted to 18 killed and 37 
wounded, His promotion to the rank of 
Commander took place on the 27th of 
the same month. 

During the late war, Capt. Tom suc- 
cessively commanded the Royalist de- 
fence-ship, stationed in the Downs; the 
Gorgon 44, employed as an hospital ship 
in the Baltic ; and the Castilian brig, of 
18 guns, from which vessel he was 
posted, Oct. 21, 1810. 

[Tbis Memoir is extracted from a new 
volume of Marshall’s Royal Naval Bio- 
graphy, being Part ii. of the Supple- 
ment, and of which we are happy to an- 
nounce the publication.] 





DEAN WADDILOVE. 

4ug. 18. At the Deanery, Ripon, 
aged 91, the Very Rev. Robert Darley 
Waddilove, D.D. F.S.A. Dean of Ripon, 
Archdeacon of the East Riding of York- 
shire, Prebendary of York, Rector of 
Cherry Burton, and Vicar of Topcliffe, 
in the same county. 

The long life of this very respectable 
divine was distinguished throughout its 
course by a steady attachment to the re- 
gular duties of his sacred profession, 
whilst his classical attainments, and 
taste in the polite arts, found many 
occasions of exertion in his progress, 

He was of Clare Hall, Cambridge, B.A. 
1759, M.A. 1762. In 1771 he became 
Chaplain to the late Lord Grantham, 
when Ambassador at the Court of Ma- 
drid. Here he appears to have formed 
an intimate friendship with the late Abbé 
Bayer, the preceptor to the Infant Don 
Gabriel of Spain ; and a Spanish Trans- 
lation of Sailust being made and pub- 
lished by the Prince in a very superior 
style of elegance, two copies of this 
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work were in the late Dean’s possession ; 
having been presented to him by the 
friend above-mentioned. 

Whilst thus engaged at Madrid, he 
was apprised of a remarkable MS. of 
Strabo in the library of the Escurial ; 
and, the Oxford edition of that author 
being in preparation by Mr. Falconer, 
Mr. Waddilove, at the request of Arch- 
bishop Markham, undertook, with the 
assistance of a learned Spaniard, pro- 
bably the Abbé Bayer, to collate the MS. 

For his attention to this business, the 
delegates of the Clarendon Press pre- 
sented to him, in 1808, a copy of their 
two magnificent folios of the Strabo. 
These volumes the late Dean has be- 
queathed in his will to the library of 
York Cathedral, together with another 
very curious and recondite work in two 
volumes folio—“ Bibliotheca Arabica del 
Escuriale.’’ 

Other notices occur of his willing ex- 
ertions to promote the cause of litera- 
ture. Dr. Robertson, in the Preface to 
his History of America, acknowledges his 
obligations to Dr. Waddilove, for his 
services in that respect rendered during 
his Chaplaincy. 

Mr. Waddilove became Chaplain to 
Archbishop Drummond; and after his 
death in 1776, to Archbishop Markham. 
He was presented to Topcliffe in 1774 by 
the Dean and Chapter of York, and 
collated to Cherry Burton in 1775. 

In 1775, he was elected a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries ; and at the be- 
ginning of 1779 we find the Rev. Mi- 
chael Tyson thus writing to Mr. Gough: 
— Waddilove, Chaplain to the Em- 
bassy at Madrid, bas himself translated 
the Essay on Painting by Mengs, and 
seems to desire | should hold my hand. 
Without doubt I shall; he is too great a 
knight for me to enter the lists with. 
He promises great assistance if I will 
undertake Don Ulloa.”* And again at 
the same period Mr. Tyson writes, ** Lort 
tells me that Waddilove has sent him a 
sheet of remarks on Charles the First’s 
Catalogue, compared with the pictures 
at the Escurial. You remember the 
King of Spain is supposed to have pur- 
chased great part of the Royal Collec- 
tion.’* 

In 1780 Mr. Waddilove was admitted 
to a Prebend in the collegiate church at 
Ripon: and in 1783 was presented by 
Archbishop Markham to the Prebend of 
Wistow in the Cathedral Church of 
York. In 1786, the same patron advanced 
him to the Archdeaconry of the East 
Riding of Yorkshire; and in 179) he 





_* Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. 
vill. p. 688, t Ibid. 
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was nominated by the Crown to the 
Deanery of Ripon. He subsequently pro- 
eeeded B. and D.D. 

In 1808, Dr. Waddilove communicated 
to the Society of Autiquaries ‘*A De- 
scription of a Font in the Church of 
South Kilvington in Yorkshire,’ which 
is printed in the Archeologia, vol. xvi. 
pp- 341—345, with a plate of the font, 
which is remarkable for its heraldic or- 
naments. See also some additions to 
the communication in vol. xvi. of Ar- 
cheologia, p. 334. 

In 1810, he sent to the same learned 
body ** An Historical and Descriptive 
Account of the Ripon Minster,” which 
is printed in the Archxologia, vol. xvi. 
pp. 128—137; and, revised and correct- 
ed, was reprinted at Ripon, in 8vo, 1827. 
And in 1825 he communicated a draw- 
ing representing four small figures of 
minstrels in the exercise of their profes- 
sion, in the church of St. Mary, Bever- 
ley, engraved and described in the Ar- 
chwologia, vol. xxi, p. 554. 

On the Dean’s nomination to the 
church of Ripon, his active disposition 
shewed itself in an undeviating attention 
to every circumstance that might pro- 
mote its welfare. He regulated the pub- 
lic service, and enforced it by his own 
constant attendance; and much im- 
proved the fabric of the Minster by 
various alterations,—by ornamenting 
the West towers with a range of gothic 
battlements of coeval character; and 
by attention to the embellishment of the 
whole structure. 

At the same time, he was active in all 
public and private charities; and espe- 
cially as President of the Society for the 
Relief of the North Riding Clergy, his 
kindness was shewn in unremitting en- 
deavours towards its prosperity. In the 
East Riding his humane and useful 
exertions as the Archdeacon, were 
equally valued and esteemed. And few 
lives, extended to so long a period, can 
be shewn, as exhibiting such a continued 
and valuable application of the best 
principles to the best objects of piety 
and religion. 


4 

The will of S. Marryatt, Esq. has been 
proved at an estimate of 120,000/ per- 
sonal property; besides freeholds, which 
will yield an aggregate of nearly 
300,00U/. Besides the house and fur- 
niture in Russell-square, and other va- 
luable items, and leaving her residuary 
legatee, he bequeaths his wife the in- 
terest of 100,000/. stock, with the power 
to dispose of 25,000/. The bulk of his 
fortune goes to the children of his late 
brother, Joseph Marryatt, Esq. M.P. for 
Hythe. 
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DEATHS. 
Lonpon anp 1Ts Vicinity. 

Dec. 27. In the Marshalsea prison, James 
Stamp Sutton Cooke, husband to Mrs. 
Cooke, now under sentence of transportation 
in Newgate. Cooke laid claim to the Staf- 
ford Peerage, and served the tenants of Sir 
George Jerningham, now Lord Stafford, with 
ejectments, for which he was tried at Glo- 
cester, and received nine months imprison- 
ment in the House of Correction. He was 
afterwards arrested fora small sum, which 
being unable to pay, he was obliged to go 
to the Marshalsea, where he died after a 
confinement of one month. The jury re- 
turned a verdict, ‘* Died by the visitation 
of God,” and he was interred at St. George’s 
Church, in the Borough. 

Dec. 29. At Stockwell, Augusta, wife 
of Thomas Glover, esq. 

At Hampstead, aged 67, the hon. Mrs. 
Tyler, cousin to Lord Teynham, and sister 
to Henry and John, the 12th and 13th Lords. 
She was married to Francis Henry Tyler, esq. 

Jan. 1. In Wimpole-st. Anne, widow of 
James Taylor, esq. of Southampton. 

Jan. 2. In Newman-st. Cath. wife of Jo- 
seph Slater, esq. and only dau. of late Rev. 
James Bean. 

Jan. 3. In Baker-st. aged 82, the relict 
of Wm. Campbell, esq. Commissioner of the 
Navy. 

At Camden-town, Henry Harrison, esq. 
late treasurer of the Opera House. 

Jan. 4. At Bellesize, Hampstead, aged 
67, George Todd, esq. 

Jan. 5. Aged 83, Mary, relict of Paul 
Bernand, esq. of Stoke Newington. 

Jan. 6. At West End, Hampstead, aged 
69, Cha. Beazley, esq. architect, formerly 
of Whitehall, and of Walmer, Kent. 

At his house, in the Cricket-fields, Is- 
lington, aged 90, Mr. Tho. Oldfield, farmer. 

Jan. 8. The widow of Tho. Nash, esq. 
of Camberwell. 

Jan.12. Accidentally killed, by a piece 
of timber, a person known by the name of 
James Allen, employed as a shipwright at 
Dockhead. When the body was stripped 
for the coroner’s inquest, it was discovered 
that this supposed man was a female. She 
had carried on this disguise, without any ap- 
parent motive, and without discovery, for 
nearly thirty years, and had been married to 
a woman for 21 years without being de- 
tected even by the supposed wife, of whom 
the deceased was at all times remarkably 
jealous. 

In Bury-st. St. James’s, George Thomp- 
son, esq. of Bishop’s Sutton, Herts. 

{n Southwark, aged 70, John Vancouver, 
esq. brother of the celebrated Capt. Van- 
couver, R.N. 

In Albion-pl. Blackfriars, aged 53, Mrs. 
Frances Woodmeston. 

Jan, 13. In Crosby-sq. Joseph Salomons, 
esq. 
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Jan. 15. In his 90th year, Mr. Richard 
Birkett, of Upper Clapton. 

In Queen-st. May-fair, the relict of R. 
Lyster, esq. of Rowton Castle. 

Jan. 16. In Berners-st. aged 77, Tho. 
Hardwick, esq. - 

Cath. wife of Mr. C. Stewart, bookseller, 
Holborn, and dau. of Mr. A. Horn, Great 
Queen-st. 

Amelia-Mary, only child of late Mr. M. 
Urquhart, of Great Pulteney-street. 

Jan. 17. In Charlotte-st. Portland pl. 
aged 79, Ann, widow of Wm. Dowding, esq. 

Jan. 18. In Chancery-lane, aged 32, 
Mr. Wm. Burch, solicitor. 

Aged 64, Mr. Ware, solicitor, Southwark, 

Jan. 19. In Torrington-sq. aged 70, 
Eliz. relict of Sampson Hodgkinson, esq. of 
Upton, Essex. 

Jan. 20. Mary-Esther, wife of William 
Inwood, esq. of Euston-sq. 

In Bernard-st. aged 77, John Whitfield, 
esq. of Dulwich, Surrey. 

At Parson’s Green, in his 62nd year, An- 
drew Crewe Greville, esq. 

Jan. 21. Aged 27, Sarah Ann, eldest dau. 
of the late Rev. Daniel Tyerman. 

At Limehouse, Kitty, youngest dau. of 
the Rev. George Williams, many years Lec- 
turer of that parish. 

Jan. 21. In Park-pl. St. James’s, aged 
46, Tho. Rose, esq. 

In Artillery-pl. Finsbury-sq. aged 60,Wm. 
Jourdain, esq. 

Jan. 22. In Chandos-st. Covent Garden, 
in his 40th year, Wm, Alex. Balfour, esq. 





Bucxs.—4ug. 2. At Caversfield, aged 
88, Anne, relict of Joseph Bullock, esq. 

Aug. 20. At Wolverton, aged 84, Cath. 
relict of Thomas Harrison, esq. 

Devon.— Dec. 28. At Exeter, Wm- 
Henry Cleiveland, infant son of J. Cleiveland 
Green, esq. 

Jan. 13. At Exmouth, aged 87, Chas. 
Baring, esq. uncle to Sir Thomas Baring, 
Bart. and M.P. and younger brother to Sir 
Francis the 1st Baronet. He married Mar- 
garet, dau. and heiress of Wm. Gould, of 
East Looe, in Cornwall, esq.; and by her 
had'two sons and four daughters; 1. William, 
2. Charles, 3. Jaquetta, married in 1791 to 
sir Stafford Henry Northcote, the present 
and seventh Bart. of Pynes in Devonshire, 
and has a numerous family; 4. Frances, 
married to Wm. Jackson, of Cowley in De- 
vonshire, esq.; 5. Eleanor, 6. Emily, 7. 
Lucy, 8. Caroline. 

Dec. 16. At Tor-hill-cottage, in his 
28th year, Robt. Stewart, esq. of Bengal 
Native Infantry. 

Lately. At Barnstaple, at the house of 
Capt. C. B. Gribble, Maria, the wife of 
Henry Gribble, esq. of E. I. C.’s service. 

Dorset.—Jan. 5. At Dorchester, Sarah, 
wife of Thomas Fisher, esq. 

Jan, 20, At Poole, aged 84, Mr. Wm, 
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Lander, a burgess of that town, and for many 
years harbour-master. 

Essex.—Dec. 29. At Thremhall Priory, 
Hallingbury, aged 87, the baroness de Fel- 
litzsch. 

Jan. 19. At Ilford, in his 74th year, 
John Thompson, esq. 

At Great Baddow, Lieut. Charles Urqu- 
hart, 87th Fusileers, third son of late Wal- 
ter Urquhart, esq. 

Greucester.—Jan. 1. At Bristol, aged 
70, Edw. Chinn, esq. late of the Moat 
in Newent, and the representative of a very 
ancient family at that place. He married 
Mary, dau. of the late Harford Jones, esq. 
of the Whittern, co. Hereford, and aunt of 
the present Sir Harford Brydges (formerly 
Jones), of Boultibrook, co. Radnor, Bart. 
By this marriage Mr. Chinn had one dau. 
who died in his lifetime unmarried. 

Jan. 5. At Frenchay, in his 69th year, 
Wm. Fossett, esq, of Leintwardine, Here- 
fordshire. 

At Clifton, Fred. youngest son of Joseph 
Blissett, esq. of Letton, Herefordshire, 

Jan. 8. At Clifton, aged 86, Mary, re- 
lict of Rev.Thomas Leir, rector of Ditcheat 
and Charlton-Musgrave, Somersetshire. 

Jan. 13. Mary-Margaret, wife of John 
Haythorne, esq. of Hill-house, Mangots- 
field, and second dau. and co-heiress of Edw. 
Curtis, esq. of Mardyke-house, Clifton. 

Jan. 14. At Clifton-wood-house, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Brereton, Inspecting 
Field Officer of the Bristol District. 

Jan. 17. At York-place, Clifton, aged 
82, Geo. Merrick, esq. many years clerk of 
the Arraigns in Bristol. 

Jan. 19. At Cheltenham, in her 80th 
year, Mrs. Jane Constance Salwey, of the 
Haye Park, co. Hereford, dau. of the late 
Rev. T. Salwey, LL.D. Rector of Richard’s 
Castle, Salop. 

Hants.— Dec. 25. Jane, wife of Major 
Andrews, of Houghton, near Stockbridge. 

Jan. 1. At Southampton, aged 69, 
Francis Willock, esq. 

Jan. 7. At Ryde, Isle of Wight, aged 
55, Capt. Wm. Perry. 

Jan. 12. Aged 30, Geo. Thompson, esq. 
of Sutton, near Alresford. 

Jan. 13. At Woodlands, aged 57, Wm. 
Rodgerson, esq. of Spalding, Lincolnshire, 
and late attorney at Boston. 

Jan.18. At Christeburch, in his 19th 
year, Henry, third son of Daniel Alexander, 
esq. of Yarmouth, Isle of Wight. 

Kent.—Jan. 12. At Greenwich, aged 
36, Mr. George Riley, formerly of York, 
for many years a bookseller, and nearly the 
oldest proprietor of a newspaper in the 
kingdom. 

Jan. 13, At Woolwich, aged three years, 
John W. C. Paterson, youngest son of 
Lieut.-Col. Paterson, R. A 

Jan. 20. In Hawley-square, Margate, 
Susanuah, wife of Joseph Tayler, esq. 
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Leicester.—Jan. 4. At the Rectory, 
Bottesford, in her 77th year, Roosilia, 
widow of Adm. Evelyn Sutton, of Screveton 
Hall, Notts, and mother of the late Sir 
Chas. Sutton, K. C. B. 

Mippiesex —Jan. 5. Letitia Maria, 
wife of David Davies, esq. of Hampton. 

Jan. 9. At Hampton Court Palace, Mrs. 
Barbara Wright. 

Jan.10. Aged 21, Maria Theresa, se- 
cond surviving dau. of F. P. Trapaud, esq. 
of Potter’s Bar, Middlesex. 

Jan.17. At Twickenham, Anne, wife of 
Francis Lind, esq. 

Jan. 21. In her 64th year, Dorothy, 
wife of Ant. Browne, esq. of Willesden, 
Middlesex. 

Norro.tk.—Jun. 5. In Great Yarmouth, 
aged 68, the relict of Thos. Penrice, esq. 

Jan. 6. At Bedingham, aged 78, R. 
Stone, Esq. 

Jan.7. In his 62d year, Rob. Deeker, 
esq- of Little Walsingham, solicitor. 

NorTHAMPTONSHIRE.—At Peterborough, 
aged 100, Mr. Ralph Wilson. 

Jan. 10. Aged 14, Henry, youngest son 
of Rev. T. P. Williamson, of Guisborough. 

NorTHUMBERLAND: At Reach, near New- 
castle, aged 105, Mrs. Wilkins, 

Oxon.— Dec, 16. Aged 25, Rob. Cham- 
pion Streatfield, esq. of St. John’s-college. 

Jan. 1. Aged 36, John Blackall, esq. 
of Hazeley-court. 

Sator.—Jan. 3. At Stockton, aged 24, 
Emily Maria, second dau. of the late Col. 
Symes, of Bally Arthur, Wicklow, and wife 
of George Prescott, esq. eldest son of Sir 
Geo. Prescott, of Theobald’s-park, Bart. 
She was married July 10, 1827. 

Surrotk.—dJan. 16. At Bungay, at an 
advanced age, Mary, relict of the Rev. 
Thos. Paddon, late Rector of All Saints, 
St. Nicholas, Suffolk, and of Bradfield, 
Norfolk. 

SoMERSETSHIRE.—Jan. 6. At Morden, 
North Curry, aged 67, J. H. Scott, Esq. 
Having lived a very retired and economical 
life, he has left freehold and personal pro- 
perty to the amount of 200,000/., which de- 
volves on his sister, Mrs. Sarah Gould, and 
Mr. John Gould. 

Surrey.—Jan. 12. At Surbiton, Sarah, 
wife of Mr. Ald. Garratt, after her confine- 
ment of a still-born child. 

Jan, 13. At Waddon, aged 69, Edw. 
Fawkes, Esq. late of Great Cumberland-st. 

Surrotx.—At Mellis, Capt. Wm. Bul- 
lock. He received many honourable wounds 
while under the command of Lord Cornwal- 
lis, in various engagements against Tippoo 
Saib; and on i ee - Retek te 
engaged by the late Duke of Northumber- 
land as confidential domestic in his private 
affairs. 

Sussex.—Jan. 7. At Brighton, James 
Winter, Esq. of Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

Jan. 11. At Brighton, aged 84, Anna- 
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Tiana, widow of Major-Gen. Thos, Cox, of 
Henrietta-st. Cavendish-sq. 

Wixts.—At Wilton, deeply regretted, 
Mr. R. P. Whitmarsh, surgeon, and one of 
the Coroners of the county. 

Jan. 18. At Crudwell, Eliz. wife of the 
Rev. James Wiggett, rector of that place. 

Worcester.—Jan. 9. At Bromsgrove, 
aged 18, Wm. Briggs, eldest son of the 
Rev. John Venour, Rector of Bourton upon 
Dunsmoor. 

Yorksuire.—Dec. 18. Aged 56, Wm. 
Whitaker Tyas, Esq. of Bolton upon Dearne, 
surviving his mother only three weeks and 
two days. 

Lately. At Neasham, near Darlington, 
aged 87, Wm. Robson. . 

Jan.7. At Thirsk, aged 85, Matthew 
Butterwick, Esq. for many years Register of 
the North Riding. 

Jan. 9. Aged 35, Mr. Chas. Knowl- 
ton Dawson, of Kighley, spirit merchant, 
son of Mr. Robert Dawson of Mill Hill, 
and grandson of the Rev. Chas. Knowlton, 
M.A. late Rector of Kighley, and also of 
Mr. Thos. Dawson late of Troutbeck-park, 
Westmoreland. 

Jan. 18. Aged 75, Wm. Mitchell, Esq. 
of Booth-Town. 

Wates.—Dec. 18. Aged 84, Mary-Ben- 
nett, relict of Rev. John Jones, Vicar of 
Liansanfraid, Montgomeryshire, and of 
Knockin, Salop. 

At Pwlmeyrie-lodge, near Chepstow, 
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Harriet, wife of Capt. T.C. Fenton, late of 
the Scotch Greys, 

At Killyroyd, near Swansea, aged 101, 
Cath. Rees. 

Scortanp.—Lately. At Holbeck, near 
Leith, aged 106, Betty Jackson. 

Jan. 17. At Stranraer, aged 78, the 
relict of John Kerr, Esq. and mother of Ni- 
ven Kerr, Esq. merchant, of New Broad-sg. 

Asroap.—At Versailles, Anne, widow of 
Major Norton, 60th reg. 

On board the Beagle surveying vessel, in 
the Straits of Magellan, Lieut. Robt. Horatio 
Schole, R.N. 

At Paris, M. Mazue, Inspector - general 
of the University, and author of ‘* L’His- 
toire de la Revolution (de 1688) d’Angle- 
terre.” 

At Vienna, Gen. Mack, who, since his sur- 
render of Ulm to Napoleon Buonaparte, has 
lived in the greatest privacy on a pension 
from the Emperor of Austria. 

At Toulouse, aged 21, the Hon. Edw. 
Stourton, 2d son of Lord S. 

At Paris, aged 75, Thomas Thompson, 
esq. banker, of Hull, for some years M.P. for 
Midhurst. 

Of the malignant fever, Lieut.-Col. Payne, 
commanding the Royal Artillery at Gibraltar. 

Dec. 14. At Le Coin, Jersey, Samuel, 
third son of T. Fox, esq. late of Lewisham. 

Dec. 16. At Lausanne, aged 83, Maria- 
Eliza, widow of Thos. Rundell, esq. of Bath, 
and only child of Abel-Johnstone Ketelby, 
esq. of Ludlow. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from Dec. 24, 1828, to Jan. 20, 
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Christened. Buried. 2and 5107] 50and 60113 
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CORN EXCHANGE, Jan. 23. 

Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 

a & a » © a @& a & a £4 

72 O 40 0 30 0 36 0 40 0 44 0 











In the price of HOPS there has been but little variation since our last quotation. 
PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Jan. 23. 


Smithfield, Hay 3/. 10s. to 4/. Os. 
St. James’s, Hay 3/. 10s. to 41. 4s, 


Straw 1/. 8s. to 11. 16s. 
Straw 11. 12s. to 11. 16s, 


Clover 41.10s. to 51. Os. 
Clover 3/. 5s. to 51. Os. 


Whitechapel, Hay 2/. 5s. to 41, 4s, Straw 11. 10s. to 11. 16s. Clover 3i. Os. to 51. 5s. 


SMITHFIELD, Jan. 23. 


| SCT ae eS ae 
RRO 0 iccccseses< ose 48 Od. to 58. 4d. 
WR cccrersrussmnsn 88 660 Ge OE 
ORR icccsecsssrscceseccss O06: OE tn Op. Ol. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of slbs. 
RUIN ci cksdnasancanchoasnas 


Os. Od. to Os. Od. 

Head of Cattle at Market Dec. 23 : 
BOONE savcctcdvase 283 Calves 123 
Sheep......... 2,670 Pigs 90 


COAL MARKET, Jan. 22, 32s. 6d. to 43s. Od. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 45s. Yellow Russia, 42s. 6d. 
SOAP.—Yellow, 76s, Mottled, 82s. Curd, 86s,——-CANDLES, 7s. per doz. Moulds, 8s. 6d. 
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PRICES OF SHARES, January 26, 1829, 
At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, "Change Alley, Cornhill 











CANALS. Price. | Divp.ann. RAILWAYS. Price. | Divpann. 
Ashtonand Oldham «| 135 0 |€.4 © || ForestofDean . .| — [£2 12 
Barnsley. 330 0 12 0 Manchester & Liverp. |£45 pm. —_ 
Birmingh. (1- -ath sh. ) 295 O]| 12 10 || Stockton&Darlington| 170 0 5 0 
Brecknock & Abergav. | 110 0 6 0 WATER-WORKS, 

Chelmer & Blackwater | 102 0 5 O || East London . . .| 117 0 5 0 
Coventry . « .|1080 © | 44 & bs. |i Grand Junction . . —_ 2 10 
Cromford . . . «| 400 O 1s 0 Kent .. 814 — 
Croydon «se 2t oo Manchester & Salford 36 0 oe 
Derby «. - « + «| 170 O 6 0 || SouthLondon . .| 89 O — 
Dudley. . - 59 3 0 || West Middlesex . .}| 67% 0 3 0 
Ellesmere and Chester 1103 8 15 INSURANCES, 
Forth and Clyde . .| 610 0} 25 O | Alliance . . .. 9% 4 p.ct. 
Glamorganshire . .| 250 © {1812 8d.|j Atlas . . . ° 9% 0 10 
GrandJunction . .| 295 0] 13 O | British Commercial ° 44 5$p.ct 
Grand Surrey. . .| 50 0 210 || County Fire . . . 42 210 
Grand Union . . .| 25 O SO eS ad te Mo 4g 0 5 
Grand Western. . 6 0 — Globe . «+ « of 161% 7 0 
Grantham . . . .| 215 O 10 0 Guardian . .. .| 23 0O _ 
Huddersfield . . .| 17350 _ Hope Life. . . . 53 0 6 
Kennet and Avon. .| 274 1 5 Imperial Fire . . «| 105 0 5 5 
Lancaster . . 245 , OC 8 ie teeis. i « « 8 0 0 8 
Leeds and Liverpool . 460 0] 18 O || Protector Fire. . . ‘2s 014 
Leicester . . -| 830 O 17 O Provident Life a 19 0 1 0 
Leic.and North’n .{| 88 0 4 0 Rock Life . . . 3 1 0 8 
Loughborough . . |3700 0 | 192 O || RILExchange (Stock) 260. 0 8 p.ct. 
MerseyandIrwell .| 800 0] 35 0 | MINES. 
Monmouthshire . .| 235 0] 12 0 || Anglo Mexican . .| 80 dis.) — 
N.Walsham& Dilham | 35 0 0 10 Bolanos .. 75 pm. me 
Neath . 2. 6+ 2 +| = 20 0 || Brazilian (iss. at 5 pm) 39 pm} — 
Oxford . . . + «| 700 O | 82 & bs. |! British Iron . . 394hdis.| — 
Peak Forest . . .| 102 0 4 0 || Colomb, (iss. at 5 pm) 15 ds.| — 
Regent’s . . . «| 244 —_ General . ... 7pm) — 
Rochdale . . . «| 102 0 4 0O |! Real Del Monte 1.2. _ 
Severn and Wye . .| 26 0 1 6 || Tlalpuxahua . . .| 20 0 — 
Shrewsbury . . .| 270 0 1l 0 United Mexican . . 24 dis. a 
Staff.and Wor. . .| 810 0] 40 O || Welch Iron and Coal 22% dis.| — 
Stourbridge . . .| 235 O 12 0 GAS LIGHTS. 
Stratford-on-Avon .| 423 1 10 || Westminster Chart‘. 503 0 3 0 
Stroudwater . . .| 500 0} 23 O Ditto, New . ..| $ pm| 012 
Swansea. oe OT © Ete. se se ook OT BO 
Thames and Medway . 4 0 — Ditto, Nw ... ies 6 0 
Thames &Severn,Red | 33 0 110 Imperial . . . «| 15 dis jou 
Ditto, Blank . . 24 0 1 1 || Phoenix. . es ar 6 p.ct. 
Trent & Mersey($sh.) | 795 0 | 37 10 British . . . 15 dis| — 
Warw. and Birming. 255 0 ttn) (as oT 016 
Warwick and Napton 205 0 11 5 Birmingham . 79 0 4 
Wilts and Berks . . 53 o 4 Rirmingham& Stafford 21 pm.| 2 O 
Wore. and Birming. 62 0 2 0 Brighton . . . 12 dis. — 
DOCKS. Bristol eo 6 of 27% 7 p.ct. 
St. Katharine’s . .| 88 0 _— Isle of Thanet. . — 5 p.ct. 
London (Stock) | 86 0 |410 pet.|| Lewes . . . «© «| 18 O 4 p.ct. 
West India (Stock) | 200 0 |10 Odo. || Liverpool . . . .| 2920 8 0 
East India (Stock) 78 014 Odo. Maidstone. . . . — 210 
Commercial (Stock)| 78 0|4 Odo.|| Ratcliff .... — ot pect 
Bristol . . . . «| 97 © |5 8 2do. || Rochdale . * «* oe 1 6 

BRIDGES. Sheffield . ~ 1126 
Hammersmith . .| 25 0 1 10 MISCELLANEOUS 
Southwark... . 3 0 —~ Australian (Agricult!) | 7 pm} — 
Do. New 74 per cent.| 30 0 110 |} Auction Mart. . .[| 18 0 — 
Vauxhall . . . 22 0 1 © |} Annuity, British . .} 20 0 3 p.ct. 
Waterloo . . . . 3 0 _ Bank, Irish Provincial } 33 dis. 4 p.ct. 

Ann.ofsl. . .{ 24% 1 2 0'}} Carnat.Stock, Istclass | 93% 4 0 
——Ann.of7l, . .j| 21% 0 19 3 | Ditto, 2dclass . .{| 9845 3 0 
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From Dec, 26, 1828, to ann 25, 1829, both inclusive. 
















































































































































































Fahrenheit’s er | Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
la4 to | 24 bb} a it; 
-i2s 5 8 r ‘ < ont = | 
Sg 38 s 33 Berom. Weather. Ss 34 £| § = 3} {Barom. '| Weather. 
mS oS) 7. | ok in. pts. >8 los = \o in. 
Az |= <5 Az |@= =z 
tS dk Mdie Oe Jan.| ° | © | © | 
26 | 49 | 46 | 37 || 9, 55/fair 11 | 3) | 32 | 35 || 29, 90 cloudy 
27 | 40 | 43 | 52 » 68\ fair 12 | 34 | 36 | 36 » 92\cloudy 
28 | 45 | 45 | 42 > 93)rain 13 | 87 | 38 | 35 30, 05 \cloudy 
29 | 41 | 41 | 36 |/'80, 30/cloudy | 14 | 385 | 37 |. 36 _» 00 ‘cloudy 
80 | 42 | 47.| 44 » 29|\cloudy | 15 | 85 | 37 | 83 || 29, 86\cloudy 
31 | 45 | 48 | 39 || 29, 99\cloudy | 16 | 31 | 80 | 27 || _, 6o.cloudy 
J. | 41 | 48 | 39 || 3 78lfair | 17129 | 82] 9 . 76 cloudy 
2| 40] 46 89 » 87|cloudy | 18 | 80 | 82 | 28 » 95 fog 
3 | 41 | 42] 388 » 89}cloudy |-19 | 26 | 80 | 26 || 80, 10 fog 
4] 42] 45 | 35 > 49/fair, windy | 20 | 29 | 81 | 80 || 29, 97] fog 
5 | 35 | 38 | 32 ’ 70|snow 21 | 28 | 29 | 25 > 85 snow 
6 | 82 | 35 | 32 » 94/fair 22 | 25 | 30 | 24 » 64 fair 
7 | 386 | 38 | 38 » 96 fair | 23 | 24 | 938 | 93 » 50 snow 
8 | 31 | 33 | 33 » 85) cloudy | 24 | 22 | 26 | 24 » 50 snow 
9 | 35 | 36 | 36 » 70 cloudy | 25 | 20 | 23 | 28 » 60 fair 
10' 83 ' 89! 36 » 60 cloudy | 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From December 29, 1828, to January 27, 1829, both inclusive. 
r= - Se 28 3 {3 o 2 les 
Slue) OR | OS 5 3|5% 25 és to's 2 i| 3 Re Ex. Bills, 
S132) e531) 58 |Bals2| 25 (48/2 2188| & (Bl 10007 
sin) &e) aS [See ee Seas] = |E< 
Aa m-- ms) 3 | + |+ < 5 | 
29/210 |86§ 7% ‘953 lo5$ 105 |195 - 65 pm.——/ 65 67 pm. 
30|2093|86g i954 losd 105 |19$ |——\67 69 pm.——] "66 68 pm. 
31 87 63 954 [95% 105§|195 | —— 68 69 pm. ——| 67 70 pm. 
1)Hol. es 
2/2093\863 4% ‘954 log j1054 19% —9 71 pm. |__| 66 69 pm. 
3i——_|86._ 4|;——-——— 95 105 193 — 74 pm.|——|__ 69 pm. 
5/210 |86$ 7 | ‘953 Sot 193 aa 74 pm.——| 68 70 pm 
6|Hol. poten — 
7|2103|86% 3/864 57/952 (954 |101§ §/10 ree 74 pm.) 's5§ | 69 71 pm. 
8|211 |87 486% g96% [965 [1018 % 103g ——|75 76 pm. 70 71 pm. 
9:2125|\87§ 7|\86% 3954 95% |1013 ; 1053| 19} —|77 76 pm. ——| 70 73 pm. 
10/2124\86% 7|/86% 495% |96° |101% 19% —_ | nate 71 72 pm. 
12/2124|87% 486% §— 96% |1014 19g | 72 73 pm. 
13/212 |87§ 6g\86g 495% [96 [101g §)105$\195 cea (85% | 73 74 pm. 
14|2123|874 63/864 4,96 96 |1014 $)1053, 19% oj ‘ 74°75 pm. 
15|2124/87 63/864 695% 95% |101¢ 4/1054) 20 7677 pm.|——| 74 75 pm. 
16/21] |86% 86% 53 958 95g |101§ $1053 20 —'75 74 pm.———| 73 74 pm. 
17/2123|864 $1854 oP 96% 1014 $|1054'20 2394 72 68 pm. 
19/212 |s6g 4/s6g gi95$ [954 1019 4}105§|193 de BB pm.— 68 63 pm. 
20/2125/864 3/859 6\95§ 95% |1014 4 1053/20 238 |65 68 el 65 67 pm. 
21/2123|86% 7/86% 4196 [95% |101§ #1053 19% |239 | 67 pm.——) 67 68 pm. 
22/2114|/87% 4/86y 2196 964 |1014 31105420 |——j70 69 pm.|—— 68 70 pm. 
23}2114|/87 3 86% $/95$ [95% |1015 3 1055, 20 es * Pogue ae 68 69 pm. 
24/2113/87 6 4/86$ }——'96 101% §|1054'20° |——167 6s a il 67 69 pm. 
26|2124/873 jack 496% |96§ |101§ 4|1053/20 —| 68pm. 68 69 pm. 
27/2125/87§ 4|86% § 96% 96% [1015 g)1059! 120 68 69 pmte6g 70 68 pm. 

















South Sea Stock, Jan. 22, 964.—Jan. 24, 96. 
Old South Sea Annuities, Dec. 31, 863.—Jan. 13, 87. 


J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 


late Ricuarpson, Goopiuck, and Co. 





J.B, NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 











